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INTRODUCTION 


The Summer Research Program (SRP). sponsored by the Air Force Office of Scientific Research 
(AFOSR), offers paid opportunities for university faculty, graduate smdents. and high school students 
to conduct research in U.S. Air Force research laboratories nationwide during the summer. 

Introduced by AFOSR in 1978, this innovative program is based on the concept of teaming academic 
researchers with Air Force scientists in the same disciplines using laboratory facilities and equipment 
not often available at associates' institutions. 

The Summer Faculty Research Program (SFRP) is open annually to approximately 150 faculty 
members with at least two years of teaching and/or research experience in accredited U.S. coUeges, 
universities, or technical institutions. SFRP associates must be either U.S. citizens or permanent 
residents. 

The Graduate Student Research Program (GSRP) is open annually to approximately 100 graduate 
students holding a bachelor's or a master's degree; GSRP associates must be U.S. citizens enrolled full 
time at an accredited institution. 

The High School Apprentice Program (HSAP) annually selects about 125 high school smdents located 
within a twenty mile commuting distance of participating Air Force laboratories. 

AFOSR also offers its research associates an opportunity, under the Summer Research Extension 
Program (SREP), to continue their AFOSR-sponsored research at their home institutions through the 
award of research grants. In 1994 the maximum amount of each grant was increased from S20,000 to 
$25,000, and the number of AFOSR-sponsored grants decreased from 75 to 60. A separate annual 
report is compiled on the SREP. 

The numbers of projected summer research participants in each of the three categories and SREP 
“grants’" are usually increased through direct sponsorship by participating laboratories. 

AFOSR’s SRP has well served its objectives of building critical links between Air Force research 
laboratories and the academic community, opening avenues of communications and forging new 
research relationships between Air Force and academic technical experts in areas of national interest, 
and strengthening the nation's efforts to sustain careers in science and engineering. The success of the 
SRP can be gauged from its growth from inception (see Table 1) and from the favorable responses the 
1997 participants expressed in end-of-tour SRP evaluations (Appendix B). 

AFOSR contracts for administration of the SRP by civilian contractors. The contract was first 
awarded to Research & Development Laboratories (RDL) in September 1990. After completion of the 
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1990 contract, RDL (in 1993) won the recompetition for the basic year and four 1-year options. 


2. PARTICIPATION IN THE SUMMER RESEARCH PROGRAM 

The SRP began with faculty associates in 1979; graduate students w ere added in 1982 and high school 
students in 1986. The following table shows the number of associates in the program each year. 


















































































Beginning in 1993, due to budget cuts, some of the laboratories weren’t able to afford to fund as many 
associates as in previous years. Since then, the number of funded positions has remained fairly 
constant at a slightly lower level. 


3. RECRUITING AND SELECTION 

The SRP is conducted on a nationally advertised and competitive-selection basis. The advertising for 
faculty and graduate students consisted primarily of the mailing of 8,000 52-page SRP brochures to 
chairpersons of departments relevant to AFOSR research and to administrators of giants in accredited 
universities, colleges, and technical institutions. Historically Black Colleges and Universities 
(HBCUs) and Minority Institutions (Mis) were included. Brochures also went to all participating 
USAF laboratories, the previous year's'participants, and numerous individual requesters (over 1000 

annually). 

RDL placed advertisements in the following publications: Black Issues in Higher Education, Winds of 
Change, and IEEE Spectrum. Because no participants list either Physics Today or Chemical & 
Engineering News as being their source of learning about the program for the past several years, 
advertisements in these magazines were dropped, and the funds were used to cover increases in 
brochure printing costs. 

High school applicants can participate only in laboratories located no more than 20 miles from their 
residence. Tailored brochures on the HSAP were sent to the head counselors of 180 high schools in 
the vicinity of participating laboratories, with instructions for publicizing the program in their schools. 
High school students selected to serve at Wright Laboratory's Armament Directorate (Eglin Air Force 
Base, Florida) serve eleven weeks as opposed to the eight weeks normally worked by high school 
students at all other participating laboratories. 

Each SFRP or GSRP applicant is given a first, second, and third choice of laboratory. High school 
students who have more than one laboratory or directorate near their homes are also given first, 
second, and third choices. 

Laboratories make their selections and prioritize their nominees. AFOSR then determines the number 
to be funded at each laboratory and approves laboratories' selections. 

Subsequently, laboratories use their own funds to sponsor additional candidates. Some selectees do 
not accept the appointment, so alternate candidates are chosen. This multi-step selection procedure 
results in some candidates being notified of their acceptance after scheduled deadlines. The total 
applicants and participants for 1997 are shown in this table. 
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1997 Applicants and Participants 

PARTICIPANT 

CATEGORY 

TOTAL 

APPLICANTS 

SELECTEES 

DECLINING 

SELECTEES 

SFRP 

490 

188 

32 

(HBCU/MI) 

(0) 

(0 ) 

(0) 

GSRP 

202 

98 

9 

(HBCU/MI) 

(01 

(0) 

(0) 

HSAP 

433 

140 

14 

TOTAL 

1125 

426 

55 


4. SITE VISITS 

During June and July of 1997. representatives of both AFOSR/NI and RDL visited each participating 
laboratory to provide briefings, answer questions, and resolve problems for both laboratory personnel 
and participants. The objective was to ensure that the SRP would be as constructive as possible for all 
participants. Both SRP participants and RDL representatives found these visits beneficial. At many of 
the laboratories, this was the only opportunity for all participants to meet at one time to share their 
experiences and exchange ideas. 


5. HISTORICALLY BLACK COLLEGES AND UNTN'ERSITTES AND MINORITY 
INSTITUTIONS (HBCU/MIs) 

Before 1993, an RDL program representative visited from seven to ten different HBCU/MIs annually 
to promote interest in the SRP among the faculty and graduate students. These efforts were marginally 
effective, yielding a doubling of HBCI/MI applicants. In an effort to achieve AFOSR’s goal of 105? 
of all applicants and selectees being HBCU/MI qualified, the RDL team decided to try other avenues 
of approach to increase the number of qualified applicants. Through the combined efforts of the 
AFOSR Program Office at Bolling AFB and RDL, two very active minority groups were found. 
HACU (Hispanic American Colleges and Universities) and AISES (.American Indian Science and 
Engineering Society). RDL is in communication with representatives of each of these organizations on 
a monthly basis to keep up with the their activities and special events. Both organizations have 
widely-distributed magazines quarterlies in which RDL placed ads. 

Since 1994 the number of both SFRP and GSRP HBCU/MI applicants and participants has increased 
ten-fold, from about two dozen SFRP applicants and a half dozen selectees to over 100 applicants and 
two dozen selectees, and a half-dozen GSRP applicants and tw o or three selectees to 18 applicants and 
7 or 8 selectees. Since 1993, the SFRP had a two-fold applicant increase and a two-fold selectee 
increase. Since 1993, the GSRP had a three-fold applicant increase and a three to four-fold increase in 
selectees. 
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In addition to RDL's special recruiting efforts, AFOSR attempts each year to obtain additional funding 
or use leftover funding from cancellations the past year to fund HBCU/MI associates. This year, 5 
HBCU/MI SFRPs declined after they were selected (and there was no one qualified to replace them 
with). The following table records HBCU/MI participation in this program. 


SRP HBCU/MI Participation, By Year 

YEAR 

SFRP 

GSRP 


Applicants 

Participants 

Applicants 

Participants 

1985 

76 

23 

15 

11 

1986 

70 

18 

20 

10 

1987 

82 

32 

32 

10 

1988 

53 

17 

23 

14 

1989 

39 

15 

13 _ 

4 

1990 

43 

14 

17 

3 

1991 

42 

13 

8 

5 

1992 

70 

13 

9 

5 

1993 

60 

13 

6 

2 

1994 

90 

16 

11 

6 

1995 

90 

21 

20 

8 

1996 

119 

27 

18 

7 


6. SRP FUNDING SOURCES 

Funding sources for the 1997 SRP were the AFOSR-provided slots for the basic contract and 
laboratory funds. Funding sources by category for the 1997 SRP selected participants are shown here. 
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1997 SRP FUNDING CATEGORY 

SFRP 

GSRP 

HSAP 

AFOSR Basic Allocation Funds 

141 

89 

123 

USAF Laboratory Funds 

48 

9 

17 

HBCU/MI By AFOSR 
(Using Procured Addn'l Funds) 

0 

0 

N/A 

TOTAL 

9 

98 

140 


SFRP -188 were selected, but thirty two canceled too late to be replaced. 
GSRP - 98 were selected, but nine canceled too late to be replaced. 
HSAP - 140 were selected, but fourteen canceled too late to be replaced. 

7. COMPENSATION FOR PARTICIPANTS 


Compensation for SRP participants, per five-day work week, is shown in this table. 


1997 SRP Associate Compensation 


a y y 

PARTICIPANT CATEGORY 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 1 

Faculty Members 

$690 

$718 

$740 

$740 

$740 

$770 

$770 1 

Graduate Student 
(Master's Degree) 

$425 

$442 

$455 

$455 

S455 

$470 

$470 

Graduate Student 

(Bachelor’s Degree) 

$365 

$380 

$391 

$391 

S391 

$400 

$400 

High School Student 
| (First Year) 

$200 

$200 

$200 

$200 

S200 

$200 

$200 

High School Student 
[ (Subsequent Years) 

S240 

$240 

$240 

$240 

S240 

S240 

$240 


The program also offered associates whose homes were more than 50 miles from the laboratory an 
expense allowance (seven days per week) of $50/day for faculty and $40. day for graduate students. 
Transportation to the laboratory at the beginning of their tour and back to their home destinations at 
the end was also reimbursed for these participants. Of the combined SFRP and GSRP associates, 

65 % (194 out of 286) claimed travel reimbursements at an average round-trip cost of $776. 


Faculty members were encouraged to visit their laboratories before their summer tour began. All costs 
of these orientation visits were reimbursed. Forty-three percent (85 out ot 188) of faculty associates 
took orientation trips at an average cost of $388. By contrast, in 1993, 58 % of SFRP associates took 
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orientation visits at an average cost of $685; that was the highest percentage of associates opting to 
take an orientation trip since RDL has administered the SRP, and the highest average cost of an 
orientation trip. These 1993 numbers are included to show the fluctuation which can occur in these 
numbers for planning purposes. 

Program participants submitted biweekly vouchers countersigned by their laboratory research focal 
point, and RDL issued paychecks so as to arrive in associates hands two w eeks later. 

This is the second year of using direct deposit for the SFRP and GSRP associates. The process went 
much more smoothly with respect to obtaining required information from the associates, only 7% of 
the associates’ information needed clarification in order for direct deposit to properly function as 
opposed to 10% from last year. The remaining associates received their stipend and expense payments 

via checks sent in the US mail. 

HSAP program participants were considered actual RDL employees, and their respective state and 
federal income tax and Social Security were withheld from their paychecks. By the nature of their 
independent research, SFRP and GSRP program participants were considered to be consultants or 
independent contractors. As such, SFRP and GSRP associates were responsible for their own income 
taxes, Social Security, and insurance. 

8. CONTENTS OF THE 1997 REPORT 

The complete set of reports for the 1997 SRP includes this program management report (Volume 1) 
augmented by fifteen volumes of final research reports by the 1997 associates, as indicated below: 

_ 1997 SRP Final Report Volume Assignments 

| LABORATORY SFRP GSRP_ HSAP 

Armstrong 
Phillips 
I Rome 
Wright 

! AEDC, ALCs, WHMC 


2 

7 

12 

3 

8 

13 

4 

9 

14 

5A, 5B 

10 

15 

6 

11 

16 







APPENDIX A - PROGRAM STATISTICAL SUMMARY 


A. Colleges/Universities Represented 

Selected SFRP associates represented 169 different colleges, universities, and instimtions, 
GSRP associates represented 95 different colleges, universities, and institutions. 

B. States Represented 

SFRP -Applicants came from 47 states plus Washington D.C. Selectees represent 44 states. 
GSRP - Applicants came from 44 states. Selectees represent 32 states. 

HSAP - Applicants came from thirteen states. Selectees represent nine states. 


Total Number of Participants 

SFRP 

189 

GSRP 

97 

HSAP 

140 

TOTAL 

426 


Degrees Represented 


SFRP 

GSRP 

TOTAL 

Doctoral 

184 

0 

184 

Master's 

2 

41 

43 

Bachelor's 

0 

56 

56 

TOTAL 

186 

97 

298 


A-i 





SFRP Academic Titles 


Assistant Professor 

64 

| Associate Professor 

70 

j Professor 

i 40 


Instructor _ 


Chairman 


Visiting Professor 


Visiting Assoc. Prof. 


Research Associate 

9 1 

TOTAL 

186 1 


Source of Learning About the SRP 


Category 

Applicants 

Selectees 

Applied/participated in prior years 

28% 

34% 

Colleague familiar with SRP 

19% 

16% 

j Brochure mailed to institution 

23% 

17% 

Contact with Air Force laboratory' 

17% 

23% 

IEEE Spectrum 

2% 

1% 

B1IHE 

i% 

1% 

Other source 

10% 

8% 

TOTAL 

100% 

100% 

































APPENDIX B - SRP EVALUATION RESPONSES 


1. OVERVIEW 

Evaluations were completed and returned to RDL by four groups at the completion of the SRP. The 
number of respondents in each group is shown below. 


Table B-l. Total SRP Evaluations Received 


Evaluation Group 

Responses J 

SFRP & GSRPs 

275 

HSAPs 

113 

USAF Laboratory Focal Points 

84 

USAF Laboratory HSAP Mentors 

6 


All groups indicate unanimous enthusiasm for the SRP experience. 


The summarized recommendations for program improvement from both associates and laboratory 
personnel are listed below: 


A. Better preparation on the labs' part prior to associates' arrival (i.e.. office space, 
computer assets, clearly defined scope of work). 

B. Faculty Associates suggest higher stipends for SFRP associates. 

C. Both HSAP Air Force laboratory mentors and associates would like the summer tour 
extended from the current 8 weeks to either 10 or 11 weeks; the groups state it takes 4- 
6 weeks just to get high school students up-to-speed on what’s going on at laboratory. 
(Note: this same argument was used to raise the faculty and graduate student 
participation time a few years ago.) 
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2. 1997 USAF LABORATORY FOCAL POINT (LFP) EVALUATION RESPONSES 


The summarized results listed below are from the 84 LFP evaluations received. 
1. LFP evaluations received and associate preferences: 



LFP Evaluation Summary. The summarized responses, by laboratory, are listed on the following 
page. LFPs were asked to rate the following questions on a scale from 1 (below average) to 5 (abo\e 

average). 

2. LFPs involved in SRP associate application evaluation process: 

a. Time available for evaluation of applications: 

b. Adequacy of applications for selection process: 

3. Value of orientation trips: 

4. Length of research tour: 

5 a. Benefits of associate's work to laboratory: 

b. Benefits of associate's work to Air Force: 

6. a. Enhancement of research qualifications for LFP and staff: 

b. Enhancement of research qualifications for SFRP associate: 

c. Enhancement of research qualifications for GSRP associate: 

7. a. Enhancement of knowledge for LFP and staff: 

b. Enhancement of knowledge for SFRP associate: 

c. Enhancement of knowledge for GSRP associate: 

8. Value of Air Force and university links: 

9. Potential for future collaboration: 

10. a. Your working relationship with SFRP: 
b. Your working relationship with GSRP: 

11. Expenditure of your time worthwhile: 

(Continued on next page) 
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12. Quality of program literature for associate: 

13. a. Quality of RDL’s communications with you: 

b. Quality of RDL's communications with associates: 

14. Overall assessment of SRP: 


Table 1 

B-3. Laboratory Focal Point Reponses to above questions 


AEDC 

AL 

USAFA 

PL 

RL 

WHAIC 

WL 

it Evals Reev’d 


1 

1 

14 

5 

0 

46 

Question ft 


2 

- 

86 % 

0 % 

88 % 

80 % 

- 

85 % 

2a 

- 

4.3 

n/a 

3.8 

4.0 

- 

3.6 

2b 

- 

4.0 

n/a 

3.9 

4.5 

- 

4.1 

3 

- 

4.5 

n/a 

4.3 

4.3 

- 

3.7 

4 

- 

4.1 

4.0 

4.1 

4.2 

- 

3.9 

5a 

- 

4.3 

5.0 

4.3 

4.6 

- 

4.4 

5b 

- 

4.5 

n/a 

4.2 

4.6 

- 

4.3 

6a 

- 

4.5 

5.0 

4.0 

4.4 

- 

4.3 

6b 

- 

4.3 

n/a 

4.1 

5.0 

- 

4.4 

6c 

- 

3.7 

5.0 

3.5 

5.0 

- 

4.3 

7a 

- 

4.7 

5.0 

4.0 

4.4 

- 

4.3 

7b 

- 

4.3 

n/a 

4.2 

5.0 

- 

4.4 

7c 

- 

4.0 

5.0 

3.9 

5.0 

- 

4.3 

8 

- 

4.6 

4.0 

4.5 

4.6 

- 

4.3 

9 

- 

4.9 

5.0 

4.4 

4.8 

- 

4.2 

10a 

- 

5.0 

n/a 

4.6 

4.6 

- 

4.6 

10b 

- 

4.7 

5.0 

3.9 

5.0 

- 

4.4 

11 

- 

4.6 

5.0 

4.4 

4.8 

- 

4.4 

12 

- 

4.0 

4.0 

4.0 

4.2 

- 

3.8 

13a 

- 

3.2 

4.0 

3.5 

3.8 

- 

3.4 

13b 

- 

3.4 

4.0 

3.6 

4.5 

- 

3.6 

14 

- 

4.4 

5.0 

4.4 

4.8 

- 

4.4 
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3. 1997 SFRP & GSRP EVALUATION RESPONSES 


The summarized results listed below are 


from the 257 SFRP/GSRP evaluations received. 


Associates w ere asked to 
average) - by Air Force 
questions. 


rate the following questions on a scale from 1 (below average) to 5 (above 
base results and over-all results of the 1997 evaluations are listed after the 


1. The match between the laboratories research and your field. 

2. Your working relationship with your LFP: 

3. Enhancement of your academic qualifications: 

4. Enhancement of your research qualifications: 

5. T 3 b readiness for you: LFP, task, plan: 

6. Lab readiness for you: equipment, supplies, facilities: 

7. Lab resources: 

8. Lab research and administrative support: 

9. Adequacy of brochure and associate handbook: 

10. RDL communications with you: 

11. Overall payment procedures: 

12. Overall assessment of the SRP: 

13. a. Would you apply again? 

b. Will you continue this or related research? 

14. Was length of your tour satisfactory? . 

15. Percentage of associates who experienced difficulties in finding housing. 

16. Where did you stay during your SRP tour? 

a. At Home: 

b. With Friend: 

c. On Local Economy: 

d. Base Quarters: 

17. Value of orientation visit: 

a. Essential: 

b. Convenient: 

c. Not Worth Cost: 

d. Not Used: 

SFRP and GSRP associate's responses are listed in tabular format on the following page. 
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Table B-4. 1997 SFRP & GSRP Associate Responses to SRP Evaluation 



Arnold i 

Brook* 

Edward* | 

Fylin 


Haft'wm 

KWh 

KirtLuid ] 

Lackland 

Rubini 


WKVFU 

avtrajcv 

# 

res 

■ 

48 

Hi 

14 

31 

19 

H 


l 

2 

10 

85 

257 

1 

4.8 

EH 


EH 

EH 

4.9 

EH 

be 

5.0 

5.0 

4.0 

KH 

111 

2 

EffiM 

EMM 

4.1 

EH 

EH 

4.7 


warn 

5.0 

5.0 

KH 

4.8 

EH 

3 

wrm 

EH 

4.0 

wrm 

EH 

4.2 

Ell 

MM 

5.0 

5.0 

mrm 

iEf 

EH 

mm 

KH 

BUM 

3.8 

EH 

EH 


EH 

wrm 

5.0 

4.0 

WWW 

mm 

EHt 

5 

iU 


3.3 

48J 

EH 

4.5 

43 

4.2 

5.0 

5.0 

3.9 

KH 

EH 

6 

if 


mm 

EH 

EH 

4.5 

inn 

3.8 

5.0 

5.0 

3.8 

KH 

EH 

7 

E9 


mm 

^8_ 

ill 

4.3 

43 

4.1 

5.0 

5.0 

BE 

BE 

EH 

8 

E9 

EH 

BE 

EH 

EH 

4.3 

43 

4.5 

5.0 

5.0 

BSE 

KH 

wai 

9 

eh 

EH 

BE 

EH 

ill 

4.5 

EH 

mm 

5.0 

5.0 

4.1 

KH 

EH 

10 

EH 

EH 

EE 

EH 

4.1 

4.1 

4.0 

mm 

HI 


3.6 

mm 

EH 

11 

U8_ 

4.1 

ESI 

Eli! 

3.9 

4.1 

4.0 

4.0 

3.0 

EH 

BE 

nr 

nr\ 

12 

EH 

EH 

BE 

EH 

EH 

4.9 

EH 

KH 

5.0 

EH 

KH 

KH 

EH 

! Numbers below are 

percentages | 

13a 

83 

90 

83 

93 

87 

75 

100 

81 

100 

100 

100 

86 

87 

13b 

100 

89 

83 

100 

94 

98 

100 

94 

100 

100 

100 

94 

93 

14 

83 

96 

100 

90 

87 

80 

100 

92 

100 

100 

70 

84 

88 

15 

17 

6 

■m 

33 

20 

76 

33 

25 

0 

100 

20 

8 

39 

16a 

- 

26 

17 

9 

38 

23 

33 

4 

- 

- 

- 

30 


16b 

100 

33 

- 

40 

- 

8 

- 

- 

- 

. 

36 

2 


16c 


41 

83 

40 

62 

69 

67 

96 

100 

100 

64 

68 


I6d 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0 


17a 


33 

100 

17 

50 

14 

67 

39 

- 

50 

40 

31 

35 

17b 


21 

- 

17 

10 

14 

- 

24 

- 

50 

20 

16 

16 

17c 


- 

- 

- 

10 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

3 

17d 

100 

46 

- 

66 

30 

69 

33 

37 

100 

- 

40 

51 

46 



















































































































































































































4. 1997 USAF LABORATORY HSAP MENTOR EVALUATION RESPONSES 
Not enough evaluations received (5 total) from Mentors to do useful summary. 
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5. 1997 HSAP EVALUATION RESPONSES 


The summarized results listed below are from the 113 HSAP evaluations received. 

HSAP apprentices were asked to rate the follow ing questions on a scale from 
l (below average) to 5 (above average) 

1. Your influence on selection of topic/type of work. 

2. Working relationship w ith mentor, other lab scientists. 

3. Enhancement of your academic qualifications. 

4. Technically challenging work. 

5. Lab readiness for you: mentor, task, w'ork plan, equipment. 

6. Influence on your career. 

7. Increased interest in math/science. 

8. Lab research & administrative support. 

9. Adequacy of RDL’s Apprentice Handbook and administrative materials. 

10. Responsiveness of RDL communications. 

11. Overall payment procedures. 

12. Overall assessment of SRP value to you. 

13. Would you apply again next year? Yes (92 %) 

14. Will you pursue future studies related to this research? Yes (68 %) 

15. Was Tour length satisfactory? Yes (82 %) 



Arnold 

Brooks 


■15^1 

Griffiss 

Hanscom 



WPAFB 

Totals 

# 

5 

19 


15 

13 


7 

5 

40 

113 

resp 











l 

2.8 

3.3 

3.4 

3.5 



3.2 

3.6 

3.6 

3.4 

2 

4.4 

4.6 

4.5 

4.8 



4.4 

4.0 

4.6 

4.6 

3 

4.0 

4.2 


■a 


mm 

■ 


4.4 

4.4 

4 

3.6 

3.9 


BH 

■9 

— 

n 


4.3 

4.2 

5 

4.4 

4.1 

3.7 

4.5 

4.1 

MEM 

3.9 

3.6 

3.9 

4.0 

6 

3.2 

3.6 

3.6 

4.1 

3.8 

El 

3.3 

3.8 

3.6 

3.7 

7 

2.8 

4.1 


3.9 

3.9 

5.0 

3.6 

4.0 

U 

3.9 

8 

3.8 

4.1 


4.3 

4.0 

4.0 

4.3 

3.8 

El 

4.2 

9 

4.4 

3.6 

4.1 

4.1 


■ 


4.0 

3.7 

3.8 

10 

4.0 

3.8 

4.1 

3.7 




WBm 

3.8 

3.8 

IB 

mm 

■a 




mm 

3.7 

2.6 

3.7 

3.8 

la 

BH 






4.6 

4.2 

4.3 

4.5 

Numbers below are percenta 

ees 

13 


95% 

100% 

100% 

85% 


100% 

100% 

907 

92% 

14 


80% 

71% 

80% 

54% 


71% 

80% 

657 

68% 

15 

100% 

70% 

71% 

100% 

100% 

50% 

1^ 


mm 
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ATMOSPHERIC REACTIONS OF VOLATILE PAINT COMPONENTS: 

A MODELING APPROACH 


Jean M. Andino, Ph.D. 

Assistant Professor 

Department of Environmental Engineering Sciences 
University of Florida 

Abstract 


In order to determine effective air pollution control strategies, the 
reactions of pollutants must be known. The primary mechanism of 
destruction for oxygenated compounds in the atmosphere is reaction with 
hydroxyl radicals. In the presence of oxygen and NO, these radicals form 
alkoxy radicals. To predict the yields of stable products from the reactions 
of organics, one must be able to accurately estimate the relative 
importance of the decomposition, isomerization, and O 2 reaction 
pathways of these alkoxy radicals. The work presented examines the 
decomposition and O 2 reaction pathways for alkoxy radicals of the 
general type, Ri- 0-C(0)-R2. Experimental yields for the OH initiated 
photooxidation of selected oxygenated compounds that are typically used 
in Air Force operations were compared to yields predicted from computer 
based chemical modeling. New estimates for the rate constants for the 
decomposition and O 2 reaction pathways for alkoxy radicals of the 
general form Ri- 0-C(0)-R2 have been determined to be 2.2 x 10 4 s _1 and 
4.6 x 10 16 cm 3 molecule 1 s 1 , respectively. These new rate constant 
estimates will allow Air Force personnel to accurately assess the air 
quality impacts of operations involving oxygenated compounds. 
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ATMOSPHERIC REACTIONS OF VOLATILE PAINT COMPONENTS: 

A MODELING APPROACH 


Jean M. Andino, Ph.D. 


Introduction 

The atmospheric chemistry of oxygenated compounds has received 
increased attention because of the use of these compounds as fuel 
additives and solvents. Once emitted into the atmosphere, these 
compounds can react to eventually form ozone, a nationally regulated 
pollutant. Traditionally, air quality models have been used by researchers 
in order to evaluate ozone controlling strategies. To make accurate 
predictions, these models must, among other things, accurately represent 
the chemistry taking place in a given region. The research sponsored by 
the Air Force Summer Faculty program was aimed at improving the 
chemical kinetic representations of key intermediates formed from 
oxygenated compounds through the use of computer modeling. Many of 
the species that were used as test compounds included volatile 
components of paints used in typical Air Force operations. It has been 
found that the paints used by the Air Force contain a wide variety of 
acetates, alcohols, and ketones, among other classes of compounds! 1 !. 
Therefore, in order for the Air Force to evaluate the air quality impact of 
proposed changes in operations involving the emissions of volatile 
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components, the chemistry of oxygenated compounds must be accurately 
represented in air quality models. 

The kinetics of the OH, NO3, and ozone reactions with selected 
oxygenated species have been reasonably well investigated, and 
compilations of these values are available in the literature l 2 l Based on 
these values, and considering the average atmospheric concentrations of 
OH, NO3, and ozone in the atmosphere, it is clear that the major loss 
process for oxygenated compounds in the atmosphere is reaction with OH 
radicals. From structure activity calculations! 3 ! and product studies 
available in the literature t 4 " 8 ! , it is known that the most likely mode of 
hydroxyl radical attack on oxygenated compounds that are of interest to 
Air Force operations is hydrogen atom abstraction from a carbon center to 
form a highly reactive radical. Oxygen quickly adds to the initial radical 
to form a peroxy radical, which, in the presence of nitric oxide, is 
subsequently reduced to an alkoxy radical. It is the fate of this alkoxy 
radical that is in question. It is known that the alkoxy radical can 
decompose, react with oxygen, or isomerize, depending on the nature 
(primary, secondary, tertiary) and size of the radical f 2 ! . However, the 
kinetics associated with each of these pathways are uncertain. Atkinson t 2 ! 
has reported equations that can be used to determine rate constants for the 
alkoxy radical decomposition and oxygen reactions. Both equations are 
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based on the enthalpies of the particular reaction- either the enthalpy of 
decomposition (AHd) or the enthalpy of alkoxy radical reaction with 
oxygen(AHo 2 )- The equations are: 


W » =13x10 ~' 9 nde^ 

(Equation 1) 

k =7dri0 14 p~ EJ/rt 

#V Decomposition Alv/ c 

(Equation 2) 


where "n" is the number of abstractable hydrogen atoms, "d" is the 
degeneracy, "A" is the preexponential factor, "Ed" is defined as: 

Ed = 11.2+ 0.79 AH d , 

"R" is the ideal gas constant, and "T" is the temperature in Kelvin. The 
equations represented above have been tested against a small database of 
alkoxy radicals, and seem to be adequate for endothermic reactions 1 2 L 
However, these equations do not adequately predict the rate constants 
associated with alkoxy radical reactions that are exothermic in nature. In 
addition, the equations do not adequately represent alkoxy radicals 
formed from oxygenated compounds. Much of the difficulty associated 
with developing equations to predict the rate constants of the reactions of 
various types of alkoxy radicals has been due to the paucity of 
experimental product data. In recent years, several experimentally based 
product studies have been conducted both at Tyndall AFB and elsewhere 
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on oxygenated compounds l 4-8 !. These new results formed the basis of the 
modeling studies conducted this summer, and have led to hew estimates 
for the decomposition and O 2 reaction pathways for alkoxy radicals of the 
general form Ri- 0-C(0)-R2 that originate from oxygenated compounds. 

Methods 

One of the major volatile components of paints used in Air Force 
operations is 2-ethoxy ethyl acetate (EEA) I 1 !. This compound has been 
investigated experimentally by the Air Team at Tyndall AFB and 
therefore served as the perfect test compound. The initial goal was to 
determine if a computer model of the reactions of EEA could adequately 
predict the products seen in experimental studies. A mechanism was 
devised based on the work of Wells et al. M (see Figure 1), and was 
implemented in the " Atmospheric Photochemical Mechanism Preparation and 
Emissions Processing Program" PI . The rate constants for the initial OH 
radical abstraction steps were determined using the relative rate study of 
Wells et al. M in conjunction with the structure activity formulation of 
Kwok and Atkinson! 3 ! . Rate constants for the reactions of the initial 
radical with O 2 and the 
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+ 



Ethyl 

Formate 


HO' 

+ 

0 

o 


ho 2 

+ o 



0 


Ethanediol 

Acetate 

Formate 


’ CH 3 

+ O 



o 


Ethylene 

Glycol 

Diacetate 


Figure 1: Mechanism of hydroxyl radical reaction with 2-ethoxy ethyl 
acetate in air. 
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subsequent peroxy/alkoxy radical reactions with NO or NO 2 were 
estimated using the recommendations in Atkinson I 2 L The rate constants 
for alkoxy radical decomposition and O 2 reaction pathways in the initial 
mechanism used were determined by calculating the corresponding 
enthalpies of reaction and using Equations 1 and 2 (the method of 
Atkinson! 2 ]). The enthalpies of reaction were determined using the 
"National Institute of Standards and Technology (NIST) Structures and 
Properties Database Estimation Program "1 10 1 which is based on Benson group 
additivity principles. It should be noted that some of the enthalpies could 
not be calculated because of a lack of Benson group information, and 
therefore had to be estimated using a bond additivity principle. As an 
example, the enthalpy of formation of one of the initial radicals formed in 
the EEA photooxidation mechanism. 


0 # 



O 


could not be calculated using the NIST program. However, the enthalpy 
of formation of the corresponding protenated compound could be 
determined. Thus, using the available database in the NIST program, the 
contribution of the hydrogen atom to the overall enthalpy of formation of 
a compound was determined. Several test compounds for which data 
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were available both for the stable species and the hydrogen atom 
abstracted radical were used to determine the contribution of the 
hydrogen atom to the enthalpy of formation. As just one example, the 
following two compounds were input into the NIST program: 



OH O- 

A B 


The enthalpies of formation for structures A and B were calculated using 
the NIST program as -70.4 kcal/mol and -17.5 kcal/mol, respectively. The 
difference between the two enthalpies (52.9 kcal/mol) represents the 
contribution of the hydrogen atom to the overall enthalpy of formation. 
This value was consistent regardless of what structures were input, and 
was used to correct for the contribution of the hydrogen atom to the 
enthalpy of formation. Presented in Table I are the enthalpies of 
formation for individual species and overall reactions in the EEA + OH 
mechanism along with the corresponding rate constants. Those structures 
whose enthalpies were estimated using the above mentioned technique 
are clearly noted. 

The completed mechanism was executed in the Carter modeling 
program PI, which gives concentration versus time profiles as the output. 
Reactions which modeled the loss of the major products EF, EAF, and 
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Table I: Calculated enthalpies and rate constants for EEA photooxidation by OH 
radicals. ____-___„- 

Parent C mpd \ Radical \ A/Oi\ Oh reactantfs)' I Products produ cts - 

-EEA (Rad 1-0) A -139 2 Ethyl Formate -92 0 
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ab Units of kcal/mol. Calculated using the NIST program •. 

c The enthalpy of the protenated compound was compound was calculated using the NIST program l,0] , and 
52.9 kcal/mol was added to the enthalpy to take into account the contribution of the abstracted hydrogen 
atom. 


























EGD were not included in the mechanism in order to directly compare 
corrected experimental and predicted yields. The yield for a given 
product was determined as the ratio of the concentration of the product 
to the change in the concentration of the reactant organic. 

Once the mechanism for EEA was developed, corrected, and tested, 
additional compounds were also tested to see if predicted results matched 
experimental results using the formulation of Atkinson PI to determine the 
rate constants for the alkoxy radical reactions. Full mechanisms were 
prepared for the additional oxygenated compounds. Table II indicates the 
compounds tested and their structure. Presented in Table III are the 
product yields resulting from laboratory studies of the OH initiated 
photooxidation of each of the compounds. 


TableJI: Names and structures of test compounds used in this study 


Compound 


Structure 


Ethyl-3-Ethoxy Propionate 

2-Ethoxy Ethanol 

2-Butoxy Ethanol 

Diethyl Ether 
Ethyl-t-Butyl Ether 



. 0 . 

O 
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Table III: Experimentally determined molar yields for the products of the 


OH initiated photooxidation of several oxygenated compounds. 


Parent Compound 

Product Name 

Yield 

Reaction 

Pathway 

Source 

2-Ethoxy Ethyl 

Ethyl Formate 

0.328 

Decomp. 

[4] 

Acetate 

Ethylene Glycol 

0.04 

02 



Diacetate 

Ethanediol 

0.37 

O 2 



Acetate Formate 




Ethyl-2-Ethoxy 

Ethyl (3- 

0.30 

Decomp. 

[11] 

Propionate 

Formoloxy) 

Propionate 





Ethyl Glyoxate 

0.25 

Decomp. 



Ethyl Formate 

0.37 

Decomp. 



Diethyl Malonate 


O 2 



Ethyl (2-Formyl) 

0.048 

Decomp./ 



Acetate 


0 2 



Acetaldehyde 

0.049 

Decomp./ 





0 2 


2-Ethoxy Ethanol 

Ethyl Formate 

0.37 

Decomp. 

Decomp./ 

[12] 




o 2 


2-Butoxy Ethanol 

Butyl Formate 

0.35 

Decomp. 

[8] 


Ethylene Glycol 

0.39 

Decomp. 



Monoformate 

Butoxyacetaldehy 

0.12 

0 2 



de 





3-Hydroxy Butyl 

0.20 

O 2 



Formate 





Propionaldehyde 

0.2 

Decomp./ 





0 2 


Diethyl Ether 

Ethyl Formate 


Decomp. 

[6] 




([5]) 


Ethyl Acetate 


O 2 

[6] 




([5]) 

Ethyl-t-Butyl Ether 

t-Butyl Formate 

0.64 

Decomp. 

[ 7 ] m 


(0.77) 




t-Butyl Acetate 

0.13 

O 2 

[7] ([6]) 


(0) 
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Results 


The yields of the three major products of EEA photooxidation, 
ethanediol acetate formate (EAF), ethyl formate (EF), and ethylene glycol 
diacetate (EGD), were determined using a mechanism that implemented 
the rate constants derived from Equations 1 and 2. These yields were 
0.0003, 0.0451, and 0.453, respectively. The experimentally derived 
product yields reported by Wells et al. M were 0.37, 0.328, and 0.04, 
respectively. It was therefore clear that the rate constants used in the 
initial mechanism did not adequately represent experimental conditions, 
and therefore could not be used to properly assess the impact of EEA 
emissions from painting operations on ozone formation. In addition, 
upon careful examination of the structure of the alkoxy radicals, it was 
evident that alkoxy radicals of the form Ri- 0-C(0)-R2 were influential in 
the production of the products of interest. The rate constants for the 
alkoxy radical decomposition and O 2 reaction pathways in the EEA 
mechanism were subsequently adjusted so that predicted yields matched 
experimental yields. Note that the rate constants of other reactions in the 
EEA mechanism were not adjusted, since they were relatively well 
known, or had been studied experimentally. The results indicated that 
rate constants for the decomposition and oxygen reaction pathways for 
the Ri- 0-C(0)-R2 alkoxy radical of 2.2x 10 4 s* 1 and 4.6xl0 16 cm 3 molecule 1 
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s _1 , respectively, produced predicted yields for the products of EEA 
photooxidation that closely matched experimentally determined yields. 
Figures 2-4 indicate the agreement between the experimental data points 
for EEA and the predicted yields. The dotted lines represent the 
predictions made using the older alkoxy radical reaction rate constant 
formulation (based on enthalpies) by Atkinson [2], and the solid lines 
represent the predictions made using the two newly developed rate 
constants (independent of reaction enthalpies). The points are actual data 
points from the study of Wells et al. 



Figure 2: Predicted and experimental results for the production of ethanediol acetate 
formate (EAF) from EEA + OH photooxidation. 
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Figure 3: Predicted and experimental results for the production of ethyl formate (EF) 
from EEA + OH photooxidation. 



Figure 4: Predicted and experimental results for the production of ethylene glycol 
diacetate (EGD) from EEA + OH photooxidation. 
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The modeling studies were also conducted on the oxygenated 
compounds appearing in Table II. Use of the older, enthalpy based 
equations (Equations 1 and 2) to determine rate constants for the alkoxy 
radical reaction pathways produced yields of the major products of 
photooxidation that were not consistent with experimental results. Table 
IV clearly illustrates the discrepancies between the predicted and 
experimental results. Once the rate constants determined in the EEA 
study were applied to the reactions of alkoxy radicals of the form: Ri-O- 
C(0)-R2, the match between the predicted and experimental yields 
improved. Again, Table IV indicates the agreement between the predicted 
and experimental yields. It is important to note that the rate constants 
developed in the EEA modeling study were directly applied to the alkoxy 
radical reactions of the additional oxygenated compounds studied. The 
rate constants were not adjusted further. Examination of Table IV gives a 
clear indication that mechanisms that use the new, enthalpy-independent 
alkoxy radical rate constants are able to more accurately reproduce 
experimentally observed product yields than mechanisms based on the 
enthalpy dependent alkoxy radical reaction rate constants. 
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Table IV: Comparison between experimental and predicted molar yields 
of products formed in the hydroxyl radical initiated photooxidation of 
selected oxygenated compounds. ___ 


Parent 

Compound 

Product Name 

Expt'l 

Yield 

Predicted 
Yield a 

Predicted 
Yield b 

2-Ethoxy Ethyl 
Acetate 

Ethyl Formate 

0.328 

0.38 

0.0451 


Ethylene Glycol 
Diacetate 

0.04 

0.04 

0.453 


Ethanediol Acetate 
Formate 

0.37 

0.38 

0.0003 

Ethyl-2-Ethoxy 

Propionate 

Ethyl (3-Formoloxy) 
Propionate 

0.30 

0.23 

9xl0- 5 


Ethyl Glyoxate 

0.25 

0.32 

wmm 


Ethyl Formate 
Diethyl Malonate 

0.37 

0.32 

0.03 

III 


Ethyl (2-Formyl) 
Acetate 

0.048 

0.11 

0.37 


Acetaldehyde 

0.049 

0.11 

0.38 


Ethyl Formate 

0.37 

0.34 

0.04 

2-Butoxy Ethanol 

Butyl Formate 

0.35 

0.32 

0.41 

Diethyl Ether 

Ethyl Formate 

m 

0.90 

1.00 


Ethyl Acetate 

gg 

0.09 

0.00007 

Ethyl-t-Butyl 

Ether 

t-Butyl Formate 


0.76 

0.0006 


t-Butyl Acetate 

m 

0.08 

0.90 


a Predictions made using the rate constants developed in this work for the 
Ri- 0-C(0 )-R 2 radical. 

b Predictions made using the rate constant formulations (Equations 1 and 
2) by Atkinson I 2 1. 
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Discussion 


The newly developed rate constants provide a better estimate to the 
oxygenated alkoxy radical decomposition and O 2 reaction pathways than 
previous estimates. It is clear that based on the results obtained with tests 
against six different oxygenated compounds, an enthalpy based 
relationship is not needed to adequately model the product distributions 
expected from the reactions of alkoxy radicals of the form Ri- 0-C(0)-R2. 
Instead, the decomposition and O 2 reaction pathways for these specific 
alkoxy radicals can be well represented by rate constants of 2.2 x 10 4 s 4 
and 4.6 x 10 46 cm 3 molecule- 1 s 4 , respectively. In order to further test the 
rate constants derived in this study, additional experimental and 
modeling work on the OH initiated photooxidation of oxygenated 
compounds will have to be performed. However, in the near future, the 
newly derived rate constants can provide much needed improvement to 
the representations of oxygenated species in air quality models, thus 
allowing the Air Force to more accurately predict the air quality impact of 
operations that involve the release of volatile oxygenated organic 
compounds. 
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NOVEL ELECTROCHEMILUMINESCENCE REACTIONS 
AND INSTRUMENTATION 


Anthony Andrews 
Assistant Professor 

Centre for Intelligent Chemical Instrumentation 
Ohio University 


Abstract 

A number of compounds whose structure indicated that they might bind to cations were screened for their 
electrochemiluminescence (ECL) properties. Screening was carried out in the presence of tripropylamine as a co¬ 
reactant. The organic compounds were screened both with and without a cation present by using a batch ECL 
instrument in two modes, solution and bead capture. 

The three compounds which showed a large increase in ECL in the presence of cadmium ions were 
examined further. Conditions for the ECL reaction were optimised and a calibration graph for cadmium 
constructed. Limits of detection for cadmium were found to be in the low parts per billion region. 

An ECL system which operates in both stop-flow and flow-through modes was constructed. A data 
acquisition program for acquisition of both the electrode voltage and photomultiplier tube output was written. A 
preliminary characterisation of the home-built flow-through ECL system was carried out using tris(2,2 ? - 
bipyridyl)ruthenium(II), a well known electrochemiluminescent compound. 
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NOVEL ELECTROCHEMILUMINESCENCE REACTIONS 


AND INSTRUMENTATION 


Anthony Andrews 


Introduction 

ECL is the generation of light during a chemical reaction with at least one of the reagents being generated 
in situ at an electrode. This has the advantage of allowing the reaction to be controlled and managed by adjustments 
to the applied potential. The occurrence, mechanisms and analytical applications of ECL are well covered in a 
recent review (1). Probably the most common electrochemiluminescent reagent is tris(2,2'- 

bipyridinyl)ruthenium(II) [Ru(bpy)j + ] which has been used to determine a number of different compounds 
including aliphatic amines (2), drugs (3,4), amino acids (5,6), oxalate in urine (7), pyruvate (8) and 13-lactam 
antibiotics (9). 

Perhaps the greatest potential for ECL lies in the area of sensors. Electrochemical sensors have the 
potential for analytical measurement to move from the laboratory to the field, and to perform these measurements 
rapidly, inexpensively and reliably. 

By utilising the additional selectivity of ECL it is feasible that a major disadvantage of field 
electrochemical sensors could be overcome, that is, their lack of selectivity. This is because the addition of a 
chemiluminescence step adds extra selectivity to the sensor in addition to the discrimination provided by the 
electrochemical stage. 

In order for ECL sensors to become a reality, more fundamental electrochemiluminescent reactions must 
be discovered and characterised.(lO). Preliminary work in this area has been undertaken by Bruno and co-workers 
who have reported on a number of novel ECL reactions (11-13). This work indicated that ECL can be modified in 
the presence of metal ions (cations). The determination of metal ions in the field is a topic of interest to both the US 
Air Force and agencies such as the US EPA. 

A logical extension of the previous work would be to continue screening organic ligands for intrinsic ECL 
and a modification of that ECL in the presence of cations. This work has focussed on this area and another critical 
area for ECL development, that of instrumentation design. 
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ORGANIC LIGAND SCREENING 


Experimental 

The instrument used to screen compounds for ECL activity was a Origen Analyzer (Igen, Inc.). Solutions 
for the Origen were ECL assay buffer which consisted of disodium hydrogen phosphate (0.15 M, Fisher Scientific), 
Triton X-100 (0.5 %, Sigma) and tripropylamine (TPA, 0.2 M, Aldrich) pH adjusted to 7.5 with concentrated 
hydrochloric acid. Cell cleaner solution consisted of potassium hydroxide (0.71 M, Sigma) and Triton X-100 (0.5 
%). All water used was 18 MQ water obtained from a Bamstead E-pure system. Ions were obtained as atomic 
absorption standards from Fisher Scientific or Spex Corp. A list of ions examined for their effect upon ECL is 
given in Table 1. Organic compounds whose structure indicated that they might form complexes with cations, thus 
changing their ECL, were obtained from Aldrich or Alfa ^ESAR. Figure 1 shows the structures of these twelve 
compounds. Solutions of the individual compounds (1 mg/mL) were prepared in methanol (HPLC grade, Aldrich). 

Samples for screening were prepared with organic ligand (200 pL), ion of interest (100 pL) and assay 
buffer (700 pL). Samples were screened using the default setting on the Origen in bead capture and solution modes. 



phthalazine 



quinazoline 



quinoxaline 



2,2-bis(2-pyridyl)pyrazine 2,3-diaminonapthaIene 
Figure 1. Structure and names of the 12 organic ligands screened 


2,2-bipyridine 
for ECL. 
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Table 1 Ions tested for effect upon ECL 


Ag + 

Ba 2+ 

Cu 2+ 

K + 

Ni 2+ 

Se 4+ 

Tl + 

Al 3+ 

Ca 2+ 

Eu 3+ 

Li + 

Pb 2+ 

Si 4+ 

V s+ 

As 3+ 

Cd 2+ 

Fe 3+ 

Mg 2+ 

Re 3+ 

Sn 2+ 

W 4+ 

Au + 

Cr 6+ 

Ga 3+ 

Mn 2+ 

Ru 3+ 

Sr 24 

Zn 2+ 

B 

Co 2+ 

Hg 2+ 

Na + 

Sb 2+ 

Tb 3+ 



Results 

Initial ECL screen 

The results of the ECL screening are shown in Figures 2-14. 
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Figure 2. Results of the ECL screen with no organic ligand. 
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Figure 4. Results of the ECL screen with quinazoline. 
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Figure 5. Results of the ECL screen with quinoxaline. 
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Figure 6. Results of the ECL screen with 1,10-phenanthroline. 
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Figure 7. Results of the ECL screen with 4,7-phenanthroline. 
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Figure 8. Results of the ECL screen with terpyridine. 



Figure 9. Results of the ECL screen with phenazine. 
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*jbead capture 
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Figure 10. Results of the ECL screen with 2,3-bis(2-pyridyl)pyrazine. 
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Figure 11. Results of the ECL screen with 2,3-diphenyl- l,4-diazospiro[4,5]deca- 1,3-diene. 
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Figure 12. Results of the ECL screen with 2,2'-bipyridine. 
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Figure 13. Results of the ECL screen with 2,3-diaminonapthalene. 
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Figure 14. Results of the ECL screen with benzo[c]cinnoline. 


The following reactions were found to give enhanced ECL: In the bead capture mode; Au with 4,7- 
phenathroline and 2,3-DAN, Fe with 2,3-DAN, V with 2,3-DAN and phthalazine, and Ru with phthalazine. In 
solution mode; Cd with 1,10-phenanhroline, terpyridine and bipyridine, Hg with diazaspiro, Se with 2,3-DAN, Fe 
with 2,3-DAN and Ag with phenazine. 


Reaction Optimisation 

Three compounds were found to give greatly increased ECL in the presence of cadmium ions. To optimise 
the reaction conditions for ECL generation between cadmium ions and these compounds the following parameters 
were studied; organic ligand concentration, TPA assay buffer pH, TPA assay buffer concentration, order of mixing 
of solutions, and the time after mixing at which the ECL is generated. The parameters were optimised using a 
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univariate approach. Exact optimisation details are given in the 1997 Final Report for the Summer Faculty 
Research Program at Armstrong Laboratory of Paul Tavema (14). 

Calibration graphs for cadmium were generated under the optimum reaction conditions. Figures 15, 16 
and 17 are the linear portions of calibration graphs for cadmium with 1,10-phenanthroline, terpyridine and 
bipyridine respectively. It was found that above 1 ppm for 1,10-phenanthroline, 750 ppb for terpyridine and 5 ppm 
for bipyridine the emission levelled off. 
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Figure 15. Cadmium ion calibration graph (linear region) with 1,10-phenanthroline. 
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Figure 16. Cadmium ion calibration graph (linear region) with terpyridine. 



Figure 17. Cadmium ion calibration graph (linear region) with bipyridine. 

Limits of detection (blank signal plus three times standard deviation of blank) calculated from the graphs 
are 6, 8, and 50 ppb cadmium ion with 1,10-phenanthroline, terpyridine and bipyridine respectively. Interference 
from other metal ions present in solution was also examined and is reported on in the report of Paul Tavema as 
described earlier. 

Discussion 

An interesting point to note is the presence of enhanced ECL in the bead capture mode. The theory behind 
the bead capture mode of operation is that the magnetic field supplied by the magnet attracts magnetic material in 
the ECL cell (normally coated beads) to the electrode surface. The rest of the sample is washed out of the cell with 
TPA assay buffer. When the voltage is applied the ECL material is at the electrode surface and gives rise to a larger 
signal than would have been seen had the ECL material been distributed throughout the ECL cell. 

Ions such as Au + , V s+ and Ru 3+ are not ferromagnetic and so a sample containing these ions and a ligand 
should not have anything that can be attracted top the electrode surface. Hence, all the sample should be swept out 
of the cell by the TPA assay buffer. An examination of the electron configuration of Au + and Ru 3+ indicates that 
they have an unpaired electron. This means that they will be paramagnetic. This may explain how material is 
attracted to the electrode surface and the enhanced signal seen. V 5+ has no unpaired electrons though and will not be 
paramagnetic. For this reason the enhanced signal seen with V 5+ in the bead capture mode cannot be explained at 
this time. If some of the V 5+ was in fact V 2+ however this would exhibit paramagnetic behaviour and could explain 
the results seen. No experiments were conducted to test this hypothesis. 
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Emission in the Ru(bpy) 3 + reaction occurs via the following mechanism (1): 


¥ . ; i 

R-y-^-R- ———► r-n-c-r- 

R H R H 


-H 


R-N—C— R' 
R H 


2H 2 0 


Ru(bpy) 3 


3 + 


R 2 NH + R'CHO + Ru(Bpy) 3 2+ * + H 3 0 


It is presumed that the emission seen in the sample mode in this research occurs via a similar mechanism. 
However, there is no evidence to support this supposition at this time. Further studies are required to validate this 
statement. 
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ECL EQUIPMENT CHARACTERISATION 
Experimental 

Voltage waveforms were to generated by using a Model 660 electrochemical workstation (CH 
Instruments). The workstation was controlled by CH 660 software (Version 1.03 CH Instruments). The working 
electrode was either platinum, gold, silver or glassy carbon, the reference electrode an silver/silver chloride 
electrode (all from CH Instruments) and the auxiliary electrode was stainless steel tubing used on the exit port of the 
flow cell. Solutions were pumped through Teflon tubing (0.8 mm id) with a Minipuls 2 pump (Gilson) fitted with 
black/black silicone tubing. Light emitted was detected using an integrated photon counting head (Hamamatsu, H 
5920-01). The power supply for the photomultiplier (PMT) head was a ± 5 V output AC to DC power module 
(Acopian). A diagram of the ECL flow cell is given in Figure 18. The output from the PMT was acquired using the 
counter on an AT-MIO-16XE-50 board (National Instruments) controlled by Labview software (Version 4.1, 
National Instruments). The software was set up to simultaneously acquire the voltage of the working electrode. All 
software was run on a 486 DX-2 66V computer (Gateway 2000) under Windows 95. 

A solution of potassium ferricyanide (III) (6x10' 4 M) in potassium nitrate (1.0 M) was prepared. This was 

used as an electrochemical test solution having a well-known cyclic voltammagram. Solutions of Ru(bpy) 3 + were 
prepared in phosphate buffered saline (PBS, 0.15 M sodium dihydrogen phosphate with 8.5 g/L of sodium 
chloride). TPA assay buffer as previously described was used as a co-reactant. 

Shape in 



Figure 18. Diagram of the ECL flow cell illustrating the relative positions of the electrodes and the flow path. 

Results 

A typical cyclic voltammagram (CV) obtained using the ECL flow cell is shown in Figure 19. The CV 
parameters are a negative scan from + 0.80 V to -0.20 V then back to + 0.80 V at 50 mV/s. This CV compares well 
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with published data for this reaction (15). A cleaning cycle was applied to the working electrode each morning. 

This cleaning cycle consisted of 3 cyclic sweeps from 0.0 to -3.0 V to +3.0 V at 0.5 V/s. Without the cleaning cycle 
no visible oxidation or reduction waves were seen with the test electrochemical solution. Presumably this cleaning 
cycle removes any deposits on the surface of the electrode. 



Aug. 7, 1997 13:50:19 
Tech: CV 
File: cellte~2 

Init E (V) = 0.8 
High E (V) = 0.6 
Low E (V) = -0.2 
Init P/N = N 

Scan Rate (V/s) - 0.05 
Segment = 2 
Smpl Interval (V) = 0.001 
Quiet Time (s) = 2 
Sensitivity (A/V) = 5e-5 

Segment 1: 

Ep = 0.192V 
ip = 3.037e-5A 
Ah = 5.226e-5C 

Segment 2: 

Ep = 0.315V 
ip =-2.936e-5A 
Ah = -4.625e-5C 


Potential / V 


Figure 19. Typical cyclic voltammagram obtained from potassium ferricyanide (III) in the ECL flow cell. 


Data Acquisition Software 

The Labview program for data acquisition was written in house. Labview is a graphically orientated 
programming language that interfaces between the data acquisition board and the computer via drivers. Lab VIEW 
is an acronym for Laboratory Virtual Instrument Engineering Workbench and is based on the graphical 
programming language G. Essentially LabVIEW turns a computer into a virtual instrument. The final program at 
the time of this report is given in Figure 20. 
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Figure 20. The data acquisition program in Labview 4.1. 

This program first clears the graphical displays, opens a dialog box to prompt for a file name and initialises 
the counter. Once a file name has been entered the program enters the while loop. Inside the while loop it checks 
the iteration number of the loop against the user input number of scans to be taken. If the numbers match, the 
program exits the loop after completing the following cycle; reading the counter value, resetting that value to zero, 
reading the voltage and a wait for a user specified number of milliseconds. An off control switch is also checked for 
the true/false value at the same time as the iteration number is checked. Data is constantly written to disk during the 
acquisition process. Upon exiting the while loop the counter is stopped and the data file closed. 

ECL of Ru(bpy> 3 + : 

The ECL generated by the Ru(bpy) 3 + /TPA solution was clearly visible, even in a room with fluorescent 
lights on except directly over the flow cell. A simple visual comparison of the four types of working electrode was 
carried out. Solution was kept flowing for 10 minutes and the working electrode maintained at a sufficiently 

positive voltage to generate ECL from the Rufbpy)^ /TPA solution. No emission was seen with the silver 
electrode. Both the gold and glassy carbon electrodes gave a bright emission initially upon imposition of the 
voltage. However, the emission from both of the electrodes decreased over the 10 minute period. Cleaning of the 
electrode surface by wiping with a lint free tissue restored the emission. Platinum showed no visible decrease over 
the 10 minute period. No visible signs of emission decrease were seen with platinum over a full working day. For 
this reason platinum was chosen as the most suitable electrode to use in the flow through system. 








































A scan of emission against voltage was obtained for Ru(bpy) 3 + (lxlO' 5 M) with TPA assay buffer over the 
voltage range 1 to 2 V with the voltage scanned at 0.001 V/s and emission and voltage readings taken approximately 
every 1 s. The average of three such scans is shown in Figure 21. 



Figure 21. Scan of emission against voltage for Ru(bpy) 3 + /TPA. 

Conclusions 

This work has discovered some novel ECL reactions that may have potential for use in the detection of 
metal ions. In particular, cadmium shows strong ECL with some compounds. Optimisation of the static reaction 
conditions led to LOD values for cadmium in the low ppb range. This is below the Federal standard for cadmium in 
drinking water. Several other promising ECL reactions were not studied in depth due to time constraints. 

A prototype flow through ECL instrument has been constructed. This instrument has undergone 

preliminary testing with a well known ECL compound, Ru(bpy)j + . Similar results to those given in the literature 

have been obtained. More detailed studies and evaluation of the instrumentation with Ru(bpy)j + are currently 
underway will be reported at a later data. 

Future Work 

Some suggestions for experiments to further probe the ECL reactions discovered here are: 

• Optimise the reaction conditions for other ECL reactions discovered in the screening phase. 
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• Screen more compounds for ECL activity. 

• Characterise the ECL reactions already discovered. 

• Investigate the effect of immobilisation on the ECL of the compounds investigated here. 

• Investigate ECL quenching as a possible detection method. 

The advantage to be gained from further study into ECL is the potential for sensitive and selective sensors 
using the reactions characterised by the instrument. These sensors or other ECL sensors could be used for remote 
automated monitoring of metal ions or possibly organic analytes. The potential for a portable, fieldable instrument, 
which could be use by unskilled personnel also exists. 

All these potential applications require successful characterisation of ECL reactions. The experience 
gained in constructing an ECL instrument to monitor these reactions will be invaluable when applied to 
development of a fieldable instrument. Such an instrument may have applications as a detector for use with ion- 
chromatography or HPLC. 
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Abstract 

The major challenge in ascertaining the hazards to humans and the 
environment when dealing with contaminated sites is deter minin g the types of 
chemicals present. This is true whether they have been disposed of improperly or 
are a result of a leaking storage facility. This work has seen great improvements in 
recent years with the advent of field portable analytical equipment. The technology 
which has been developed in recent years enabling the use of complex analytical 
instrumentation in the field has revolutionized the site assessment and site 
characterization processes. But each of the field portable analytical instruments 
has its limitations and careful consideration of each instrument’s capabilities is 
critical to the process of gathering useful information regarding the contaminants 
present at a site leading to judicious remediation decisions. This project consisted 
of several facets from finding and evaluating field portable instrumentation (Part I) 
to designing and testing interfaces for sample introduction into mass spectrometers 
(Part II)- 
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Investigation of Sampling Interfaces for Portable Mass Spectrometry and a Survey 

of Field Portable Analytical Equipment 

Stephan B.H. Bach 

The technology which has been developed in recent years enabling the use of 
complex analytical instrumentation in the field has revolutionized the site 
assessment and site characterization processes. But each of fire field portable 
analytical instruments has its limitations and careful consideration of each 
instrument's capabilities is critical to the process of gathering useful information 
regarding the contaminants present at a site leading to judicious remediation 
decisions. This project consisted of several facets ftom finding and evaluating field 
portable instrumentation (Part I) to designing and testing interfaces for sample 
introduction into mass spectrometers (Part II) [1]. 

Part. I: Field Portable A nalytical Equipment 

Mass Spectrometry, 

Three specific areas of field portable instruments where targeted; mass 
spectrometry, infrared spectroscopy, and X-Ray fluorescence spectroscopy. The 
combination of these three techniques covers a wide range of materials from volatile 
and semi-volatile organic compounds, to bulk liquids and solids, to metals. 

There are currently three portable or transportable mass spectrometers on 
the market. The primary hurdle which must be addressed in taking a mass 
spectrometer into the field is how to maintain the vacuum. The two field portable 
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mass spectrometers available for demonstration in the U.S. are the Hapsite 
manufactured by Inficon (portable) and the SpectraTrak manufactured by Viking 
Instrument Corp. (transportable). The two instruments address the pumping issue 
in different ways and therefore have different capabilities which leads to different 
applications in the site assessment process. The Hapsite is a truly portable mass 
spectrometer weig hin g about 35 lbs. It addresses the pumping issue by using a 
NEG pump. This requires minimizing the amount of material entering the vacuum 
system which is accomplished by using a membrane interface for sample 
introduction. It is an ideal screening tool for volatile organic compounds (VOCs) 
either using a s niff er for real-time monitoring or using the built-in collector and gas 
chromatograph for separating a mixture of those compounds before mass 
spectrometric analysis. Inficon demonstrated the instrument at Brooks AFB on 
July 8 th , 1997 using the test wells at Brooks AFB. The Hapsite is ideally suited for 
the task of rapid response to screen for VOCs in the air or from the head space of 
liquids or soils. 

The Viking GCMS is based on an Hewlett-Packard MSD system which has 
been made transportable. It is essentially a fixed analytical laboratory instrument 
which has been ruggedized to be field transportable. Even though it has all of the 
capabilities of a fixed laboratory instrument it has the drawbacks of such an 
instrument in requiring 110 V AC power and weighing about 150 lbs. It is also 
equipped with a membrane interface which can be used as a sniffer or to collect a 
sample for GC analysis. It was demonstrated at Brooks AFB on July 9 th , 1997 
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using only one of the “hotter” test wells because of the difficulty in moving it from 
site to site. The instrument required a portable generator (15 min warm up) and 
the instrument itself required about 15 minutes to warm up. The utility of this 
instrument would be vastly improved if it were able to operate using 12 V DC. 

X-Rav Fluorescence 

There are currently about seven portable X-Ray fluorescence spectrometers 
on the market with various capabilities according to the EPA’s Environmental 
Technology Verification Program. They are the X-Met 920-MP (Metroex, Inc.), the 
Map Spectrum Analyzer (Scitec, Inc.), the XL Spectrum Analyzer (Niton, Corp.), the 
SEFA-Portable X-Ray Fluorescence Analyzer (HNU Systems, Inc.), the TN 9000, 
(TN Spectrac), the TN Lead Analyzer (TN Spectrace), and the X-Met 920-P and 940 
(Metroex, Inc.). The Niton and Metroex portable XRFs seem to perform best in this 

area. 

FTIR SsectroscoEl 

There are currently several portable FTIR spectrometers on the market that 
are portable and transportable manufactured by RemSpec, PetroLab, Foster-Miller, 
Inc., Midac, and Surface Optics Corp. The only FTIR that has so far been 
demonstrated for Brooks AFB was the Foster-Miller, Inc. instrument. It weighs in 
at about 375 lbs making it transportable because the case in which it is mounted 
has wheels. It is a fixed laboratory instrument which has been ruggedized to be 
transportable but is not useable for any type of rapid response mission. It does use 
the latest in fiber optic coupled ATR sampling devices. The commercially available 
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truly portable FTIRs for which information was received are supplied by RemSpec 
Corp., Surface Optics Corp., and by PetroLab Co. RemSpec makes a portable 
system which weighs under 50 lbs and operates on 12 V DC. The only drawback is 
the MCT detector which needs to be cooled to liquid nitrogen temperatures 
(RemSpec currently requires liquid nitrogen). This problem can be remedied by 
modifying the system to use a mechanical cooling device. The RemSpec is supplied 
with a choice of fiber optic ATR sampling devices. Surface Optics Corp. makes a 
full scan portable FTIR which weighs 18 lbs. The optical system consists of a barrel 
ellipse detector. The instrument is designed specifically for surface analysis. The 
IROX from Grabner Instruments (Distributed by PetroLab Co.) is designed 
primarily as a gasoline analyzer. It can operate using 12 V DC and weighs under 
35 lbs. It uses a 5 ml sample cell to analyze liquids. Whether this instrument can 
be modified for general IR purposes remains to be determined. 

Part II: Sampling Interfaces for Mass Spectrometry 

As a general rule field analytical instrumentation requires sample 
preparation be kept to a minimum. One of the most powerful field portable 
instruments is a mass spectrometer. But the primary drawback in using mass 
spectrometry in the field is the preparatory work necessary before a sample can be 
introduced into the mass spectrometer. The preparatory work is a direct result of 
the analyzer of a mass spectrometer being under vacuum and that the molecules to 
be analyzed must be in the gas phase. Traditional sample preparation methods 
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involve a liquid-liquid extraction step in order to remove the organic compounds of 
interest from the sample. 

A variety of interfaces are available to bring the analyte into the mass 
spectrometer and concentrate the sample. Various possible MS interfaces are listed 

below: 

. Membrane interface - allows for direct sampling of air or the headspace above 
liquids or soils by using a special material which preferentially excludes 
nitrogen and oxygen. 

. Headspace interface - allows for direct sampling of the air space above a sample. 
The sample can be either liquid or solid. The interface can either be heated or 
operated under ambient conditions. The material can either be pulled into the 

mass spectrometer or swept into a GC. 

• “Sniffer” interface - similar to purge and trap where volatile samples are 
collected by pulling volatiles in through an activated carbon bed. The flow is 
reversed and the material is transported to the analyzer. 

• Gas Chromatographic interface - use of a portable GC with a portable mass 
spectrometer. It might be advantageous from a portability stand point to 
separate the two units. In that case it would be important to determine how 
quickly and reliably these can be combined in the field. 

. Macro Solids Probe interface - heated probe for directly introducing sample into 
mass spectrometer. This is a possible method for analyzing soils and other solid 
materials without the need for extraction. (Being developed at UTSA) 
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• Capillary interface - a direct inlet which creates a controlled leak into the mass 
spectrometer to sample volatile materials. 

• Atmospheric Pressure Ionization interface - standard interface for electrospray 

ionization sources. 

• Liquid Chromatographic interface - for compounds not amenable to GC analysis 
or solids probe analysis because of their thermodynamic properties. 

Some of the above listed interfaces are commercially available and others would 

have to be developed in-house. 

The investigation of various types of interfaces for sample introduction into 
mass spectrometers was undertaken because the portable mass spectrometers rely 
to varying extents on membrane interface mass spectrometry (MIMS) for 
accomplishing sample introduction into the ionizer. The various types of membrane 
materials used have a direct impact on the instrument’s response characteristics. 
This is because the various materials being used have specific properties which 
determine what type of compounds they will allow across the membrane into the 
ionizer of the mass spectrometer. It was therefore critical to develop a test bed to 
verify the utility of various membrane materials for use in environmental analysis. 

To address the issue of getting the sample into the mass spectrometer, we are 
investigating the membrane introduction technique and solid phase microextraction 
(SPME). The goal of the investigation is to simplify the separation of organic 
compounds from the sample matrix. These techniques will be evaluated using a 
Finnigan Magnum ion trap mass spectrometer at Brooks AFB. 
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Membrane Introduction Mass Spectrometry (MIMS) 

MIMS has been used for the trace analysis of organic compounds from 
aqueous solutions [2-6]. Detection limits at the part-per-billion level have been 
measured directly from water samples with no preconcentration or denvatization. 
This enables the use of this technique for continuous monitoring [2]. A brief outline 
of the technique and its reported capabilities is given below. 

Two commonly used membrane devices [2] 

1) mounted in the fluid sample 

2) mounted near mass spectrometer ion source 

Typical Characteristics of a sheet direct insertion membrane probe [2] 

1) Membrane silicon membrane, Dow Corning 

silastic sheeting, medical grade 

2) Membrane thickness/area 0.25 mm or 0.13 mm/30 mm* 

3) Response time 8 s 

4) Operation temperature 70 °C 

5) Sampling frequency 15 sample injections and standards 

per hour 

6) Quantitative Accuracy 5 % 

The first step was to obtain various membrane materials. The materials for 

this project were obtained from a variety of sources. The most common membrane 
material used is silicone rubber sheeting (Dow Corning Corp. Silisatic) obtained 
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from Specialty Manufacturing Inc. (0.005” thick [70P001-104-005] and 0.010” thick 
[70P001-104-010]. Other materials were obtained from Small Parts Inc. They 
include Teflon sheeting (0.005“ thick), latex rubber sheeting (0.006” thick), and 
plastic (oriented polyester except for the 0.002” and the 0.004” thicknesses which 
are made of cellulose triacetate) shim stock in a variety of thicknesses (from 0.0005” 

to 0.004” thick). 

Figure 1 shows a diagram of the membrane interface that was built for the 
Finnigan Magnum ion trap mass spectrometer. It was designed to fit into the 1 
o.d. ultra torr connector used for the GC transfer line. It was made using 6” of a 1” 
(o.d.) stainless steel rod. The material is transported to the membrane via 3/16 
holes which allow for flow past the membrane. The membrane is held between the 
Top Plate and the Top of the Interface. The Top Plate is held in place by four hex 
head screws. The membrane forms the vacuum seal between the mass 
spectrometer and the membrane interface housing. Material can then be either 
drawn thr ough using a pump or pumped through to a waste container. Flow rates 
past the membrane are set by using a needle valve. 

Membrane materials used so far have been the Teflon sheeting (0.005”) and 
the silicone rubber sheeting (0.010”). Initial experiments with perfluorotributyl- 
amine showed no material crossing the Teflon sheeting and good results with the 
silicon rubber sheeting. It should also be noted that the background atmospheric 
contamination was more of a problem with the silicon rubber sheeting than with 
the Teflon sheeting. It seems that the Teflon sheeting simply was not allowing any 
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material to cross. Further investigations will be conducted in order to determine 
which membrane materials will work best for a given class of target compounds. 

Solid Phase MicroExtraction (SPME) 

SPME requires no solvent extraction or sparging apparatus to concentrate 
the sample. It can be used to concentrate volatile and non-volatile components in 
both liquid and gas samples [7 - 12]. SPME is a relatively new technique in which 
analytes are adsorbed on to a phase coated fused silica fiber which is immersed mto 
a liquid sample or held above a solid sample being heated. 

The SPME device consists of a fused silica fiber attached to a stainless steel 
plunger. The fused silica fiber is coated with one of the following commercially 
available films (Supleco, Bellefonte, PA): 

1) carbowax - 50 pm coating for extracting surfactants 

2) polyacrylate - 85 pm coating for extracting very polar analytes from polar 
samples 

3) polydimethylsiloxane - a) 100 pm coating for low molecular weight or volatile 
compounds; b) 7 pm coating for larger molecular weight or semi- volatile 
compounds 

4) polydimethylsiloxane/divinylbenzene - 65 pm for analytes such as alcohols 
and amines. 

Sample extraction is routinely accomplished using the following steps. First, 
the SPME needle is passed through the sample vial septum with the fiber retracted. 
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Then the fiber is exposed by depressing the plunger and either immersed into the 
liquid sample or placed into the head space of a solid sample. The analytes are 
adsorbed onto the fiber in 2 to 30 minutes depending on the sample. The fiber is 
then retracted into the needle and removed from sample vial. 

Analysis of the materials adsorbed onto the needle can now proceed using a 
gas chromatograph. The needle is inserted into GC injector port and the plunger is 
depress which inserts fiber into GC injector port. Analytes are desorbed from the 
fiber in heated zone of GC injector and GCMS analysis can proceed as usual. The 
SPME work will begin in the Fall of 1997 in a joint project between UTSA and 

Brooks AFB. 

Other Investigations; 

During the course of the summer several samples were investigated. All 
samples were run on a Finnigan Magnum ion trap GCMS using a Varian 3400 GC 
and a Tekmar LSC 2000 purge and trap. Liquid samples were purged for 11 
minutes, then desorbed at 245 °C. The GC temperature profile consisted of a hold 
at 40 °C for five minutes, increasing the temperature to 210 °C at a rate of 6.3 C 
per minute, and then a hold at 210 °C for 2 minutes. The mass spectrometer was 
operated in the positive ion mode, ionizer at 70 eV, mass range from 30 - 240 amu. 
No delay was used for the filament/multiplier. Analyses were also performed using 
sample headspace. 

An aqueous sample with the potential for human health risk yielded some 
interesting results. There were two prominent peaks in the chromatogram: one 
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around scan 400 and the other around scan 1271 (Figure 2). The analysis of mass 
spectrum from scan 400 gave the following information. The base peak was 
observed at m/z = 45 with M-l and M+l peaks being prominent as well as a peak at 
m/z = 32. The chromatographic peak is most likely due to CHS + , but could also be 
from COOH\ A more informative mass spectrum was obtained from scan 1271 
(Figure 3). The analysis of mass spectrum from scan 1271 yielded a base peak at 
m/z = 45 (100%), M-l(53 %), andM+1 (31 %) with other large peaks at m/z = 94 (92 
%), 79 (51 %), 64 (15 %), and 61 (22 %). Analysis of the M+l and M+2 peaks for m/z 
= 94 and 79 yielded the following assignments. The peak at m/z = 94 is most likely 
due to H 3 C-S-S-CH 3 + . The peak at m/z = 79 being due to loss of CHs and the peak 
at m/z = 64 being due to the loss of the second CH 3 . 

Samples were also run from the test wells at Brooks AFB. The head space 
from the aqueous samples were initially analyzed using a portable GC with a PID 
detector. This gave inconclusive results as to the identities of one of the 
chromatographic peaks. The resulting chromatogram from the GCMS analysis is 
shown in Figure 4. Two peaks are prominent, one at scan 891 and the other at scan 
1110. The mass spectrometric analysis of the larger chromatographic peak at scan 
891 (Figure 5) yielded as expected from the portable GC analysis, trichloroethylene. 
The second chromatographic peak at scan 1110 was not positively identified using 
the portable GC. Analysis of the mass spectroscopic data from scan 1110 (Figure 6) 
yielded the identity of the peak as being dichloroethylene. A not unexpected result. 
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Figure 2 Chromatogram of aqueous sample, 5 ml purge and trap 
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Figure 3 Mass spectrum from scan 1271 of aqueous sample 
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Abstract 

Benzyl succinic acid, an anaerobic metabolite of toluene under nitrate and sulfate 
reducing conditions and believed to be a dead-end byproduct, was investigated as a potential 
indicator of natural attenuation for fuel contaminated sites. Screening for this metabolite at the 
decommissioned, fire-training area (FTA-23) at Tyndall Air Force Base, Panama City, Florida, 
did not reveal the presence of any benzyl succinic acid in the groundwater samples drawn from 
the existing monitoring wells. Similar metabolites, alkyl-substituted benzyl succinic acids that 
have been identified as products of meta- and para- xylenes and ethyl benzene were also not 
detected. Detection limits of the separation and analytical method used for benzyl succinic acid 
were determined for the groundwater from selected monitoring wells. The monitoring wells 
chosen for study had significantly different contaminant concentrations. The detection limit for 
groundwater samples that were relatively clean, was found to be near 100 nanograms benzyl 
succinic acid per liter, for the ether extraction, diazomethane derivatization to the methyl ester, 
and ultimate GC/MS detection that was used. However, the separation and analysis technique 
was not reliable for groundwater samples from monitoring wells at the site that were heavily 
contaminated with fuel components. Although ubiquitous at this particular site, no effects on the 
analysis could be directly attributed to the presence in the groundwater of residual surfactants 
from the aqueous film forming foam (AFFF) used to put out the fires. 
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ANALYSIS FOR THE ANAEROBIC METABOLITES OF TOULENE 
AT FIRE TRAINING AREA 23 TYNDALL AFB, FLORIDA 

Marilyn Barger, P.E. 


Introduction 

Natural or intrinsic bioredmediation is an environmental protocol that requires intensive 
site monitoring to document that natural subsurface phenomena are degrading contaminants 
found to be present. There are several natural processes that may occur simultaneously or 
sequentially which can contribute to the degradation of the chemicals of concern. These 
processes can be observed by monitoring the groundwater chemical constituents in the context of 
the type, amount and age of the contamination as well as the local geology and hydrogeology. 
Unfortunately, there no single positive indicator has been identified for use with most types of 
subsurface contamination. Instead of a single indicator, a site-specific array of physical, 
biological, and chemical water quality parameters is used together with available historical site 
data and detailed hydrogeological and geologic information to ensure that the natural attenuation 
processes are occurring as predicted. Although natural attenuation can be a cost-effective 
technique for remediation of many sites, more effective monitoring could make it more 
successful and, perhaps, less expensive. One current area of effort to streamline the monitoring 
process, is focused on identifying stable products and possible dead-end metabolites of 
biological degradation. An identifiable, non-toxic and non-degradable metabolite could provide 
convincing evidence that the contaminant of interest is being degraded and not just being 
dispersed or adsorbed to the soil. An ideal indicator of natural attenuation of would have to be 
stoichiometrically related to the contaminant being degraded, stable and not further degradable, 
originate from the sole source contaminant, easily analyzed for, and not be toxic to humans or 
the environment. 

The focus of this project was to explore and evaluate the potential usefulness of benzyl 
succinic acid, a stable metabolic product of toluene degradation under nitrate and sulfate 
reducing conditions, as one such intrinsic bioremediation indicator. Ortho-, meta-, and para- 
xylene, as well as ethyl benzene have also been reported to be degraded to the corresponding 
substituted benzyl succinic acids (2, 3, 8,15, 17, 22, 32). This group of metabolites should be 
detectable with the same separation and analysis techniques. The separation and analysis 
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procedures for low concentrations of benzyl succinic acid reported in the literature consists of 
ether extraction, derivatization to the methyl ester with diazomethane, solvent exchange to 
methylene chloride and GC/MS analysis (2). 

The described method was used to screen for benzyl succinic acid (and related alkyl 
substituted analogs) in the monitoring wells at FTA-23, a decommissioned fire-training site 
contaminated with jet fuel (primarily JP-4) on Tyndall Air Force Base. Toluene, and other water 
soluble fuel components have been identified in several monitoring wells at the site, that are also 
known to be anaerobic (dissolve oxygen concentration < 1.0 ppm) (20, 21, 22, 27, 28). 

However, no benzyl succinic acids or its analog metabolites were found in the groundwater 
samples from this site. Other known anaerobic degradation products of toluene and the BTEX 
compounds were qualitatively identified. 

Lack of published field data and the long-term potential of benzyl succinic acids as 
positive indicators of natural attenuation of BTEX contamination prompted investigation of 
several aspects of the separation and analysis techniques to better understand the analytical 
limitations of the methods. Solid phase extraction was investigated as an alternative separation 
technique. Detection limits for the metabolites using the prescribed methods in different 
groundwater matrices were determined. Studies were also undertaken to determine the effects on 
the separation and analysis of the metabolites, if any, of the ubiquitous presence of the 
fluorinated surfactants that comprise AFFF (aqueous film forming foam) used to control the 
practice fires and found in most groundwater samples at this particular site. 

Background 
Natural Attenuation 

Natural attenuation is a passive remediation technique now being used at a number of 
sites where the groundwater is contaminated with organic chemicals (1, 12, 26, 33). Primarily, 
natural attenuation is used for sites contaminated with petroleum products and industrial solvents 
that are known to undergo in-situ biodegradation. The passive nature of the natural (intrinsic) 
remediation lies in the fact that no active technology or natural process enhancement is applied 
to remove or transform the contaminants. Technically, natural attenuation is a protocol of 
strategic monitoring that requires an array of chemical, physical and biological indicators of the 
contaminant degradation in the subsurface to be followed for over time (26, 32). Both biological 
and abiotic processes in the subsurface may be contributing to the loss of the contaminant. 
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These processes include aerobic and anaerobic degradation, abiotic chemical transformations, 
dispersion, precipitation, ion exchange, dissolution, dilution, sorption, and volatilization (12, 18, 
26). 

The protocols for implementation of natural attenuation require relatively large arrays of 
secondary indicators, all of which serve as evidence that subsurface organic contaminants are 
being degraded, and collectively can provide a strong argument for natural attenuation. The 
specific group of physical, chemical, and biological parameters chosen to monitor at each site are 
based on historical records, hydrogeology, the biogeochemical properties, the contaminant to be 
removed, as well as the size and age of the spill. The groundwater parameters to monitor 
generally include several physical properties that define the geochemical properties of the system 
and groundwater concentrations of the contaminant and known byproducts, dissolved minerals 
and gases. Inorganic constituents to monitor should include the electron acceptors (oxygen, 
sulfate, nitrate, hydrogen, iron (III) and manganese (II)) which define the redox zones associated 
with the biodegradation of the plume; carbon dioxide; carbon isotope ratios; alkalinity; pH; 
ammonia; and hydrogen sulfide (1, 12, 13, 16, 26, 33). Despite the long list of indicators, none 
of these listed provide conclusive evidence of degradation of the organic contaminants. 

In addition to the intensive groundwater-monitoring program, it is important to define 
and understand the subsurface geology and hydrogeology of the groundwater flow (26, 33). For 
natural attenuation to be verified, background (clean) composition of the groundwater should be 
documented. If groundwater composition at the site is not known prior to the contamination, up 
gradient groundwater may be monitored and used as a surrogate “clean” reference. Information 
about the resident microbial populations in the clean subsurface and groundwater is also valuable 
for comparisons to data collected during and after the natural attenuation processes. 

Development of the sampling plan requires inclusion of temporal and spatial 
considerations (26, 33). Depending on the site, a number of up gradient contamination plume, 
and down gradient monitoring wells should be installed and sampled. Decisions about the areal 
extent of the monitoring program are heavily dependent on the site geology and hydrogeology, 
as well as the contaminant. Additionally, the possible vertical extent of the contamination must 
also be determined and considered when developing the groundwater monitoring protocol for a 
site. The dynamics of dispersion phenomena require that that the loss of the contaminant as the 
plume moves down gradient from the spill site be normalized to the migration of a non- 
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degradable constituent of the plume that is expected to travel at the same rate as the degradable 
components (26, 29, 33). Needless to say, modeling and prediction of natural attenuation can be 
seriously limited by lack of the appropriate field data. 

Anaerobic Metabolites of Toluene 

It is well documented that toluene (and other related alkyl benzenes) can be degraded in 
anaerobic conditions (5, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 15, 17, 19, 22, 31, 32). In pure culture experiments 
with pseudomonas sp. strain T1 and K172, strain PROTOL1, Thauera aromatica, and Azoarcus 
tolulyticus Tol-4, anywhere from 80% to 99% of the toluene substrate provided to the 
microorganisms was mineralized to carbon dioxide and water or was transformed to new 
biomass (5, 6, 8, 11, 20, 25, 32). The remaining toluene was transformed to a mixture of benzyl 
succinic acid, benzyl fumeric acid, benzyl maleic acid, and/or E- and Z-phenylitaconic acid. 
These anaerobic metabolites appear to be dead-end by-products of toluene metabolism. Similar 
observations were made for disparate anaerobic bacteria derived from an aviation fuel 
contaminated site in Maryland under sulfate reducing conditions (8). Proposed biochemical 
mechanisms are illustrated in Figure 1 and suggest that the competitive pathway that results in 
the production of these substituted benzyl acids proceeds via the addition of succinyl-coenzyme 
A (succinyl-CoA) to the methyl group on benzene. The succinyl-CoA is hydrolyzed, leaving 
benzyl succinic acid, which looses two hydrogens to become one of the two unsaturated acids, 
benzyl maleic (cis) or benzyl fumaric (trans) acid (17). At this time, there is no conclusive 
evidence for this pathway, and at least one alternative has recently been proposed by Bellar and 
Spoorman (6). Meta- and para- xylene isomers degrade along the same pathway forming the 
corresponding alkyl-substituted benzyl succinic, benzyl maleic and benzyl fumaric or the E- and 
Z-phenylitaconic acid. Although the exact identification of the ultimate dead-end metabolite is 
uncertain at this time, there is sufficient evidence to believe that at least one of these products 
will not be further metabolized in the subsurface environment, and may serve as a positive 
indicator of toluene degradation. 

Of primary concern to professionals who have the responsibility to clean up contaminated 
sites, is that the suggested “metabolites” remain in the groundwater and could be used as 
conclusive evidence that toluene and other BTEX compounds have been degraded. Benzyl 
succinic acid and its own metabolites have the desirable properties of natural attenuation 
indicators. They are not found in nature, nor are they commercially synthesized. It appears that 
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they do not mineralize to carbon dioxide, but are “dead-end” metabolites of toluene or a 
precursor to other “dead-end” metabolites. Additionally, benzyl succinic acid has a 
stoichiometric biochemical relationship to toluene, the contaminant being degraded. Lastly, 
benzyl succinic acid is not toxic. These properties of benzyl succinic acid would allow its 
presence in a toluene-contaminated groundwater under nitrate or sulfate reducing conditions to 
provide indisputable confirmation of toluene degradation. 

Currently, there is little available field data documenting the presence of benzyl succinic 
acid or related compounds at fuel contaminated sites (22). There are several reasons for the lack 
of data and include the fact that the existence of these anaerobic metabolites is a relatively recent 
observation. Additionally, they would not be detected in the routine chemical analyses 
commonly performed for various organic contaminants in ground water from fuel-contaminated 
sites. Also, there are no commercial sources of four of the five possible anaerobic metabolites of 
toluene degradation and have to be synthesized and carefully characterized to obtain a pure 
standard. Benzyl succinic acid is commercially available. Lastly, the best analytical technique 
for the expected low concentrations expected, is labor intensive, and requires a large sample 
volume. 
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Figure 1. Anaerobic Metabolites of Toluene under Nitrate and Sulfate Reducing Conditions 
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FTA-23 Site Characteristics 

Fire Training Area 23 at Tyndall Air Force Base is located in the central part of the 
Florida panhandle at 30° North latitude, a semi-tropical zone. The Air Force Base is in Bay 
County directly on the Gulf of Mexico. The semi-tropical climate yields 55 inches rainfall per 
year onto a mostly sand, gravel, and clayey sand surface soil that is very flat (maximum 
elevation near 30 feet above sea level), and poorly drained. The groundwater lies only 2-10 feet 
below the surface, and is directly connected to the nearby Gulf and inter coastal waters into 
which it drains. Because of the site’s proximity to the open water, the groundwater is strongly 
influenced by tidal fluctuations, especially at high tides and surges caused by typical tropical 
storms. This surficial aquifer is about 100 feet deep in this area and overlies the 1100 foot thick, 
confined Floridian Aquifer, which is found 250 feet below sea level in this part of the state (20, 
21, 22, 27, 28). The aquifer, which underlies much of the state, is primarily a karst formation of 
dolomite and limestone and provides significant amounts of drinking water to many 
communities. 

Ground water in the surface aquifer flows in a southwesterly direction across the site 
towards Little Cedar Bayou Creek under a hydraulic gradient of 0.01 - 0.03 ft/ft. The recorded 
velocity ranges from 0.03 to 0.112 feet/day. The hydraulic conductivity varies over the small 
site with no real pattern, from values of 0.091 feet/day to 1.8 feet/day (20, 21, 22, 27, 28). 

Lower values are typically found closer to the discharge points. 

The fire training area was decommissioned in 1992 after 11 years use. The one-half acre 
site is a flat and grassy open area bordered on the west by a small creek that empties into the 
inter coastal water less a mile north of from the site. Fires were set on a concrete pad using JP-4 
jet fuel pumped about 15 feet to the fire pit by means of an underground pipe system from an 
above ground, contained 12,000 gallon storage tank. The fires were put with a combination of 
water and commercial mixtures of fluorinated surfactants know as aqueous film forming foams 
(AFFF). Excess runoff was directed to an oil-water separator before being discharged back to 
the adjacent creek, Little Cedar Bayou. Ground water contamination at the site is the result of 
leaks in the underground pipeline and oil-water separator, excess fuel and foam washed off from 
the pit itself, and miscellaneous spills (20, 21, 22, 27, 28). 

Thirteen monitoring wells (12 shallow, 2-15 ft, and one deep, 37 ft) on the site are the 
result of several contamination assessment investigations performed under the Air Force 
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Installation Restoration Program prior to 1997 (20, 21, 22, 27, 28). Currently, another 
contaminant investigation is under way, for which four additional shallow wells were installed in 
July and August of 1997 (30). The shallow monitoring wells define the horizontal and vertical 
extent of the ground water contamination that results primarily from two areas of floating free 
product. One plume lies under the pipeline, the second near the pump house. Soil vapor 
analyses have also been used to better define the extent of the subsurface contamination. 
Methodology 
Sampling 

All thirteen monitoring wells on the site in June 1997 were sampled for site 
characterization. Additionally, several wells chosen for the anaerobic metabolite studies were 
sampled several times during the summer months of 1997. All wells sampled were 
representative of the region around them. All wells were pre-bailed before collecting samples. 
All samples were transferred to appropriate containers, pretreated as specified in Standard 
Methods for the Analysis of Water and Wastewater, and temporarily stored on ice for the 
duration of the sampling event. Dissolved oxygen, pH, and ground water temperature were 
measured on site with field calibrated probes. Five milliliters of ground water was filtered 
immediately and added to 2 ml of Ferrozin-Herpes buffer solution for later analysis for iron (II) 
by reading the ultra violet absorbance at 652 nm. 

Analyses 

All samplings and analyses were conducted with approved QA/QC procedures and 
methods in compliance with Standard Methods (34). Samples drawn for anions, and total 
organic carbon, were stored at 4°C in the laboratory prior to analysis. The anions (including 
nitrate, sulfate, chloride, bromide, propionate, nitrite, bromate, carbonate, phosphate, phthalate) 
were run on a Dionex Ion Chromatograph using a conductivity detector. The mobile phase was 
isocratic sodium hydroxide. The total organic carbon analyses were run on a Shimadzu Total 
organic Carbon Analyzer. Surfactants were measured using the methylene blue active substance 
method (MBAS) Hach Method. Analysis of the above water quality parameters were collected 
to add to the historic data of the site and also to establish background information about the 
general water quality characteristics as well as to define the current redox conditions of the 
ground water at each well. 
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Hydrocarbon Analyses 

A range of expected volatile components of the spent fuel were determined using a Solid 
Phase Micro Extraction (SPME) technique with gas chromatography (flame ionization 
detection) as described in detail elsewhere (22, 24) on a HP 5890 Series II chromatograph with a 
flame ionization detection (FID). Samples were compared to similarly extracted standard 
solutions containing known concentrations of benzene, toluene, ethyl benzene, 1,2-dimethyl 
benzene, 1,4-dimethyl benzene, 1,3,5-trimethyl benzene, 1,2,3,5-tetramethyl benzene, isopropyl 
benzene, n-propyl benzene, butyl benzene, and 1-methyl naphthalene. The internal standard 
was c/70-ethyl benzene prepared in 2-propanol. 

Anaerobic Metabolites Analyses 

The procedure of Bellar, et al, was used for the analysis of the anaerobic metabolites (4, 

8, 22, 23). A 1-liter sample of ground water was collected and immediately acidified to pH 2 
with 6 N HC1. All samples were injected with 4-fluorobenzoic acid, which served the internal 
standard for the analytical method. Laboratory controls of benzyl succinic acid in distilled 
deionized water were also run through the entire procedure with the field samples. Duplicate 
500 ml samples were extracted 3 portions (80, 40, and 40 ml) of diethyl ether. The combined 
extracts were concentrated in a rotary evaporator to 2-5 ml and dried with sodium sulfate. The 
methyl esters were prepared by adding ethereal diazomethane to the concentrated ether extract. 
The ether was exchanged for high purity methylene chloride for injection into the HP 5890 gas 
chromatograph (GC) coupled to a HP 5970 mass spectroscopy detector (MSD). Two columns 
were used. Early samples of the summer were run on a 20 m x 0.1 mm x 0.4 pm DB-5 column 
from J & W Scientific Co, Folsom, CA. After June 24, the samples were injected onto a 20 m x 
0.175 mm x 0.4 pm DB-17 column, from J & W Scientific Co. The retention times and response 
factors were slightly different, however, both column gave good separation of the species of 
interest. After a 2 minute hold at 45°C, the oven was temperature was programmed to increased 
to 110°C at 8°C/minute, followed by a second increase to 250°C at 4°C/minute, and finished 
with a 5 minute hold. Anionic perfluroinated sulfonates were also detected during this analysis. 

In addition to this GC/MS method for benzyl succinic acid, other analytical methods have 
been reported. Benzyl succinic acid can be separated and detected directly by HPLC methods, 
but the detection limits are considerably higher than the derivatization with GC/MS method (19). 
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For laboratory studies, isotope trapping of radio-labeled toluene has also been used successfully, 
with the radiolabled products being separated by HPLC with isotope counting detection (14) 
Metabolite Detection Limits 

About 5 liters of ground water was drawn from 4 of the wells at FTA-23 with different 
water quality for the determination of the separation and analytical method detection limits for 
benzyl succinic acid. Four sets of duplicate 500-ml samples of the water from each of these 
wells were spiked with benzyl succinic acid. The wells sampled included one up gradient well 
(T11-1), one well with floating free product, and 2 down gradient wells (T11-3 and MW-3), still 
in the contaminated groundwater zone. Additionally, laboratory control samples of increasing 
amounts of benzyl succinic acid in distilled, deionized water were also run for detection limits. 
Metabolite spikes of the well samples ranged up to 1000 nanograms/liter, or 1.0 ug/1. 4- 
fluorobenzoic acid was also added to all samples as the internal standard. Assuming a 10% 
conversion, the maximum expected concentration of benzyl succinic acid in ground water with 
toluene concentration of 10 micrograms/liter, would be 2.6 micrograms/liter, if it were 100% 
retained through the extraction and derivatization procedures. For 50% extraction/derivatization 
efficiency, the expected detectable concentration would be near 1.0 pig/l. 

Solid Phase Extraction of Benzyl Succinic Acid 

Solid phase extraction of benzyl succinic acid using Oasis HLB (Waters, Inc.) cartridges 
was explored as an alternative concentration technique to the ether extractions. A workable 
method was developed to handle the large sample volume in the 3 ml cartridges using a standard 
control of benzyl succinic acid in distilled water. This method also worked well when surfactant 
components of AFFF were added in low concentrations to the laboratory prepared benzyl 
succinic acid solutions to better simulate the groundwater at FTA-23. Thirty to fifty percent 
greater recoveries of benzyl succinic acid and 4-fluorbenzoic acid were achieved compared to 
the ether extraction method. Unfortunately, using the methods recommended by the 
manufacturer, the solid phase extractions did not work well when ground water from the site 
were subjected to the separation technique. Several problems arose, apparently due the complex 
nature of the contaminated ground water and its matrix. However, further exploration and 
method development for a solid phase extraction technique will most likely yield a workable 
method that has a higher net recovery of benzyl succinic acid than the ether extraction method. 
Results 
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Water Quality Parameters 

The results of the monitoring of ground water quality are currently being compiled with 
the historic ground water data in a database at FAMU-FSU College of Engineering and will be 
made available in digital form to Armstrong Laboratory when completed. It should be noted that 
all 13 wells were found to be anaerobic, with D.O. concentrations of less than 1.0 ppm. The 
groundwater temperature reflected ambient conditions, 25 - 29°C, and the pH ranged from 4.5 to 
6.6, with most samples falling between 5 and 5.5. Visually, the many of the well samples were 
sudsy, indicating the presence of AFFF, and the fuel could be smelled in the most heavily 
contaminated wells. 

Nitrite was not detected in any well and nitrate was detected in only 2 wells, MW-1 and 
MW-3, having 0.87 and 0.67 ppm, respectively. Relatively high concentrations (11-14 ppm) of 
Fe(II) were detected at the wells on the perimeter of the site, and very low concentrations ( < 5 
ppm) were found in most of the wells found in the contaminate plume. Elevated sulfate 
concentrations ( > 30 ppm) were detected in 2 of the wells down gradient of the free product 
plumes. TOC values ranged from 0.2 to nearly 200 ppm, again with no real pattern with respect 
to the free product plume. 

Volatile Organic Compounds 

Eleven VOC’s were detected by the method described above. High concentrations of all 
eleven compounds were found in the wells located directly in the fuel plume, AFMW-1 (> 0.5 
ppm total VOC concentration) and MW-5. Significant levels of toluene (10.8 yg/1) and low, but 
detectable levels of the other nine compounds were found in T11-1, up gradient of the free 
product plume. No well, including those previously considered to be up gradient or out of range 
of the plume was completely free of volatile organics. Outside the free product plume area 
Except for the wells in the area of free product, all VOC concentrations were under 10 yg/1, and 
most were under 5 ug/1. 

Anaerobic Metabolites andFluorosurfactants 

Benzyl succinic acid was not detected in any of the ground water samples from FTA-23. 
However, several other anaerobic metabolites were detected by this method, and qualitatively 
identified by matching mass spectra in the instrument library. Standards were not available to 
confirm their retention times. Table 1 gives the details of the aromatic metabolites were 
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observed in the different wells, including the metabolites that are thought to intermediates of 
anaerobic mineralization (13, 14). 


Table 1. Summary, of the presence of fluorinated surfactants and anaerobic metabolites 
identified as methyl esters of the corresponding acids from 1996 and 1997 samplings ofFTA-23 
monitoring wells. 


Well 

Tll-1 

Tll-2 

Tll-3 

MW-1 

MW-2 

MW-3 

MW-4 

MW-5 

TY22-FTA 

TY23-FTA 

AFMW-1 

AFMW-2 

DMW-1 


Surfactant 

Y 

Y 
ND 
ND 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 


Anaerobic Metabolites 

-ND" 

DMBA\ TMBA b , BA C 
TMBA b , DMBA 8 
ND 
ND 
ND 

TMBA b 

ND 

ND 


Y BAA d , MBA 6 

Y TMBA b 

ND ND 


Note: Y = yes, detected; ND s not detected; a = methyl 2,4-dimethyl 
benzoate; b = methyl 2,4,6-trimethyl benzoate; c = methyl benzoate; 
d = methyl benzyl acetate; e = 4-methyl benzoate. 


This table also indicates in which wells fluorinated surfactants were detected, during 
these analyses. Two peaks on the chromatogram have been tentatively identified as the methyl 
esters of perfluorinated sulfonic acid. They have retention times of 8.4 and 20.7 minutes on the 
DB-5 column, and 18.6 and 22.8 minutes on the DB-1701. Characteristic peaks that are 
indicative of the perfluorinated fragments appeared at masses 69, 119, 131, and 169. The 18.6 
minute peak on the DB-1701 column has base peak of 96, indicating the methyl sulfonate group. 
Detection Limits for Benzyl Succinic Acid 

When no benzyl succinic acid was found in the well water from FTA-23, several 
questions arose. First, was benzyl succinic acid present, but just not detected? What effects does 
the presence of AFFF in the water have on the separation and analysis of benzyl succinic acid? 

Is it present at other fuel-contaminated sites? Due to limited time and the unavailability of 
samples from another fuel-contaminated site that was know to anaerobic, no other surveying was 
done. However, experiments to determine the detection limits in the ground water matrix were 
devised. Because the ground water quality and amount of contamination varies over the site, 
detection limits experiments were run on 4 different wells. Tll-1, has been considered to be up 
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gradient from the spills, and until summer of 1997, it was relatively free of contamination, when 
toluene and surfactants were detected. ThelO microgram/liter concentration of toluene at this 
site makes it a well to run. Well AFMW-1 is in the plume of free product, and has high 
concentrations of a)l VOC’s analyzed for, with 50 micrograms toluene/liter. T11-3 is down 
gradient of the free product and does not have toluene, but other anaerobic metabolites have been 
detected (See Table 1). 

The last was a made up laboratory control of benzyl succinic acid in distilled, deionized 
water spiked with CF-129 (a solution of 50% potassium alkyl carboxylate in water and butyl 
cellulose that is known to be a component of at least one of the AFFF formulations used at that 
site). The added CF-129 should give the distilled water samples some surfactant-like qualities, 
and may also help identify esterified surfactants seen in the ground water samples. Addition of 
the CF-129 did add a sudsy-like quality to the distilled water. Upon analysis of the CF-129 
spiked samples, three or four peaks in the chromatograms with retention times between 42 and 
45 minutes on the DB-1701 column, were attributed to the CF-129. However, peaks at these 
retention times were not observed in any of the ground water samples. Properties of thes four 
samples are summarized in Table 2. 


Table 2. Characteristics of the water samples for detection limit determinations. 


Sample 

Toluene (ug/1) 

Total VOC (yg/1) 

D.O. (ppm) 

Appearance 

Benzyl succinic 
acid w/ CF-129 

0 

0.0 


Slightly sudsy; colorless; clear 

Tll-1 




Sudsy, yellowish with some 

(up gradient) 

10 

45 

<0.5 

suspended solids; sulfur odor; 
high humics? 

AFMW-1 




Sudsy, Vi' free product; 

(in fuel plume) 
Tll-3 

41 

500 

<0.5 

brownish with suspended solids 

(down gradient of 
fuel plume) 

nd 

10 

<1.0 

Sudsy; strong BTEX smell 


The raw data of the detection limits analyses are a displayed in Figure 2. Good 
correlation is seen for the calibration curve of the made up distilled water sample and well 
samples from T11-1. Data from T11-3 yielded a poorly correlated relationship with a negative 
slope, indicating error in measurement or analysis, or a real inverse relationship between the 
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concentration of methyl benzyl succinicate in that particular well water matrix and the system 
response. 



Figure 2. Raw data from benzyl succinic acid detection limit 
determinations in different well waters . Total ion counts are average of 
duplicate samples. 


The standard curve for AFMW-1 had a correlation coefficient of 0.76 for a straight line fit, 
however, the response appears to have an exponential shape. This may indicate that the method 
response was not sensitive to concentration until a particular minimum value, and could be the 
result of matrix effects. 

The detection limit of benzyl succinic acid in the well water of T11-1 would be near 20 
nanograms/liter if it is read directly from the graph where the standard curve is extrapolated to 
the x-axis. However, no samples were run with concentrations less than 165 ng/1 which had a 
total ion count less than 31,000 counts. Therefore, the detection limit of methyl benzyl succinate 
should be reevaluated using the data from all of the samples used for this set of experiments. 

The average of the lowest total ion counts for the four different waters is 39,000. Extrapolating 
where the standard curve for T11-1 intersects a horizontal line drawn at this TIC value, yields a a 
more reliable and conservative detection limit of 120 ng/1 for the separation and analysis method 
used. 
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Caution must used in interpreting the results of this analysis technique when working 
with field samples whose characteristics and composition may vary greatly. How exactly the 
matrix of the analyte influenced the separation and analysis was not determined in this work. 

But evaluation of the response of the internal standard also supports the conclusion that matrix 
affects play an important role in this method. For the dilute solutions with the same 
concentration of the internal standard, the method response (total ion counts) should be the same. 
The response of the 4-fluorobenzoic acid in the 4 samples that were used for its standard cuve 
made up laboratory control was consistent. However, the response of the same concentration of 
4-fluorbenzoic acid in the T11-3 samples was much more erratic and is indicative of interference 
from the background. Response of the internal standard is shown in Figure 3. 

180000 
160000 
140000 
| 120000 
O 100000 

J 80000 
5 60000 
® 40000 

20000 
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Figure 3. Precision of 4-fluorbenzoic acid internal standard in detection limits 
determinations. 

Recommendations 

There is much more work to be done to establish a good method of detection of benzyl 

succinic acids and its related metabolites. 

1. Pursue more of these metabolites in the analysis. This implies obtaining or synthesizing 
some of the other dead-end metabolites for standards. They should be detected by the same 
methods. 

2. Continue the work with the solid phase extraction separation (SPE) procedure, investigating 
several aspects related to working with contaminated samples including preliminary sample 
clean up; use of alternative solvent (to methanol) for elution from the sorbant in the 
cartridge; utilization of alternative SPE systems perhaps by other vendors. 


Internal Standard Precision 



Sample 
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3. Quantitation of the methyl benzyl succinate produced by obtaining or synthesizing standard 
material and subjecting them to the detection technique. 

4. Optimize and quantify the ether extraction recovery of benzyl succinic acid. 
Recommendations for developing a better understanding of this site with respect to the possible 
presence of the anaerobic metabolites. 

1. Investigate the effects of AFFF on the all aspects of the water chemistry, contaminant 
mobility and availability. 

2. Enumerate the anaerobic microorganisms of the local consortium. 

3. Quantitate the contaminants and/or their byproducts, as well as the water quality of what 
leaves the site via the creek to better understand both the hydrogeology and ultimate fate of 
the contaminants. 

4. Confirm the water quality anomalies noted during the summer of 1997, particularly the 
presence of BTEX in wells previously thought to be up gradient and clean. 

5. Collect seasonal data to better characterize the site. 

6. Study the influence of the tidal flow on the hydrogeology of the site. 

7. Consolidate and evaluate the historic site water and soil characteristics. 
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Abstract 


When we compare two groups or a treatment with a control, the efTect of a 
covariate on the response variable may play an important role. When a covariate 
is not a demographic variable, it may have to be measured and the measurements 
may be expensive or complicated. In such cases, it may be wise to assess the 
importance or effectiveness of it with respect to the response variable. In this 
paper, we develop some inferential measures that can be used to assess the net 
effect of the covariate on the response variable. The procedures developed can 
be used for both fixed and random covariates. We also develop an index similar 
to the percent reduction index to assess the percent decrease (or increase) in 
the mean difference due to the covariate. We provide confidence intervals for 
this index. 
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The Net Effect of a Covariate in Analaysis of Covariance 
Pandurang M. Kulkarni, Dulal K. Bhaumik, and Joel E. Michalek 
1. INTRODUCTION 

In biomedical experiments, it is common to have a covariate while comparing a treatment with a control. 
When the covariate is a demographic variable, an adjustment for this is usually made at the time of comparing 
two or more groups. It is possible in some experiments that the covariate might be a complicated health 
related measurement or it might be expensive to measure. In such cases one may have to carefully assess 
the effectiveness of the net effect of this covariate on the response variable. In the following example we try 
to clarify this idea. 

Example : Air Force Health Study (AFHS) The Air Force Health Study is a 20-ycar prospective epi- 
demilogical study of possible health effects from exposure to herbicides and their contaminant, 2,3,7,8- 
tetrachlorodibenzo-p-dioxin (dioxin) in veterans of Operation Ranch Hand, the unit responsible for spraying 
Agent Orange and other herbicides in Vietnam from 1962 to 1971 (for a detailed discussion see Wolfe et al 
(1990), Michalek et al (1996a)). A group of Air Force Veterans who served in Southeast Asia during the 
same period but who were not involved with spraying herbicides serve as controls. Control veterans were 
matched to Ranch Hand veterans on age, military occupation and race. The study compares the health, 
reproductive outcomes and mortality of Ranch Hand veterans, the index subjects, with control veterans. 
Physical examinations are administered and a measurement of dioxin in serum has been used as the index of 
exposure. An investigation of endocrine function included serum insulin, measured in mlU/ml. In previous 
studies researchers have treated the health variable (insulin) and dioxin as log-normal random variables (see 
Flanders et al. (1992), Michalek et al. (1996a), Kulkarni and Wang (1997)). Flanders et al. (1992) con¬ 
sidered that the observed dioxin with measurement error had a log-normal distribution and they assumed 
that the true dioxin also had a log-normal distribution. Recently, a reliability study or dioxin measurments 
(Michalek et al.(1996b)) concluded that the reliability is very high. Therefore, in this article we will not 
consider the measurement error. Various aspects of this AFIIS data arc described in several articles (see 
Wolfe et al. (1990), Grubbs et al. (1995), Michalek et al. (1997)). In this article we are interested in 
studying the net effect of dioxin on the health (insulin) among nondiabetic veterans. Our sample contains 
959 controls and 779 Ranch Hands. 

Adjusting for the covariate while comparing two groups or a treatment with a control is well known and 
is usually referred to as the analysis of covariance (ANCOVA). However, for completeness we will discuss 
this in brief. Consider an experiment in which we compare a treatment, group with a control group. Then, 
the usual model, if the two groups are matched on all the important variables, is given by 

t/ij = flo - l' Tfiij “1" Cjj , j 1, • *. t U j, i 1)2, (1) 

where 6,j = 1 for the control group and 0 otherwise, r represents the treatment effect, and is estimated by 
f = i/i - 3 / 2 , 3 Jij is the health effect of the jth individual belonging to the ith group and y, and y- 2 are the 
first and second group means of 3 /i/s. 

Now, suppose there is a covariate .?* (say, a continuous variable) which has a linear relationship with 
y. Suppose that the two groups (treatment and control) were not matched or could not be matched before 
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the experiment was conducted. Since x has a relationship with ?/, the estimate of r given in (1) will not 
be unbiased for the treatment effect unless the covariate means in the two groups arc the same. Therefore, 
consider the usual analysis of covariance model (to adjust for the covariate), 

Vij = Po T P\%ij "I" T f (2) 

where 8{j is as defined in (1), and it is assumed that x,j is linearly related to i nj with the same slope P\ in 
both the groups (i.e. no interaction). The “adjusted” estimator of r, adjusted for the covariate x, is given by 
f = (y l -y 2 ) -P\(x\ -x 2 ). It is well known (see Cochran and Rubin (1973)) that f is an unbiased estimator 
of r. The second term, P\(x\ — x 2 ), is the “estimate of the adjustment effect due to x”. This adjustment 
effect, which we refer to as the “net effect” due to x, is the quantity of interest in this paper. This quantity 
is usually referred to as “bias”. 

In this article we give procedures for assessing the effectiveness of the net effect conditionally on x 
and unconditionally on x in terms of obtaining its standard error, confidence intervals and test statistic. If 
one is interested in relating y with treatment conditionally on x, then standard regression theory can be 
applied. However, as this aspect of the AFIIS has not been considered before, we provide some results in that 
direction. If the covariate is random and has a genuine probability distribution, then that information should 
be utilized in the asssessment of the effectiveness of the net effect. Therefore, we provide the unconditional 
results as well. 

In dental research an index 8 = 100(/^ — /*2)//'2, where ft \ and frj arc the means of control and treatment 
populations, is used to indicate the percent reduction in mean DMFS (decayed, missing and filled surfaces 
of teeth) increment due to a new treatment relative to a standard one (see Zacherl and McPhail (1965), 
Dubey (1966), Wallenstein, Fleiss and Chilton (1981) and Fleiss (1986)). Dubey (1966) gave procedures 
for constructing confidence intervals for 8 for large and small sample sizes. These results were generalized 
by Wallenstein ct al.(1981) to include the case where fi\ and ft 2 represent adjusted means, namely ft* and 
ft 2i in an analysis of covariance. The percent reduction obtained by Wallenstein ct al. (1981) indicates, for 
example, the percent reduction in ‘the adjusted mean DFMS increment due to a new treatment’ relative 
to ‘the adjusted mean DFMS increment due to standard treatment (or control)’, where the covariate is the 
measurement prior to the treatment. 

Our goal is slightly different, in that, we arc interested in the ‘percent reduction (or increment) we should 
have achieved in (ft \ — /z 2 ) if we were to adjust for the covariatc and calculate (ft f — ft 2 )’. In otherwords, 
we are interested in 


8 = 


100 


&U-A 

A v 


where A U - A - (/m - ft 2 ) ~ (n‘\ - /< 2 ) and A u — ft \ - /< 2 . If 8 = 0, then the covariate has no effect and 
therefore the unadjusted and the adjusted mean differences would be identical. When 8 > 0, this indicates 
that, due to the covariate adjustment, the adjusted mean difference, /if - /x 2 , is a result of a <5% decrease in 
the unadjusted mean difference. Similarly, 8 < 0 implies that, due to the covariatc adjustment, the adjusted 
mean difference is the result of 8% increase in the unadjusted mean difference. Notice that 8 can be between 
(-co.-l-oo). Large absolute values of 8 would indicate a serious need for adjusting for the covariate. We 
provide; conditional confidence intervals tor this index. 
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In Section 2, we formally define the conditional and unconditional “net eirect,” and study their properties 
in terms of their standard error, confidence intervals and test statistics. Tn Section 3, we derive the conditional 
confidence intervals for the index <5. In Section 4, we apply the results developed in Sections 2 and 3 to AF1IS 

data. 

2. INFERENCES CONCERNING THE NET EFFECT 
With the notations in Model (2), consider the following assumptions. 

Assumptions 

( 1 ) Xij is a continuous covariate and is related linearly to the response variable, ijij. 

(2) There is a common slope, p x , for the two groups. 

(3) The cy’s are independent normal random variables with mean 0 and variance a^. 

Further, we consider the cases that (i) the covariate is fixed, in which case all the results are derived fixing 
and (ii) the covariate is random, x Xj ~ NoTmal{ii Xi ,ol.), j = 1 ,• • •, n it i = 1 , 2 , and x {j are independent 
of dj. In this presentation, conditional statements refer to the fixed covariate case and unconditional 
statements refer to the random covariate case. 

Now we formally define the net effect under both fixed and random covariates. 

Definition 1: Conditional net effect: The conditional net effect due to the covariate a-, conditional on a, is 
given by Ec — fi i(®i - * 2 )- 

Definition 2: Unconditional net effect: The unconditional net effect due to the covanatc a, is given by 
Euc = P\(l l x\ ~ l l x 2 )- 
2.1 Estimation 
Small sain pi os 

Let S yx and S y2 denote the sample standard deviations of y in groups 1 and 2, respectively, and let 
SS XX = Y1 H( x ij " -TO 2 - Then, it can he shown that with cither a fixed or random covariate the usual 

estimators “ Vi)( x ij ~ Bi)/SS xx , Sy = \{n\ — 0 ^ ( n2 ” * n ' 2 aiK * 

f = (y 1 — 7 / 9 ) — P\(x\ — X 2 ) are the maximum likelihood (ML) estimators of 0 X and r. Lhe ML estimator of 

Ec and its estimated standard error, conditioning on x, arc given by 

fe c = /?i(*i - X‘ 2 ) and se(fe c ) = [(* 1 - x 2 fS^/SS x . x \' /2 . 

When the covariate is random, and if = <t£., i = 1,2, it can easily be verified that /§i is an unbiased 
estimator of/?! with F«r(/?i) = aj/((rU N -4)), where N = n\ -I- n 2 . The assumption of equal variances is 
not crucial and can be relaxed as shown in Result 3, below. 

Result 1 : ff /< Xl = II X2 , <r Xl = <x Xi --= er x , then the estimated standard error of E U c is given by 


Eve) = 


(/V-2).9g a ,,1 1/2 (_}_ + JL 
A - 4 ‘ x 1 V ? U n 2 


where S* = ((«, - 1 )S 2 , -|- (n 2 - l).9 x ,| 2 /(«i + «2 - 2), where S 2 , and S 2 , are the sample variances of the 
Xij's in groups 1 and 2, and S 2 = SS„ - provided SS yv > fis x „ otherwise S 2 = 0. 

Result 2 : If p x , i- Hxi, ^.r, = °x 2 = a x , then the estimated standard error of E ( ,c is given by 



1/2 


so.(Eyc) = 


S20+ *’> , *2*2 


nj -|* «2 “ 2 




1/2 


— I — 
n i »2 


where 


A = 


(*1 ~ *2) 


Result 3 : If /i*, ^ ii X j , <r Xl -f- a X2 then the estimated standard error of Eye is given by 

l '/2 


s o.(E„c) 


Si f/, -I- p] U-2 


Si Si 


whore U, = - rHy and f/j = I- 77^, wii.li 


. _ , ,£L , £ai , - (a.- 1 )'^, (n 3 - 1)^, 

Xl ~ {X ' T2) +( n, ''' n 2 ] ' (n,-l).92-l • (n 2 - 1)S 2 , 


and 


|(n,-l)^, -I- (n 2 -l).9 2 J 2 

(»1 - 0 5 z , - 1 - (»2 - 1)^2 


Largo samples : 

It can bo shown (see the Appendix) that for largo TV, (fi x - fl\)/ \Jvar0\) follows the standard normal 
distribution. Using this asymptotic distribution and the sufficient statistics it is easy to verify that fl x and 
xy — X ‘2 arc asymptotically indo])ondent random normal random variables. Further, fli(x) — £ 2 ) follows an 
approximate normal distribution (see the Appendix) with moan /?i(/< ;Cl — fi X2 ) mul estimated standard error 
as obtained in the small sample cases in Results 1 or 2, depending on the distributions, conditioning on x. 
It is not easy to obtain a similar result for the case of Result 3. Therefore, to draw inferences about Eye 
we only consider the conditions of Results 1 and 2. 

2.2 Inference 

Given :r, a (1 — a)% Cl for Ec is given by 


PjC i t ^ >y , 1 -f. n2 _2 se( Ac) 1 

where 2 is the upper (-lOO)th percentile of a central ^distribution with (n } + n x -2) degrees of 

freedom (df). 

Conditionally on .r, and il x \ =£ :i:> y a test of the hypothesis //0 : AY.’ do, lor some do is the same as 
that of testing IIq : /?i = »nd therefore can be conducted using the usual regression techniques. Now 

we provide unconditional results. 

Result A : Unconditionally on the covariate .r, an approximate (1 - nr) 100% C.I. for Eye is given by 


Eva »<*( Eye), 

2 
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where Eve = E c , and s e(Euc) is obtained from Results 1 , or 2 depending on the conditions of the means 
and variances and Z o/2 is the upper 1 - a/2 quantile of the standard normal distribution. 

R csn )t, 5 : Unconditionally on the eovariatc ,x, an approximate a level test of the hypothesis IIq : E uc = 0 
rejects II o if 

Eve >z 
se(Euc) * 

To interpret the “net effect” due to x, we consider the two cases. 

Case (i) ft > 0, (*! - x 2 ) > 0 and ft(x, - x 2 ) = C u say. This means that an increase of <7, units in the 
difference between the mean responses of Group 1 and Group 2 is attributed to the covariate x. 

Case (ii) ft < 0, (xj - x 2 ) > 0, and ft (ft - * 2 ) = -C a , say. Then, a decrease of C 2 units in the difference 
between the mean responses of Group 1 and Group 2 is attributed to the covariate x. Similar interpretations 

follow for other cases. 

In the next section we develop an index to measure the percent reduction in the mean response that is 
attributed to the covariate. 

3 PERCENTAGE reduction index due to tiie covariate 

Using the notations of the previous sections, a point estimate of 6 is obtained by 

i - 100 f^l = ,00 teixM . 

A V [ V\ - V‘Z 

Let m = var(A t /- / t|x) =(ft-x 2 ) 2 SfySSgx, v 2 = var(A,y|x) =S£(l/«i-I-l/n 2 ), and g = 4,„ l +„ J -2 V */&U- 
Small values or g indicate significant differences in the unadjusted group means. The following result is an 
application of Fiellcr’s theorem (see Wallenstein et al. (1982)) and the result is valid if tf < 1. 

Result (i : Conditionally on the covariate x, a (1 - a)100% confidence interval for <5, is given by 

— !— [<5 ± - g)v\ T-<5 2 V2) 5 • 

1 - g [ Ay J 

Unconditional confidence intervals are difficult to obtain. However, a nonstandard closed form for the 
density function of the random variable V = can be obtained (see the Appendix) and is given 

by 


y/2*BC ill 2v/2 nDC £ B 2C 

f(v) = -,—e^x- C 2 xc ],(—_) -|- — 

JK ’ A 5 AVA V A A 

where A = % + ^ B = -I- and C = |2 J ro I| a X 2 |(-') e x P |-0.5(^- + fy)\. The quantiles of the 

distribution can be obtained via numerical integration. 

4. APPLICATION 

Refer to the example in the introduction section of this paper. Here, as has been done m the past (see 
Wolf et al.(1990), Michalok et al.(HM)Ga)), we analyze logarithmically transformed data. Normal probablity 



plots of log insulin (y) and of log dioxin (x) indicated a close approximation for normal distribution for 
both the groups. Summary statistics for the two groups are: y } = 4.2397, j / 2 = 4.2509, S Vi — 0.87725, 
S y2 = 0.83295, xi = 2.7005, .t 2 = 1.5223, S Xl = 0.99407, and = 0.50804. Tests for the equality 
of the variances were conducted on both y and x. The hypothesis of equality of the variances for x was 
rejected (p — value < 0.001). As expected, the index group has considerably more variation in log dioxin 
measurements than the control group. We fitted the usual one-way ANCOVA model (equation (2)) with 
two groups and x as the covariate. The model was found significant (p < 0 . 0001 ) with — 0.1923. Since 
the interaction was not significant (p-valuc=0.45), we did not include the interaction term in our model. We 
denote the index group by 1 and the control by 2. An estimate of tbe net cfTect of dioxin on health variable 
insulin is given by 0.1923(5 : } — x 2 ) = 0.1731. Therefore, an increase of 0.1731 units in mean log insulin of 
index group compared to that of control is due to dioxin. A 95% conditional confidence interval for the net 
effect is given by 0.1731 ± 0.045. Further, to obtain the unconditional confidence interval for the net effect 
we use Result 4. Thus, an approximate 95% unconditional confidence interval for the net effect is given 
by 0.1731 ± 1.33. It is clear that once the distribution of x is taken into account the net effect fails to be 
significant. This is mostly attributable to the variances of x in the two groups. 

The estimated percentage reduction index is given by 8 = —173%. Thus, if not for the covariate (x), the 
mean difference between the control and the index group would have been 173% more than what it is now. 
For this data there was not a significant difference between the unadjusted means ( i.e. g ^ 1 ). 1'herefore, the 
confidence intervals will not be valid for the index group. In the usual treatment versus control experiments, 
a marked difference between the unadjusted means is usually found and the difference may be reduced (or 
increased) by adjusting for the covariate. In such cases, the confidence intervals for the index group can be 
quite helpful and will indicate if the reduction (or increment) is significant. 


APPENDIX 

The proofs of some of the results listed in Section 2 will he outlined here. 

Unless specified otherwise, all the conditional argucmcnls conditional on x imply that they are conditional 
on all of the information available on the covariate in both groups. 

Variance of p\\ Use the identity Far(/§ 1 ) = E(Var0\ |.x)) -[- Var(R0\\x)). 

Unconditional variance of fl\(x \ — .to): 


Vnr (P i(zi - z 2 )) - K Vnr j^(/5|(i| - * 2 )|a 

(ij — z 2 ) 2 


I Vnr /■; 


P I(■'■ l - .r 2 )|.c 


= "Ik 


EE( t u - *«) 


-I Vnr(x | -x 2 ) 


i -i ftp*. 


where U\ and f/ 2 are obtained under three cases (i) /t X| --- /i Ti , <r X| - rr Ta , (ii) -/ jt x , 2) a Xx — a X2y and 
(iii) 7 ^ I 1 X'2 ? ®x\ ^xz • 

^ase ( i): /x. Cj = /i X2 , ®x\ ~ ^X 2 

Not.fi (.hat (•>:, - .f 2 )/^(J- | J-) ~ l N _ 2 , wlicre .9 2 is llic; pooled variance estimate of a\. Thus, 

lh - F, 


-.wj/i , J-\ 

A’ I ^ »I 1 Ms ) 
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and U 2 = var (.ti - x 2 ) = ^(“7 + ^)- 
Case (ii) /i X) fi X21 a Xv = cr^a = ff x 

Here, (x r - X 2 )lyJs%{± + ±) ~ tn.+na-afc) , where * ni+n2 -2 (u) is the non-central (-distribution with 
non-centrality parameter v given by v = / §rr=TT* Thus, 


/ CT 2 (_!. + _!_) 

' 1 ' nj 1 n 2 ' 

( 1 - 1 - >?) /_L_L^ ( 

n 2 -I- ni — 4 V n 1 7i 2 


and C / 2 is the same as in case (i) above. 
Case (hi) \l X \ i Mx 2 > a x, 7 ^ ^x 2 


(.f| - ,t 2 ) 2 

£ X > y -*„) 2 


^.Xn,-! 'I' ff £,Xn*-l 


Now, since + ff i 2 Xn 2 -i ’ s a '» near combination of independent y 2 random variables with weights 

it 2 and <r 2 it does not follow a y 2 distribution. However a good approximation to this can be obtained 
by equating the first two moments of this combination to the first two moments of another y 2 distribution 
of the type by 2 ;. This approximation is known to work quite well (sec Johnson and Kotz (1970), Mee et 
al.(1987), and Kulkarni and Shah (1995)). 

Let A = «iy 2 + aixl 2 an( * ^ = h Xc- The '^ ea * s to ^ ln< ^ arK ' c suc * 1 l l iat Hie first two moments of 
A match with those of B and therefore approximate the distribution of A by B. In our case, «i = cr 2 ^ 
b( = nj — 1, ti ‘2 — <t 2 2 , l >2 = ri 2 — 1. Thus, 

g»,(ni - 1) -!■^ 2 ( n 2 - 1) r (ffx,(»l - 0 I' ff a a (»2 — !)) 2 

^x,(wi - 1) -I- - 1)’ y - I) I ^(n-i - 1) 

and o' 2 ,y 2 ,_i -I ol 2 Xn 2 -\~ h Xc > wilh E (xb)~ X / h = (H c ~ 2 )) _1 - Thus y iol<ls 


U\ = (1 -i- *?) 


b(C- 2 )’ 


U 2 = 


n i n 2 


where b and C are as defined earlier. 


In the following derivations we choose a x ~ a x , = cr x . 2 . Other cases follow similarly. 

Asymptotic distribution of fi\\ First we note that the conditional distribution of conditional on x, is 
normal with mean /3 X and variance a^/SS xx . Therefore, SS XX provides suflicient information for obtaining 
the distribution of j3 x . Also, SS xx /c has a central chi-square distribution with N — 4 df. Therefore, 


,)-/* 


h{(h/SS xx )/2(SS xx )dSS xx . 


After some algebraic manipulations and making the transformation T = \fN - A{ft t - ft it can be 
verified that T follows a central /-distribution with N — A df and therefore {fh — (h )/ \J V ) follows a 

standard normal distribution for large N. 
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Asymptotic distribution of/§i (a:i—.T 2 ): Lot u = f3\ and v = x\~x^ and z — ttv. First, note that asyinptoically, 
u and v are independent normal random variables. Now using the moment generating function method, it 
can be shown that 


M z (t) = E(e lz ) = exp\t f i z -b ~a 7 z ] 


o / 1 1 


where fx z = /»,(***, -/t l2 ) ami 1-£)+ Thus - if wo assurnc thal £) ~ °- 

then M z {i) is the moment generating function of a normal distribution. 


Density of V: In order to obtain the density function wo note that asymptotically the numerator and 
denominator of V are independent normal random variables. Therefore, the density can be obtained using 
the standard transformation of variables procedure. 
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Assessment of the Reliability of Ground-Based Observers for the 


Detection of Aircraft 
Abstract 


In situations in which ground-based lasers are propagated through the atmosphere, either for 
entertainment or scientific pursuits, there is the chance that aircrew may be exposed to the beam. In 
most cases this exposure would not be eye-hazardous, but the effects of flashblindness and veiling 
glare can nonetheless impair mission performance, with potentially catastrophic consequences. In 
most situations where such lasers are employed, ground-based observers attempt to identify aircraft 
that are in or near the beam path; occasionally these observers are aided by FAA radar feeds that can 
assist them in locating these aircraft. In this study we attempt to determine the effectiveness of 
observers in the detection of aircraft under a variety of conditions, including day versus night, and 
with and without the assistance of a radar feed. Data collected at Sandia National Labs in 
Albuquerque, NM, suggest several points. First, detection range is very much greater at night than 
in the day, probably due to the high contrast between the aircraft and night sky from aircraft lighting, 
and the increased visual sensitivity of the observers in scotopic viewing. Second, the assistance of a 
radar feed for daytime observation is important in aircraft detection, not so much to increase the 
range at which the aircraft is visually acquired, but to increase the likelihood that the aircraft will be 
detected at all. Overall, the data indicate that the use of a radar feed increases the reliability of the 
observers, and hence reduces the chances that aircrew will suffer laser eye exposure. 
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Assessment of the Reliability of Ground-Based Observers for the Detection of Aircraft 
As lasers have come into widespread commercial and military application, enormous effort 
has been dedicated to ensuring their safe use. Much of this has aimed at assessing the biological 
effects of ocular exposure to laser, and at determining eye-safe levels of exposure for a variety of 
lasers, both battlefield and other. Laser ocular effects can vary widely, depending on the level of 
exposure, a function both of the type and energy of the laser, as well as the distance from the eye to 
the laser source (McLin & Keppler, 1997). The most serious effects are permanent eye damage, 
such as from lesions and consequent scotomata. But even at exposure levels below those sufficient 
to cause permanent damage, temporary effects can also impair performance on a variety of visual 
tasks. These temporary effects can range from a startle reaction or distraction from a relatively weak 
exposure, to glare — scattered light veiling a scene (Pulling, Wolf, Sturgis, Vallancourt, & Dolliver, 
1980; Vos, 1984) - or flashblindness - the loss of sensitivity which follows exposure to intense 
light (Brown, 1965; Thomas, 1994). Glare is only a problem during exposure to the laser, but 
flashblindness can last for many seconds or minutes, and although these effects are temporary, even 
momentary functional blindness or visual distraction can devastate, especially when the aircraft is 
near the ground, such as for landing or takeoff. 

For some time glare and flashblindness have been of great interest to the military, 
increasingly as the potential for laser eye exposure has increased due to the potential use of lasers as 
weapons by enemies or the actual use of lasers as tools by friends. More recently, however, laser 
exposure to civilian aircrew has become a concern as the number of lasers employed in 
entertainment, advertising, and scientific applications has increased (Aviation Week & Space Tech, 
Sept. 26, 1994; Weiss, 1996). The potential for danger became a reality when a commercial airline 
pilot, upon departure from Las Vegas' McCarran International Airport, was temporarily blinded by a 
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casino laser, and forced to turn control of his aircraft over to the copilot (Scott, 1995). This event, 
having been preceded by complaints of approximately fifty similar incidents at Las Vegas from 1993 
to 1995, and more than 100 other documented aircrew (both military and civilian) exposures since 
1990, has prompted the FDA to temporarily prohibit laser light shows in the city of Las Vegas, and 
to consider a similar, nationwide moratorium (Air Line Pilot, 1996). Since that time, there have 
been other incidents in other locations, notably a November 1996 incident at Los Angeles 
International Airport (see McLin & Keppler, 1997), and an April 1997 incident off the northwest 
coast of Washington state (Gertz, 1997). 

However, such a prohibition could be fully effective only if it also banned use of 
atmospherically transmitted scientific lasers, whose high-intensity, low-divergence beams remain 
hazardous over far greater distances than the typically low-power beams employed by commercial 
displays (Weiss, 1996). A representative commercial laser (say, for entertainment) can easily have a 
nominal ocular hazard distance (NOHD) of as little as 650 meters, whereas the laser at Apache Point 
Observatory in New Mexico has an NOHD of over 200 nautical miles. A summary proscription of 
outdoor lasers, then, would confiscate a tool of both science and commerce; there is no requirement 
for an outright ban if laser use can be controlled to prevent exposure of aircraft. 

One popular safeguard against the dangers of outdoor lasers is the simple use of ground- 
based observers to monitor the airspace through which the lasers are deployed, and to control the 
firing of lasers when there are aircraft in or approaching the beam path. In 1996 the FDA (in 
concert with the FAA) promoted Laser Safety Notice No. 47, in which controls of outdoor (and 
indoor) lasers were proposed. In that document, the FDA recommends that a reasonable range for 
visual observers to reliably detect aircraft in clear air is three miles horizontal from the laser 
aperture, and that laser control be maintained under a trained operator. A more sophisticated and 
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potentially more reliable operation employs a radar feed from (typically) FAA radar located at an 
airport in the vicinity. Such a system, although perhaps better than simple observation, still suffers 
from several defects, among them the inability of FAA radar to accurately locate aircraft near the 
ground (where they most obviously are during takeoff and landing, perhaps the most critical 
portions of any flight) as well as in the "blind spot" inherent in ground-based radar systems (Weiss, 
1996), and the temporal lag involved in registration of an aircraft's location on the radar display. 

The combination of a radar feed along with visual observation offers the best solution available: a 
radar operator can direct the observers to a region of airspace in which an aircraft is indicated by the 
radar: the visual observers then are able to very accurately determine the current location of the 
aircraft with respect to the beam path. Such a system is in use at Sandia Laboratories, where this 
study was conducted. 

Under most current circumstances, however, unassisted observers are likely to be the sole 
safeguard against laser exposure to commercial and private aircraft, in spite of the fact that their 
reliability has not been assessed. Past research has generally examined the ability of observers to 
acquire aerial targets appearing against the relatively uniform backdrop of a daylight sky (e.g., 
Akerman & Kinzly, 1979; O’Neal, Armstrong, & Miller, 1988), and models of visual target 
acquisition have likewise, explicitly or implicitly, assumed photopic illumination (e.g., Akerman & 
Kinzly, 1979; Koopman, 1986). For several reasons, the results of these efforts cannot be easily 
generalized to many of the conditions under which outdoor lasers are deployed. Under photopic 
illumination, a distant aircraft at threshold contrast will likely appear as a still, dark patch, 
undistinguished by color or motion (Akerman & Kinzly, 1979; Koopman, 1986). On the other hand, 
color, motion, and temporal transients might be the most salient sources of information about the 
approach of a night-flying aircraft bearing an array of identification, landing, and stroboscopic 
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anticollision lights. This information, along with increased visual sensitivity that accompanies a 
decline in ambient light levels, may well allow acquisition ranges measured at night to exceed those 
obtained in daylight. Unfortunately, the dark-adapted eye is most susceptible to glare (Sturgis & 
Osgood, 1982) and nighttime performance, vulnerable to the ambient light of a city or airport, may 
be somewhat less reliable. 

Daytime and nighttime target acquisition are likely to represent fundamentally different visual 
abilities, such that performance between tasks will differ substantially. The present research will 
therefore examine the ability of visually unaided ground-based observers to monitor airspace under 
photopic and scotopic conditions. Additionally, acquisition ranges will be compared between 
conditions in which observers work in concert with a radar operator, and those in which observers 
freely scan an assigned area of airspace. Results will be used to assess the efficacy of such observers 
as a safeguard against exposure of aircrew to atmospherically propagated lasers. 

Method 

Observers 

Seven male and one female volunteers were recruited from among the employees of Sandia 
National Laboratory, and paid for their participation. The observers were screened to ensure normal 
color vision, and visual acuity of 20/20 or better, and ranged in age from 30 to 45 years. The 
observers used in this study had a variety of experience at spotting for aircraft, some having never 
performed the task prior to testing, and others having 30 or more hours experience. 

Procedure 

Data were collected at Sandia National Laboratories' LAZAP Facility, located on the Sandia 
Military Reservation, Albuquerque, New Mexico. The facility is the site of a high-powered, low 
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beam-divergence, ruby laser, used for the calibration of on-orbit DOD and DOE satellite payloads. 

The data were collected apart from the Facility's normal operations, and were not collected during 
the firing of the laser. The LAZAP Facility is located approximately 2.7 miles from the end of the 
runway at Albuquerque International Airport, and about 5 miles from the FAA radar tower there. 

Subjects were stationed approximately 3 m above ground level, on a rooftop near the 
Laboratory's outdoor laser, during times at which the laser was not operational. For day observation 
sessions, subjects were encouraged to use appropriate sunscreen. Test sessions lasted approximately 
four and one-half hours, divided into one-hour shifts of data collection separated by periods of rest, 
with a long rest (approximately one-half hour) after two hours. 

The design is chiefly a simple 2 (unaided vs. aided search) x 2 (day vs. night) factorial design. 
In all conditions, observers were asked to indicate when they visually acquired the target. In the free 
scanning (unassisted) conditions, the airspace surrounding the point of observation was divided into 
hemifields facing either north or south, or east or west. Throughout a single shift, observers 
monitored an assigned hemifield of airspace, and reported any aircraft seen within that airspace. In 
aided scanning conditions, observers monitored 360 degrees of airspace each shift, but were given 
the range, azimuth, and altitude of targets entering the monitored airspace. Daylight shifts were run 
largely between 10:00 AM and 4:00 PM, in order to minimize cues from glint off the aircraft or 
having the aircraft in line with the position of the sun; night sessions were conducted after sunset, 
and usually before 11 p.m. 

Aircraft location information was provided by a feed from the FAA radar at the Albuquerque 
airport, and aircraft locations were logged by a Radar Airspace Monitoring System (RAMS) 
operator. The RAMS system was developed at Sandia Labs to provide laser operations with 
information about air traffic. It consists principally of a radar feed, the data from which are displayed 
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on a computer CRT, along with a representation of a low-divergence cone, which under operating 
conditions would be centered on the beam path. The RAMS operator is at once presented with 
aircraft altitude, heading, and range, along with a representation the region of space through which 
the beam will pass. 

Data collected include the time of day at which each target appears, cloud cover and 
visibility at that time, the range, azimuth, and altitude of the target when the observer was notified of 
an aircraft in the monitored region of space, and the range, azimuth and altitude of the target when 
detected. If a target was undetected, its point of nearest approach to the observer was recorded. 

The straight-line distance from the observer (slant range) at which a target is acquired is the most 
immediate measure of performance, but we also consider elevation (the angle from the ground 
generated by the line of sight to an aircraft) and azimuth (to include variables such as mountains, the 
presence of the airport, and scatter from the lights of the city at night). 

Results 

The first cut made with respect to the data is to distinguish data collected from simple 
detection, versus detections aided or hampered by a variety of confounding events or conditions. 

For example, many detections were aided by the observers noting either glint (the sun reflecting off 
the skin of the aircraft), contrails from high-flying aircraft, or sound. Likewise, many detections 
were made more difficult (or impossible) due to the fact that a large portion of the traffic in the 
airspace was airport traffic, and the runway at Albuquerque International is actually at a lower 
altitude than the location of the observers. This means that the elevations of some aircraft that were 
very close to the observation location were negative, and were occluded by buildings and vegetation 
along that azimuth. Additionally, directly to the east of the LAZAP facility lie the Sandia 
Mountains, effectively making a ridge approximately 3000 feet higher than the facility, about six 
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miles distant. Low-flying aircraft coining from the east could not be seen until they were relatively 
close to the observers. On the other hand, these factors would contribute to observer performance 
in a real-world setting, so we also consider the data with these mitigating factors. The data are 
classified as hits based on the location of the aircraft at which the observer reported it, or misses, in 
which case the data reflect the aircraft's closest point of approach to the observer. 

Daytime Observations. 

The median detection range for the unassisted condition (including detections aided by 
contr ails , glint and sound) was 8.5 miles, with a range of 0 to 60 mi; excluding contrails, glint and 
sound (the “clean” detections) the median was 9.6 mi (range of .3-33.5 mi). Trimmed means (2 
standard deviation) were 12.72 (s = 9.24) for all detections, and 10.35 (s = 6.64) for the clean 
detections. Overall, of 207 aircraft recorded by the RAMS operator, 130 were detected. 

For the assisted condition, overall median range was 13.43 mi with a range of 1.1-40.5 mi; 
meadian for the clean data was 11.87 miles, with the same range. Trimmed means were 13.9 mi (s = 
6.86) and 11.7 (s = 5.1) for the raw and clean data, respectively. Of 273 aircraft recorded by the 
RAMS operator during these sessions, 218 were reported by the observer. Figure 1 shows the 
proportion of aircraft detected as a function of range, grouped into 2-mile bins (out to 24 miles—for 
both conditions performance of the observers at the farther ranges was apparently very good, but 
there were few aircraft by which to assess performance) for the cleaned data of the daytime 
conditions. Although irregular, the data do suggest a clear advantage for the cued (assisted) 
condition, at least for the longer ranges. For the closer aircraft (less than 10 miles) the unassisted 
observers were essentially as reliable as those getting information from the RAMS operator. Much 
of the irregularity in the data can be attributed to the fact that this is a field study, with no control 
over the arrival of aircraft into the testing area. 
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Figure 2 is a polar plot of median detection range (in miles) as a function of azimuth. A 
comparison of the data in Figures 1 and 2 clearly suggests that the advantage of the RAMS operator 
lies more in increasingly the likelihood that an aircraft will be seen, not that the median distance to 
the detected aircraft will be increased. 

Nighttime Observations. 

The median detection range for the unassisted condition (no distinction is made in the 
nighttime data for detections aided by lights, etc., since in almost every case the aircraft was 
detected by either the identification/anti-collision or landing lights) was 20.9 miles, with a range of 
3.4 to 48 mi. The trimmed mean (2 standard deviation) was 21.94 mi (s = 10.23). Overall, of 140 
aircraft recorded by the RAMS operator, 110 were detected. 

For the assisted condition, median range was 19.9 mi with a range of .9-40.3 mi; the trimmed 
mean was 20.1 ini (5 = 8.87). Of 141 aircraft recorded by the RAMS operator during these 
sessions, 130 were reported by the observer. Figure 3 shows the proportion of aircraft detected as a 
function of range, again grouped into 2-mile bins. These data suggest even more the advantage 
accrued by providing the observers with some information about the location of aircraft, except at 
the very shortest ranges. 

Figure 4 is another plot of median detection range as a function of azimuth, but for the 
nighttime conditions. Some directions suggest that there is an advantage for the assisted conditions 
in that the cued medians appear significantly larger than the uncued; however, some caution in 
arriving at this conclusion is warranted since in fact these medians represent relatively few (less than 
10) observations. The safe conclusion is that again, the advantage with a RAMS operator or other 
such source of information lies in an increased likelihood of detection, not an increased range. 
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Discussion 


The chief aim of this project is to assess whether or not ground-based observers gain an 
advantage for detecting aircraft when they are assisted by information from another source, such as 
from a radar feed. Additionally, we were interested making some assessment of the general 
reliability of the observers to acquire aircraft entering into a monitored region of airspace. The issue 
is most relevant currently for policy decisions about the protocols for the use of ground based lasers, 
whether for scientific or entertainment purposes. 

To the first question, the answer should be an equivocal “yes.” Having information about 
the direction and altitude of an aircraft does in fact increase the probability that the aircraft will be 
spotted, and the observer will then be in a good position to determine whether or not the aircraft is 
likely to enter the beam path of the laser. Especially for medium ranges, this advantage can be 
considerable, and is perhaps more pronounced at night, when presumably most outdoor laser activity 
would be concentrated. 

The caveat here, however, lies in the fact that the added information provided in the assisted 
conditions did not markedly or reliably increase the range at which the aircraft were spotted. This is 
rather surprising, since we did expect that in the case that an observer was provided with 
information about where to look, the chances that the observer would see the aircraft would have 
increased. In fact, it did, as long as the aircraft was already “visible." By that I mean that given 
that the contrast and spatial resolution are adequate, having information about where the aircraft is 
does increase the likelihood that it will be seen. But the limitations of contrast and spatial resolution 
in fact are apparently what determines the range at which the aircraft will be detected, not whether 
or not the observer knows that it is there. 

It is difficult to accurately assess these factors, especially in the current study, since no direct 
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measurement was made with respect to different types (sizes) of aircraft, neither was session-by¬ 
session data collected on atmospheric haze (which would markedly affect contrast), or detection-by- 
detection position of the sun. However, the results of this study can be contrasted with the 
predictions of Akerman and Kinzly’s (1979) VIDEM model, and the data from their accompanying 
field study. Although conditions in their study were much more closely controlled (they had 
considerable information about the azimuth and altitutude of the target aircraft), their observers 
were reliable (50%) at a mean slant range of only a little over 5 km (3.1 mi). One reason that their 
data may be so different from these lies in the fact that the aircraft were approached at relatively low 
altitudes (elevations), were almost surely smaller than the typical airliner found around Albuquerque 
International Airport, and approached the observers with a relatively low aspect angle (nearly head- 
on). Each of these factors would contribute to a smaller angular subtense for Akerman and Kinzly’s 
observers to spot, and could have produced the relatively short ranges found in that study. This also 
suggests that the simple detectability of the aircraft (in terms of angular subtense, modified, of 
course, by contrast) is of greater import than information from the RAMS feed. 

The approach of aircraft at night, however, presents a clearer picture. The presence of the 
lights on the aircraft, especially the landing lights, almost surely allowed the detection of the aircraft 
at suprisingly long ranges, almost regardless of angular subtense. In fact, the curvature of the earth 
(hence the decrease in the elevation of the aircraft at normal cruising altitudes) was probably the 
limiting factor in simple detections. Trees, mountains, city lights, and other obscuring factors also 
limit the performance of the observers, but these factors that would have to be considered in each 
particular instance wherein the use of observers is contemplated. The anticollision lights, often 
flashing, coupled with the movement of the aircraft against the sky provided sufficient information 
for reliable detection at ranges frequently in excess of 30 miles. Aircraft safety at night would be 
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considerably greater than during the day, but since almost all commercial lasers employed in 
entertainment are not used during the daylight hours, this would be less helpful than we would like. 

One or two other points bear mention. This is a field study, and as such, many of the no 
doubt important factors cannot easily be controlled for. In the case of this project, the presence of 
the airport and its traffic patterns, city lights, the mountains to the east, and even the particular 
buildings at the Sandia site will no doubt contribute to some of the irregularity and idiosyncracy of 
these data. For these reasons we should avoid making particular conclusions. Additionally, in this 
study we relied on only one observer, whereas the current FAA and FDA guidelines mandate two. 
No doubt having two observers would increase the likelihood that aircraft, if detectible, would be 
detected, and the advantage conferred by the RAMS information would be lessened. 

Nonetheless, there is sufficient reason to conclude that the safety of aircraft flying into or 
around airspace in which lasers are fired is increased by the presence of advance information for the 
ground-based observers, inasmuch as their safety depends on being seen by the laser operators. 
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DEVELOPING A RELATIONAL DATABASE FOR NATURAL 
ATTENUATION FIELD DATA 


H. M. Cekirge 
Associate Research Scholar 
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Tallahassee, FL 32306 


Abstract 


A relational database has been developed to aid interpretation of the results obtained 
from the test release of a model weathered jet fuel. In an ongoing natural attenuation 
study conducted at Columbus AFB, a hydrocarbon mixture was emplaced in a well 
characterized and highly instrumented heterogeneous aquifer. Data is collected at the site 
through an existing network of more than 300 multilevel sampling wells. This provides a 
sampling network of more than 6000 sampling points. Water samples at each sampling 
point can be analyzed for pFI, temperature, dissolved hydrocarbons; bromide; electron 
acceptors including dissolved oxygen, nitrate, nitrite, sulfate, carbon dioxide, dissolved 
hydrogen, methane, ferrous iron; and stable carbon isotopes. Data from the field and 
laboratory measurements are placed into several databases. The data are then 
subsequently analyzed in order to gain insight into the evolution of the geochemical and 
biochemical processes that contribute to the natural attenuation of hydrocarbons. This 
research endeavor resulted in the development of a Microsoft ACCESS7 database that 
will access the various databases, thereby permitting efficient interpretation of the 
experimental results. 
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DEVELOPING A RELATIONAL DATABASE FOR NATURAL 
ATTENUATION FIELD DATA 

H. M. Cekirge 


Introduction 


Natural attenuation is rapidly becoming the most commonly used method for 
remediation of groundwater contaminated with hydrocarbon fuels and solvents. In 
natural attenuation, subsurface physical, chemical and biological processes act to decrease 
groundwater contaminant concentrations down-gradient from a contaminant source. 
While there is extensive empirical evidence for natural attenuation, the mechanisms and 
rates of these processes are not well characterized. 

In order to better understand the processes involved in natural attenuation, the 
Environics Directorate of Armstrong Laboratory is conducting a study at Columbus AFB, 
MS. A simulated jet fuel spill containing Decane (75.5%), Naphthalene (6.2%), p-Xylene 
(6.1%), Ethylbenzene (6.0%), Toluene (6.2%), Benzene (0.05%), and 2 Kg of Potassium 
Bromide as a conservative tracer was mixed with 30 m 3 of local aquifer material to create 
a 16 % residual phase mixture. In November 1995, the mixture was emplaced below the 
water table in the aquifer. Over 300 multi-level sampling wells, representing more than 
6000 discrete sampling locations, are located downgradient from the source. 
Groundwater, driven by natural hydraulic gradients, percolates through the source and 
forms a plume containing the hydrocarbons and bromide tracer. The size and 
composition of the plume is monitored periodically by collection and analysis of water 
samples from the sampling wells. Careful analysis of the field data is allowing an 
understanding of the geochemical and biochemical processes that contribute to natural 
attenuation. 

Scientists at the Environics Directorate have identified a number of chemical parameters 
that must be measured in order to provide information about the natural attenuation 
process. At most of the Columbus AFB sampling locations, more than a dozen 
parameters are measured. The results of the measurements are collected into a number of 
databases for processing. The huge volume of data, coupled with the fragmented nature 
of these databases, makes it difficult to integrate all the data to give a unified view of the 
natural attenuation processes. This research endeavor undertook the development of a 
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relational database that would allow Environics scientists an efficient way to access, 
query, and manipulate the data contained in the individual databases. 

Structure of the Database 


I - Source of the Database 

An existing network of more than 300 multilevel sampling wells representing 6000+ 
sampling points is available for groundwater sampling. Additionally, new wells are 
being installed as needed. Groundwater and aquifer solids were sampled prior to source 
emplacement to measure background conditions in the aquifer. Since source 
emplacement, samples have been collected approximately quarter-annually. Dissolved 
oxygen, pH, and temperature measurements are taken in the field. Groundwater is taken 
to laboratories and analyzed for dissolved hydrocarbons; bromide; electron acceptors 
including nitrate, nitrite and sulfate; and microbial degradation reaction products 
including carbon dioxide, dissolved hydrogen, methane, ferrous iron; and stable carbon 
isotopes. Aquifer solids are analyzed for aerobic microbial population and degradation 
activity; anaerobic microbial activity and bulk and iron mineralogy. Results from these 
measurements, as well as field sampling notes, are maintained in a variety of database 
forms. 

II - Path to the Database 

The following files were prepared as Microsoft EXCEL7 files from the data contained in 
various database files. These files are: 

1 - The WELLMAP file presents x, y and z coordinates of location of the samples, see 
Table 1. 

2 - The TIMER file is the record file which consists of recording time of each sample, see 
Table 2. 
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Table 1. The structure of the WELLMAP file. 


Index 

Well 

Level 

X(m) 

Y(m) 

Z(m) 

1 

M001 

1 

4.6 

-1.07 

54.03 

2 

M001 

2 

4.6 

-1.07 

54.28 

3 

M001 

3 

4.6 

-1.07 

54.54 

4 

M001 

4 

4.6 

-1.07 

54.79 

5 

M001 

5 

4.6 

-1.07 

55.05 

6 

M001 

6 

4.6 

-1.07 

55.3 

7 

M001 

7 

4.6“ 

-1.07 

55.55 


Table 2. The structure of the TIMER file. 


Index 

Snapshot 

Well 

Date 

Time 

FBNumber 

Order 

Comments 

1 

-2 

D018 

24-Aug-95 


1 

1 


2 

-2 

M011 

24-Aug-95 


1 

1 


3 

-2 

M013 

24-Aug-95 


1 

1 


4 

-2 

M014 

24-Aug-95 


1 

1 


5 

-2 

M017 

24-Aug-95 


1 

1 


6 

-2 

M018 

24-Aug-95 


1 

1 


7 

-2 

M019 

24-Aug-95 


1 

1 


8 

-2 

M020 

24-Aug-95 


1 

1 


9 

-2 

M021 

24-Aug-95 


1 

1 


10 

-2 

M024 

24-Aug-95 


1 

1 



3 - The ORGANIC file consists of benzene, toluene, ethylbenzene, m&p xylene, o-xylene, 
decane, o-dichloro benzene and naphthalene data for samples, see Table 3. 

4 - The ANIONS file consists of fluoride, acetate, propionate, formate, bromate, chloride, 
nitrite, bromide, nitrate, carbonate, sulfate, phthalate and phosphate data for samples, see 
Table 4. 

5 - The CARBON file consists of values for DIC, del 13C (DIC), CH4 and the standard 
variances of these data, see Table 5. 

6 - The BROMIDE file consists of low level bromide data for samples, see Table 6. 
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Table 3. The structure of the ORGANIC file. 
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7 - The FIELD file consists of pH, temperature and dissolved oxygen data for samples, see 
Table 7. 

8 - The IRON file consists of ferrous iron (Fe 2+ ) data for samples, see Table 8. 


Table 7. The structure of the FIELD file. 


Index 

Snapshot 

Order 

Date 

Time 

Well 

Level 

pH 

Temperature 

(C) 

DO 

(mg/I) 

Comments 

1 

-2 

1 

_ 


M011 

t 

... 

5.120 

26.400 

2.200 


2 

-2 

1 



M011 

2 

5.120 

26.400 

2.200 


3 

-2 

1 




8 

5.280 

26.300 

2.300 


4 

-2 

1 




9 

5.280 

26.300 

2.300 


5 

-2 

1 



M011 

14 

5.420 

25.500 

0.800 


6 

-2 

1 



M011 

16 

5.420 

25.500 

0.800 


7 

-2 

1 



M013 

1 

5.080 

26.100 

1.700 


8 

-2 

1 



M013 

2 

5.080 

26.100 

1.700 


9 

-2 

1 



M013 

8 

5.170 

26.000 

2.800 



Table 8. The structure of the IRON file. 


Index 

Snapshot 

Order 

Date 

Time 

Well 

Level 

Fe2 

(mg/I) 

Comments 

1 

“2 

1 



M011 

1 

0.018 


2 

-2 

1 



M011 

2 

0.018 


3 

-2 

1 



M011 

8 

0.015 


4 

-2 

1 




9 

0.015 


5 

-2 

1 



|M| 

14 

0.373 


6 

-2 

1 



M011 

16 

0.373 


7 

-2 

1 



M013 

1 

0.018 


8 

-2 

1 



M013 

2 

0.018 


9 

-2 

1 



M013 

8 

0.009 
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9 - The HYDROGEN file consists of hydrogen data for samples, see Table 9. 


Table 9. The structure of the HYDROGEN file. 


Index 

Snapshot 

Date 

Time 

Well 

Level 

iQmSH 

Comments 

1 

1 

1/17/96 


M038 

2 

nd 


2 

1 

1/17/96 


M038 

9 

nd 


3 

1 

1/17/96 


M038 

15 

nd 


4 

1 

1/17/96 


M038 

19 

nd 


5 

t 

1/17/96 


M040 

1 

nd 


6 

1 

1/17/96 


M040 

8 

0.01 


7 

1 

1/17/96 


M043 

1 

3.2 


8 

1 

1/17/96 


M043 

13 

nd 



Tables 1-9 present the recommended file format for the relational database. This file 
format is completely compatible with other databases or spreadsheets. 

The data files were imported into the Microsoft ACCESS7 database system. An 
example of an ACCESS7 listing of the data tables developed for this project is shown in 
Figure 1. At this point, all data tables could be accessed using relational database 
functions. Numerous queries were executed on the data tables to ensure that every 
data entry in the tables had a WELLMAP location and TIMER date/time associated 
with it. A listing of the queries developed to provide quality control for the data tables 
is shown in Figure 2. Examples of the use of these queries is given in Figures 3 & 4. A 
query to compare entries in the ANIONS data table to the TIMER table is shown in 
Figure 3. In Figure 4, the ANIONS data table is checked against the WELLMAP table. 
Results from the queries prove whether or not each entry in the ANIONS table has a 
location and sampling time entry contained in WELLMAP and TIMER. Corrective 
actions to resolve all data inconsistencies were performed before proceeding. This 
phase of the project, data validation, proved to be the most time consuming portion of 
the project. 
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Figure 1. A MICROSOFT ACCESS7 database listing of data tables developed for this project. 




■H Tables "^iiP. Queries 


Name 

EP ANIONT 
eP anionw 
gP bromidew 
eP brotime 
eP carbont 
eP carbonw 
eP fieldt 
eP fieldw 
eP hvrogenw 
eP iront 
eP ironw 
eP MAR9G 

eP organicw 

< I 


Description 


'a Forms 


■"Reports 


[ Modified 
8/9/97 8:35:48 AM 
8/9/97 7:54:46 AM 
8/9/97 7:54:53 AM 
8/9/97 9:28:24 AM 
8/9/97 9:31:25 AM 
8/9/97 7:55:32 AM 
8/9/97 10:41:36... 
8/9/97 7:58:37 AM 
8/9/97 8:23:53 AM 
8/9/97 10:43:23... 
8/9/97 8:27:51 AM 
8/2/97 8:09:56 PM 
8/9/97 9:09:52 AM 
8/9/97 8:28:55 AM 


Created a v : : 


7/12/97 4:40:12... 
6/22/97 2:55:29... 
6/20/97 2:02:39... 
7/12/97 5:10:32... 
7/12/97 4:04:32... 
6/29/97 1:00:34... 
7/26/97 1:30:53... 
8/9/97 7:56:33 AM 
6/27/97 9:12:43... 
8/9/97 10:41:29... 
7/7/97 11:04:53... 
8/2/97 4:26:41 PM 
6/21/97 2:38:26.. 
6/21/97 9:30:34... 



Query: Si 
Query: Si- 
Query: Sit- 
Query: S 
Query: SI? 
Query: S “ 
Query: S: 
Query: S;j 
Query: Sit 
Query: S* 
Query: S ’ 
Query: S~ 
Query: S 
Query: S£ 

T 


•Open 

Design 


Figure 2. The list of queries developed to provide consistency and quality control of data entries 
in the MICROSOFT ACCESS7 database. 
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Snapshot 

BM 

Order 

{jp! 

Date 

v^j 

Time 


Well 

$S^ 



FBNumber 




Index 


ANIONS 


Ascendinq 

FT 


vsmwmi 


I Well 


IANIONS 


Level 


IANIONS 


Order 


ANIONS 


I Snapshot 


IANIONS 




Figure 3. The design of the query for checking time records of the data in the ANIONS file. 



Field: Index _ 

Table: ANIONS 
T Sort: Ascendinq 

Show: lyT 

Criteria:- 

% ^PV-' or: . 

■ LiJU - ; ; 

TS ..A -• ' '‘.S 




Figure 4. The design of the query for checking the location record of the data in the ANIONS 
file. 
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Ill - Target of the Database 


Once the data tables contained in the Microsoft ACCESS7 relational database had been 
thoroughly checked for completeness, the data were ready for query development. 
Queries are database functions enabling one to organize and filter data. A query 
functions as a sieve into which the data is placed. Any data not meeting the selection 
criteria pass through the sieve. The relational database takes the retained data, 
processes it into tables or reports, and readies the data for export to other graphical, 
statistical or numerical software packages. A query can be used as a powerful data 
processing tool to help one visualize plume behavior. 

Figure 5 shows the construction of a query that accesses the IRON and the FIELD data 
tables. The query selects all samples for which both IRON and FIELD data exist and 
then attaches the appropriate sampling time and location to each entry in the output 
table. The results of this query are presented in Table 10. The results shown here are in 
Microsoft EXCEL7 format; however they could be exported in any format to 
accommodate the needs of other users. 


Index 

Well 

Level 

X(m) 




QRHI 








■ - -_ •" 1 . -. ■___ 


—--- 


i-'" 

Field: 

Index 

_ Si. 

Well 

Level 

Snapshot 

X(m) 


Table: 

FIELD 

FIELD 

WELLMAP 

FIELD 

WELLMAP 

y.. 

Sort 

Ascendinq 





v." 

Show: 

_ _jki_ 

_ y 

_ hd 

_ M_ 



Criteria: 


or; 



Figure 5. The design of the query which merges the WELLMAP, FIELD, IRON and TIMER 
files. 
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Table 10. Output table as the result of merging the WELLMAP, FIELD, IRON and TIMER 
files in the database. 


Index 

Well 

Level 

Snapshot 

X(m) 

Y(m) 

Z(m) 

Date 

5 

IGMH 

pH 

Temperature 

(C) 

DO 

(mq/1) 

1 

M011 

1 

-2 

0.11 

5.8 

55.67 

8/24/95 

0.018 

5.120 

26.400 

2.200 

2 

M011 

2 

-2 

0.11 

5.8 

55.92 

8/24/95 

0.018 

5.120 

26.400 

2.200 

3 

M011 

8" 

-2 

0.11 

5.8 

57.45 

8/24/95 

0.015 

5.280 

26.300 

2.300 

4 

M011 

9 

-2 

0.11 

5.8 

57.7 

8/24/95 

0.015 

5.280 

26.300 

2.300 

5 

M011 

14 

•2 

0.11 

5.8 

58.97 

8/24/95 

0.373 

5.420 

25.500 

0.800 

6 

M011 

16 

-2 

0.11 

5.8 

59.48 

8/24/95 

0.373 

5.420 

25.500 

0.800 

7 

M013 

1 

-2 

5.76 

3.82 

55.83 

8/24/95 

0.018 

5.080 

26.100 

1.700 

8 

M013 

2 

-2 

5.76 

3.82 

56.08 

8/24/95 

0.018 

5.080 

| 26.100 

1.700 

9 

M013 

8 

*2 

5.76 

3.82 

57.61 

8/24/95 

0.009 

5.170 

26.000 

2.800 

10 

M013 

9 

-2 

5.76 

3.82 

57.86 

8/24/95 

0.009 

5.170 

26.000 

2.800 

11 

M013 

14 

-2 

5.76 

3.82 

59.13 

8/24/95 

0.006 

5.160 i 

26.400 

2.700 

12 

MOM ; 

1 

-2 

9.55 

2.49 

54.48 

8/24/95 

0.026 

5.220 

27.500 

2.800 


Conclusions 


This project resulted in the development of a working relational database that uses 
Microsoft ACCESS7 software. The database provides an important tool for processing 
laboratory and field data generated by the Natural Attenuation Study conducted at 
Columbus AFB. Queries generated during this project have already helped aid 
visualization of the natural attenuation processes, and allow Environics scientists to 
more effectively plan future sampling missions. The increased accessibility of the data, 
coupled with the data query capabilities of ACCESS7, make this an invaluable tool for 
efficiently processing data from the natural attenuation study. 
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INVESTIGATION OF TWO STATISTICAL ISSUES 
IN BUILDING A CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM 


Cheng Cheng 
Assistant Professor 
Department of Mathematical Sciences 
Johns Hopkins University 


Abstract 


This research investigates two statistical issues of relevance to current approaches 
in building a personnel classification system within the Air Force. The first issue is the 
effect of the non-random selection of the accessions sample on the least square estimates 
of the regression models used in predicting job performance. The second issue is the 
effect of the reliability (unreliability) of the predictors (ASVAB subtest scores) on the 
regression weights estimates. Several carefully designed simulation experiments were 
performed. The results show: (1) estimation based on the nonrandomly selected samples 
does not produce systematically biased regression weights estimates (although the 
estimates have inflated standard deviations primarily due to reduced sample size); (2) 
estimation based on not perfectly reliable predictors produces biased estimates of the 
regression weights. Certain “remedy” procedures were proposed and were evaluated by 
simulation studies as well. 
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INVESTIGATION OF TWO STATISTICAL ISSUES 
IN BUILDING A CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM 


Cheng Cheng 


1. Introduction 

Current approaches to building a classification system require the construction of 
regression models to predict the applicants’ performance (represented by predicted 
technical school grades) on the basis of accessions data. Ree (1997, personal and group 
discussions) raised two issues about the reliability of the least square estimation of 
regression weights (coefficients). 

1. Non-random sampling. In building the regression model for a job (family), 
values of the criterion variable are available only for the accessions assigned to the job 
(family). Thus, the available data represent only the portion of the population who are 
(presumably) above the selection standard of that particular job. This truncation by the 
selection standard implies that the regression weights are estimated based on a biased 
sample. Thus intuitively, the regression model so estimated represents the relationship 
between the criterion and the predictors (ASVAB subtest scores) only for those who are 
selected into that job, and hence is biased in representing the relationship between the 
criterion and the predictors for all the applicants. 

This problem can be stated formally as a non-response problem in multiple linear 
regression. Let [X u ,...,X Xp ,Y{\, ..., [X nX ,...,X np ,Y nX ], ..., [X m ,...,X Np ,Y m ] be the data 

and let 

Y i = b 0 +b l X n +...b p X ip +e i , i = 1,2 ,...,n,...,N 
be the regression model. However, the Y-values are available for only the first n sample 
points selected by a truncation in the predictors given by 

a l X n + ...+a p X ip >s, i = 1,2 ,...,n 
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(such as a composite) where a l ,...,a p and 5 are known numbers; and Y )I+] ,...,Y N are not 

observed (nonresponse). It is suspected that the least square estimation based on the first 
n sample points only produces coefficient estimates containing systematic deviations 
(bias) from the corresponding true values. 

2. Unreliable predictors. The predictors used in the models are often considered as 
surrogates of some latent construct: the ASVAB test scores are surrogates of “true 
intelligence, abilities, knowledge,” etc. The interest is of course in the relationship 
between the criterion and the latent variables which, quite often, are not observed or too 
difficult to observe. 

Formally, if, for example, X a is the surrogate of “math knowledge” of the ith 
individual in the sense that X a is “math knowledge” measured with error: 

A",., = [“math knowledge”] f + error,, 

where the error is independent of [“math knowledge”],. Then the reliability of X n is 
defined as the variance of the [“math knowledge”] f divided by the variance of X n . It 
can be shown theoretically (see e.g. Fuller, 1987) that when the reliability is not 100% 
(which is equivalent to the error , not being constantly zero), the least square estimate of 
the regression weights based on those observed predictors is biased toward zero for the 
regression coefficients on the latent variables, i.e. the real underlying relationship; see 
also the simulation study in Section 4. 

With these two problems in mind, one can think of four possible situations in the 
actual process of building a regression model. 

(a) Perfect reliability and no truncation on predictors => unbiased regression modeling 

(b) Perfect reliability and truncation on predictors => suspected biased weight estimates 

(c) Imperfect reliability and no truncation on predictors => biased weight estimates 

(d) Imperfect reliability and truncation on predictors => biased weight estimates 
In each regression modeling task, one can think about which case may be pertinent. 

Investigations of these issues by simulation studies, together with some remedies, 
are given in the subsequent sections. 
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2. Simulation Study of the Non-random Sampling Issue. 

A simulation study was designed to investigate the issue of whether or not the 
least square estimates of regression weights have systematic bias from the corresponding 
population values when the estimation is based only on the selected (biased) subsample. 
The following 10-predictor model was used in this study. 

(1) Yj = 40 + X n + 2X n + X n + X jA + s,, i = 1,2,..., N, 

where the coefficients onX,,..., X i0 are all zero, giving the population (true) values of the 
regression weights as 40 (intercept), 1,2, 1, 1, 0, 0, 0, 0, 0, 0 respectively. The total 
sample size N was set to 1,000. The s i ’s are independent normal variates with mean 0 and 
standard deviation 9.75. The predictors were generated according to the model 

(2) X ik = G, + O ik , k = 1,...,10, i = l,2,...,tf, 

where G,’s are independent normal variates with mean 50 and standard deviation 2.22; 
O ik ’s are independent normal variates with mean 0 and standard deviation 9.75, and are 
independent of G, ’s ands, ’s. (Hence each X ik has mean 50 and standard deviation 10.) 

The subsample selection is determined by X n + 2X n + X n + X ig > 300. This 
represents a rather stringent selection because 300 corresponds to roughly the 96.25% 
percentile of X n + 2X n + X a + X m ; hence only the top 3.75% is selected into the 
subsample. 

Notational remark. Hereafter, symbols with a tilde (~) denote statistics/estimates 
based on the selected subsample; symbols with a hat ( A ) denote the statistics based on the 
full sample; symbols with a bar on top denote quantities averaged over simulation runs. 

One thousand simulation runs are performed. Throughout the sequel, the subscript 
s denotes the 5 th simulation. Each simulation run (s = 1,2,...,1000) consisted of the 
following steps: 

(i) Generate G, ’s; 

(ii) Generate X ik ’s according to equation (2), giving the 1000 x 10 predictor matrix 
X s . Generate the Y ,’s according to model (1), giving the 1000 x 1 criterion 

variable vector Y s . 
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(iii) Fit by least square the regression model (1) based on the full data set 
(^ s ,F 5 ), obtaining the regression weights estimates vector (0 subscript stands 
for the intercept) b s = (b x0 , b sX , b s2 ,...,b s]0 ). Compute the residual standard 
deviation a s ; compute the “observed” standard deviation of each b xk 
(£=0,1,2,...,10) according to the usual formula SD sk = a sy [c^, where C w is 

r 

the £th diagonal element of (X s Compute the multiple correlation 
coefficient (validity) R* . 

(iv) Select the subsample according to the selection criterion and the 
corresponding Y values, forming the subsample (X S ,Y S ). 

(v) Fit by least square the regression model (1) based on the subsample (X s , f t ), 
obtaining the regression weights estimates vector b s = (b s0 , b x ,, b s 2 ,..., b s )0 ). 
Compute the residual standard deviation a s ; compute the “observed” 
standard deviation of each b x k according to the usual formula SD X k = cr s y[c ^, 

~ ^ t ~ 

where C w is the £th diagonal element of (X s X s )~ } . Compute the multiple 
correlation coefficient (validity) R x . 

After 1000 simulations, the following statistics are computed for the estimates based on 
full and selected subsample respectively. 

1. Mean of the regression weights estimates: 

— j 1000 ^ 

K = YaKk k = ...,10 (full sample ) 

— j 1000 _ 

b k = Y Kk ^ = 0,1,... ,10 ( subsample ) 

2. Mean “observed” standard deviation of the weights estimates: 
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SD k -Y SD s k k- 0,1,... ,10 ( full sample ) 

* 1000 “f ** 

— 1 1000 ~ 

SD k = - YSD k k = 0,1,...,10 ( subsample ) 

* 1000 tf 

3. “Actual” standard deviation of the weights estimates across 1000 simulations: 

i 1000 ^ 

A = 0 ’ 1 ’--’1° {Ml sample) 

_ PJ 1000 ” “ 

(Kt - f » * = 0,1, - ,10 (. subsample) 

4. P-values of the t statistics describing the deviation of the estimates based on the 
subsample from the population values, (SD*)”' 6* - 6 0 * , where 6 01 is the corresponding 

population value. These P-values will show statistical significance if there is systematic 

bias in the estimates based on the subsample. 

— 1000 __ 1000 _ 

5. Mean R 2 values: R 2 = Xsample); £ 2 = tooo X ^ (subsample). 

^=1 A-l 

The results are tabulated in Table 2.1. In the table b 0Jl is the population value of 

the regression weights, and p. T is the P-values described above. 

Table 2.1 

Estimation based on full data set Estimation based on subsample 


k 

K,k 

b k 

SD k 

SD k 

K 

SD k 

SD k 

p.T 

0 

40 

40.119 

4.091 

4.007 

40.116 

64.065 

66.998 

.99 

1 

1 

1.000 

0.031 

0.032 

0.989 

0.267 

0.276 

.97 

2 

2 

2.001 

0.031 

0.031 

2.002 

0.417 

0.435 

.99 

3 

1 

1.000 

0.031 

0.032 

0.999 

0.268 

0.278 

.99 

4 

1 

1.001 

0.031 

0.031 

1.012 

0.196 

0.205 

.95 

5 

0 

-0.002 

0.031 

0.032 

0.004 

0.195 

0.202 

.98 

6 

0 

0.001 

0.031 

0.031 

0.004 

0.195 

0.206 

.98 

7 

0 

0.000 

0.031 

0.032 

-0.007 

0.195 

0.200 

.97 

8 

0 

-0.001 

0.031 

0.031 

0.002 

0.195 

0.288 

.99 

9 

0 

-0.001 

0.031 

0.032 

-0.011 

0.195 

0.199 

.95 

10 

0 

-0.002 

0.031 

0.032 

0.003 

0.194 

0.204 

.99 


R 2 =0.893 


R 2 =0.799 
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A different truncation scenario, 106 < X, + X 2 < 110, is also simulated. On 

average about 9.4% of the sample points satisfy this selection criterion. The results are 
given in Table 2.2. 


Table 2.2 


Estimation based on full data set Estimation based on subsample 





x 


73 

— 



k 

^0 ,k 

K 

SD k 

SD k 

b k 

SD k 

SD k 

p.T 

0 

40 

40.054 

4.089 

4.198 

38.230 

100.41 

100.25 

.99 

1 

1 

1.001 

0.031 

0.031 

1.106 

0.926 

0.930 

.99 

2 

2 

2.001 

0.031 

0.032 

2.002 

0.108 

0.111 

.99 

3 

1 

1.000 

0.031 

0.031 

1.005 

0.108 

0.109 

.96 

4 

1 

0.998 

0.031 

0.031 

1.000 

0.108 

0.106 

.99 

5 

0 

0.000 

0.031 

0.031 

0.000 

0.108 

0.111 

.99 

6 

0 

0.000 

0.031 

0.031 

0.013 

0.927 

0.929 

.99 

7 

0 

0.000 

0.031 

0.032 

0.002 

0.108 

0.107 

.99 

8 

0 

-0.001 

0.031 

0.033 

0.001 

0.108 

0.107 

.99 

9 

0 

-0.001 

0.031 

0.032 

-0.006 

0.108 

0.109 

.96 

10 

0 

0.001 

R 

0.031 

2 = 0.894 

0.031 

0.001 

0.108 0.110 

R 2 =0.890 

.99 


Summary, (a) The P-values clearly show NO significant statistical evidence 
(based on 1000 simulation runs) that the regression weights estimates based on the 
selected subsample are systematically biased for the population values, (b) The standard 
deviations of the estimates based on the selected subsample are profoundly larger than 
those of the estimates based on the full sample. This is primarily caused by the greatly 
reduced sample size for the subsample due to stringent selection. The increase in the 
standard deviation of the estimates could be a concern in practice when the size of the 

selected subsample is small, (c) There tends to be a slight reduction in the R 2 value for 
the fitted regression models based on the selected subsample. 
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3. An Estimation Procedure Based on Data Imputation. 

A natural question at this point is whether there is some method to remedy the 
inflation of the standard deviation of the regression weights estimates and the reduction in 

the validity value R 2 , when only a selected subsample has observed Y (criterion) values. 
A procedure based on data imputation for this purpose is described in this section. 

The proposed estimation procedure is described through an illustrative example. 
Suppose a sample of size 20 is given as follows. 


*1 

*2 

Y 

50 

62 

86 

56 

53 

83 

66 

47 

95 

40 

65 

78 

58 

52 

87 

51 

54 

77 

60 

63 

91 

53 

51 


33 

58 


47 

54 


50 

44 


56 

46 


53 

42 


52 

36 


55 

46 


27 

43 


49 

45 


41 

52 


44 

44 


65 

36 



The Y values are available only for the first 7 cases for which X, + 2X 2 > 155. 

The estimation procedure goes as follows. 

(i) Estimate the regression weights and compute desired statistics based on the 
subsample where Y values are available: 

Coefficients estimates and significance: 


variable 

estimate 

sd 

T 

_pT 

intercept 

11.718 

26.641 

0.44 

0.34 

XI 

0.902 

0.232 

3.88 

0.01 

X2 

0.433 

0.288 

1.51 

0.10 
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Multiple R-square = 0.816 
residual standard deviation = 3.446 


(ii) Impute the unobserved Y values based on the model fitted in step (i) by 
% = 11.718 + 0.902X,, + 0.433X n + E„ i = 7,8,...,20, 
where E ’s are independent normal random variates with mean 0 and standard deviation 
3.446 which is the residual standard deviation from (i). These E,’s can be generated by 
the RANOR function in SAS. The sample with imputed Y values now looks like 



^2 

Y or Y 

50 

62 

86 

56 

53 

83 

66 

47 

95 

40 

65 

78 

58 

52 

87 

51 

54 

77 

60 

63 

91 

53 

51 

82.964 

33 

58 

67.375 

47 

54 

78.531 

50 

44 

78.785 

56 

46 

89.137 

53 

42 

77.166 

52 

36 

79.185 

55 

46 

79.096 

27 

43 

59.204 

49 

45 

81.294 

41 

52 

74.114 

44 

44 

68.909 

65 

36 

82.700 


(iii) From now on, base the entire analysis on the above full sample (in which 
some of the Y values are imputed). Repetition of the computations in step (i) gives 
Coefficients estimates and significance: 


variable 

estimate 

sd 

T 

p.T 

intercept 

22.309 

6.305 

3.54 

0.00 

XI 

0.802 

0.074 

10.79 

0.00 

X2 

0.345 

0.088 

3.93 

0.00 


Multiple R-square = 0.876 
residual standard deviation = 3.099 
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Noticeably, the standard deviations of the regression weights estimates have been 
reduced, and the multiple R-square is increased slightly. 

This estimation procedure was evaluated by a simulation study with the setup 
exactly the same as that given in Section 2. The subsample selection criterion is 
X n + 2X a + X i3 + X i& > 300. In each simulation run, the regression weights were 
estimated based on the imputed sample according to the above procedure. The statistics 
listed in Section 2 were calculated at the end of 1000 simulation runs. The results are 
given in Table 3.1. 

In the table SD k is the mean “observed” standard deviation of the estimates (cf. 

Item 2. in Section 2); SD k is the “actual” standard deviation of the estimates (cf. Item 3. 
Section 2). 


Table 3.1 

Estimation based on full sample with imputation 


k 

Kk 

K 

SD k 

SD k 

0 

40 

40.119 

4.021 

67.179 

1 

1 

1.000 

0.031 

0.277 

2 

2 

2.001 

0.031 

0.435 

3 

1 

1.000 

0.031 

0.281 

4 

1 

1.001 

0.031 

0.207 

5 

0 

-0.002 

0.031 

0.203 

6 

0 

0.001 

0.031 

0.208 

7 

0 

0.000 

0.031 

0.202 

8 

0 

-0.001 

0.031 

0.290 

9 

0 

-0.001 

0.031 

0.203 

10 

0 

-0.002 

0.031 

0.207 



A 

R 

2 = 0.893 


Comparing SD k with SD k in Table 2.1, there is hardly any change in the “actual” 

standard deviation across 1000 simulation runs. However, comparing SD k with SD k in 
Table 2.1 clearly shows that the mean “observed” standard deviation of the estimates are 
brought back to the level where they should be. The latter has an implication to the 
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significance tests of the regression weights: using the proposed procedure, the estimates 
of truly non-zero weights will be more likely to be statistically significant than the 
estimates based on the subsample only; and at the same time the estimates of truly zero 
weights will stay as insignificant as before. 

Remark. The above data imputation procedure is based on the assumption that 
the same linear relationship between the criterion variable and the predictors holds across 
the population. This is also the basic assumption for multiple range restriction. The 
possible relationship between the proposed procedure and range restriction is an 
interesting open problem. 


4. Simulation Study of the Unreliable Predictor Issue. 

This simulation study was conducted based on the following model of unreliable 
predictors: The model has 10 predictors, and the true underlying regression equation is 
given by 


(3) Y; = 40 + T n + 2T a + T i3 + T j4 + e n i = \,2,..,N. 

Here the T ’s are the underlying (latent) predictors, and the weights on r 5 ,...,7J 0 are zero; 
hence the true regression weights are 40 (intercept), 1, 2, 1, 1, 0, 0, 0, 0, 0, 0, the same as 
those in Section 2. s j ’s are independent normal variates with zero mean and standard 
deviation 9.75. The sample size iV=1000. It is assumed that the T ’s have the same 
structure as the X predictors defined in (2), i.e. 

(4) T ik =G'+ 6 ik , k = 1,...,10, / = \,2,...,N, 


where G, ’s are independent normal variates with mean 50 and standard deviation 2.22; 
O ik ’s are independent normal variates with mean 0 and standard deviation 9.75, and are 
independent of G, ’s and e i ’s. The observed predictors X lk , k = 1,...,10, i = are 

defined as the latent predictors plus normal random error: 

(5) X ik =T ik + r ik , * = l,...,10,/ = l,2,...,tf. 
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where r, t ’s are independent zero-mean normal random variates, and are independent of 
all the other random variables involved in the model. The reliability of the observed 
predictors X ik is defined as the ratio of the variance of T ’s to the variance of X ’s: 

r6t , MZkl _ MM 

K) ik Var(X jk ) Var(T ik ) + Var(r ik ) 

The situation simulated here assumes that the reliability values r lk ’s are available (either 
known or can be accurately estimated). Hence the variance of t jk is determined by r ik as 
Var(T ik ) = [(1 - r ik ) / r ik ]Var(T ik ), where Var{T ik ) can be calculated from equation (4). 

The simulation study also considered the situation in which Y values are available 
only in a subsample, and the reliability of the observed X predictors are different for the 
subsample with observed Y ’s and the subsample without observed Y ’s. Because it has 
been demonstrated in Section 2 that non-random selection of the subsample dose not 
introduce any significant systematic bias in the regression weights estimates, to keep 
things simple, in this simulation study the subsample is determined by the first 150 
sample points (i.e. for i = 1,2.150). 

One thousand simulation runs were performed. The 5th run ( 5 = 1 ,2,...,1000) 
consisted of the following steps: 

(i) Generate G, ’s, and generate 7]* ’s according to equation (4). 

(ii) Generate then’s for the first 150 sample points (z'=l,2,...,150) according to 

model (3), giving the subsample Y vector Y s . 

(iii) Generate X ik ’s according to equation (5), giving the 1000 x 10 observed 
predictor matrix X s ; then discard T ik ^s. 

(iv) Based on the data ( X s , Y s ), estimate the regression weights using the 
imputation procedure described in Section 3, obtaining the weights estimates 
b x =(b s o, b s ,, b s2 ,..., b s ]0 ). Compute the multiple correlation coefficient 

(validity) R]. 
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Essentially the same statistics as in Section 2 were gathered. The simulation 

results are given in Table 4.1. In the table A k is the relative error (b k -b 0 k )/b 0k ; see 
Section 2 for notation and definition of the other statistics. 

Table 4.1 


predictor reliability for predictor reliability for 


k 

0 

\k 

40 

the subsample with Y 

the subsample w/o Y 

A A 

b„ SD t 

134.778 20.601 

p.T A k 
0.00 2.369 

1 

1 

0.6 

0.8 

0.606 

0.144 

0.01 -0.394 

2 

2 

0.5 

0.8 

1.001 

0.132 

0.00 -0.500 

3 

1 

0.7 

0.7 

0.716 

0.154 

0.07 -0.284 

4 

1 

0.7 

0.65 

0.704 

0.150 

0.05 -0.296 

5 

0 

0.5 

0.6 

0.021 

0.124 

0.87 

6 

0 

0.5 

0.6 

0.006 

0.125 

0.96 

7 

0 

0.5 

0.4 

0.012 

0.130 

0.92 

8 

0 

0.5 

0.6 

0.012 

0.128 

0.92 

9 

0 

0.5 

0.6 

0.010 

0.126 

0.93 

10 

0 

0.5 

0.6 

0.014 

0.128 

0.92 


R 2 =0.483 


Summary, (a) When the predictors are not 100% reliable, the least square 
estimates of the regression weights are systematically biased toward zero from the 
corresponding underlying population values; this is clearly demonstrated by the mean 
values of the estimates and the significant P-values in Table 4.1. (b) There is also 
degrading of the R 2 value: Had the observed X predictors been 100% reliable (hence they 
coincide with the T ’s), the average/? 2 would have been about 0.89 as shown in Table 
2.1. Whereas the average R 2 in Table 4.1 is only 0.48. 


5. Bias Correction in Presence of Heterogeneous Reliability. 

A remedy procedure to correct the bias in the regression weights estimates in the 
presence of unreliable predictors is given in this section. This procedure is described 
through an example. 

Consider again the example used in Section 3. Suppose now that the predictors a 
not 100% reliable: for the first 7 points where Y values are available, the reliability of 
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X t is 0.7, the reliability of X 2 is 0.6; for the next 13 data points where Y is not observed, 
the reliability of X x is 0.8, the reliability of X 2 is 0.9. 

The proposed procedure goes as follows: 

(i) Perform the steps (i) and (ii) described in Section 3 to obtain the imputed 
sample. Compute the mean of all the variables in the imputed sample. The data now look 
like the following (with comments on reliability): 


mean 


Xx 

*2 

Y 

50 

62 

86 

56 

53 

83 

66 

47 

95 

40 

65 

78 

58 

52 

87 

51 

54 

77 

60 

63 

91 

53 

51 

82.964 

33 

58 

67.375 

47 

54 

78.531 

50 

44 

78.785 

56 

46 

89.137 

53 

42 

77.166 

52 

36 

79.185 

55 

46 

79.096 

27 

43 

59.204 

49 

45 

81.294 

41 

52 

74.114 

44 

44 

68.909 

65 

36 

82.700 

50.3 

49.65 

79.773 


predictor reliability 

0.7 for X x 
0.6 for X 2 


0.8 forXj 

0.9 for X 2 


(ii) Center the variables: subtract the corresponding mean from each column, 
obtaining the centered data. Put the columns of the centered predictors into a matrix, X *; 
call the column (vector) of centered Y ’s Y*. 
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X l centered 

X 2 centered 

Y* (7 centered) 

-0.3 

12.35 

6.227 

5.7 

3.35 

3.227 

15.7 

-2.65 

15.227 

-10.3 

15.35 

-1.773 

7.7 

2.35 

7.227 

0.7 

4.35 

-2.773 

9.7 

13.35 

11.227 

2.7 

1.35 

3.191 

-17.3 

8.35 

-12.398 

-3.3 

4.35 

-1.242 

-0.3 

-5.65 

-0.988 

5.7 

-3.65 

9.364 

2.7 

-7.65 

-2.607 

1.7 

-13.65 

-0.588 

4.7 

-3.65 

-0.677 

-23.3 

-6.65 

-20.569 

-1.3 

-4.65 

1.521 

-9.3 

2.35 

-5.659 

-6.3 

-5.65 

-10.864 

14.7 

-13.65 

2.927 


(iii) Partition the matrix X * row-wise into X\ and X\ (see above illustration): 


X* = 



where X' corresponds to the subsample having observed Y values; X\ corresponds to 
the subsample having imputed Y values. 


(iv) Compute = X[' X\, = X' 2 X\ (the superscript T denotes transpose), 

obtaining the two matrices 


'539.030 

-33.685' 

y ( 2) = 

' 1260.17 

-261.215' 

-33.685 

609.058_ 

5 XX 

-261.215 

683.493 _ 


(v) Adjust for reliability: multiply the diagonal elements of I ( ^. and by the 
respective reliabilities of X x and X 2 in the corresponding subsamples to obtain 


r-o - 

'-xx — 


0.7 x 539.030 
-33.685 


-33.685 
0.6 x 609.058 


377.321 -33.685 
-33.685 365.435 


r ( 2 ) 

'-'XX 


0.8x1260.17 

-26.215 


-26.215 
0.9 x 683.493 


1008.136 -26.215 
-26.215 615.144 
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(vi) Set 



‘377.321 

-33.685" 


‘1008.136 -26.215" 


'1385.457 

-59.9 ' 

-33.685 

365.435 

+ 

-26.215 615.144 


-59.9 

980.579J ’ 


and set 


H yx =X* t Y* = 


1347.500 

209.999 


(vii) The slopes are estimated by 





C -1 E 


rx ~ 


0.984 

0.274 


where C' 1 is the inverse of the matrix C obtained in step (vi). The intercept is estimated 

by 6 0 = y - 6,3c, - b 2 x 2 = 79.773 - 0.984 x 50.3 - 0.274 x 49.65 = 16.674. 

(viii) It is not very clear at this point how the predicted Y values and the R-square 
value should be calculated based on the bias-corrected regression weights estimates 
obtained in the previous step. One simple possibility is to use the usual formulas: 

Y = b 0 + Xb = 16.674 + Xb , where 6 = [b l ,b 2 f = [0.984,0.274] r , and R 1 = [corr(Y, f)] 2 , 

with corr standing for correlation. Doing so on the example gives R 2 = 0.861. 

The above estimation procedure is evaluated by a simulation study. The setup is 
exactly the same as that in Section 4, and the same statistics are computed. The results are 
given in Tables 5.1 and 5.2. 

Table 5.1 




predictor reliability for 

predictor reliability for 





k 

K,k 

the subsample with Y 

the subsample w/o y 

\ 

SD k 

p.T 

A* 

0 

40 



74.787 34.085 

0.31 

0.870 

1 

1 

0.6 

0.8 

0.789 

0.194 

0.28 

-0.211 

2 

2 

0.5 

0.8 

1.362 

0.186 

0.00 

-0.319 

3 

1 

0.7 

0.7 

1.018 

0.225 

0.93 

0.018 

4 

1 

0.7 

0.65 

1.071 

0.233 

0.76 

0.071 

5 

0 

0.5 

0.6 

0.023 

0.220 

0.91 


6 

0 

0.5 

0.6 

-0.002 

0.223 

0.99 


7 

0 

0.5 

0.4 

0.019 

0.327 

0.95 


8 

0 

0.5 

0.6 

0.007 

0.227 

0.98 


9 

0 

0.5 

0.6 

0.004 

0.222 

0.98 


10 

0 

0.5 

0.6 

0.011 

0.228 

0.96 



R 2 =0.479 
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Table 5.2 


predictor reliability for predictor reliability for 


k 

0 

\k 

40 

the subsample with Y 

the subsample w/o Y 

A 

K 

36.212 

SD k 

38.441 

p.T 

0.92 

A* 

-0.095 

1 

1 

0.6 

0.6 

1.051 

0.245 

0.95 

0.051 

2 

2 

0.5 

0.5 

2.019 

0.274 

0.94 

0.010 

3 

1 

0.7 

0.7 

1.020 

0.236 

0.93 

0.020 

4 

1 

0.7 

0.7 

1.020 

0.236 

0.93 

0.020 

5 

0 

0.5 

0.5 

0.003 

0.270 

0.99 


6 

0 

0.5 

0.5 

0.001 

0.277 

0.99 


7 

0 

0.5 

0.5 

0.011 

0.292 

0.97 


8 

0 

0.5 

0.5 

-0.007 

0.271 

0.98 


9 

0 

0.5 

0.5 

0.001 

0.273 

0.99 


10 

0 

0.5 

0.5 

-0.007 

0.266 0.98 

R 2 = 0.527 



Comparing with Table 4.1, Tables 5.1 and 5.2 clearly show the effect of the 
proposed adjustment procedure for heterogeneous unreliability in the observed predictors. 
The regression weights estimates based on the proposed procedure become much closer 
to the underlying population values, and the P-values are no longer significant for most of 
the estimates, indicating the reduction of systematic bias in the estimates. 

Though not presented here, cases with other configurations of the reliabilities are 
also simulated. The proposed method has the following pattern: it performs the best if the 
predictor reliabilities in the subsample having observed Y values are the same as those in 
the subsample without observed Y values; it performs moderately well if the predictor 
reliabilities in the subsample having observed Y values are lower than those in the 
subsample without observed Y values; it performs very poorly if the predictor reliabilities 
in the subsample having observed Y values are greater than those in the subsample 
without observed Y values. 


6. Concluding Remarks 

The results from the carefully designed simulation experiments clearly show (1) 
for normally distributed model errors, least square estimates based on non-randomly 
selected subsamples are not biased, but there is an inflation in their standard errors; (2) if 
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the observed predictors are not 100% reliable, then the least square estimates of the 
underlying regression weights are biased toward zero. 

The proposed data imputation based estimation procedure seems to work well in 
the situations simulated, where the R-square value is fairly high. An open issue is the 
performance of this procedure when the model errors have relatively high variance, so 
that the R-square value is fairly low. The proposed bias correction procedure in the 
presence of unreliable predictors seems to work in the cases presented in Section 5. There 
are at least three issues remaining open for this procedure: (a) How should the predicted 
T-values and the R-square be computed based on the bias-corrected regression weights 
estimates, for these estimates are now regarded as coefficients on the latent T variables, 
not the coefficients on the observed X variables; (b) Why does the procedure break down 
when the observed predictors in the subsample without observed Y values have lower 
reliability? (c) Will it make any difference to adjust for unreliability prior to imputation? 
Clearly both of the proposed procedures require further investigation and refinement. 

More issues remain open with regard to the implications of the findings to the 
construction of a classification system, (a) what is the end effect on MPP? (b) Would the 
regression weights estimates for different job families become essentially the same 
(hence losing differential ability for job families) after the adjustment for predictor 
unreliability? Even if this turns out to be the case, what would be the implications to the 
ASVAB subtests and the job family formation? (c) What are the implications to 
construction of composites and the cut-off scores? 

Refinement of the proposed estimation procedures, together with investigations of 
the above issues, constitutes future research efforts. 
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USE OF AIR SYNTHETIC FORCES FOR GCI TRAINING EXERCISES 


Gerald P. Chubb 
Associate Professor 

Department of Aerospace Engineering, Applied Mechanics, and Aviation 
The Ohio State University 


Abstract 


Air Synthetic Forces (AirSF) provide a model or air combat pilot decisions, actions, and communication that 
can be fed to ModSAF, which then simulates aircraft performance in a Distributed Interactive Simulation (DIS) of 
combat operations. In training Modular Control Equipment (MCE) operators in the performance of Ground 
Controlled Intercept (GCI) procedures, it would be useful to have synthetic target images that behaved like “real” 
pilots. AirSF has the potential for providing a computer-based surrogate for pseudo-pilots currently used in large- 
scale training exercises or MCE simulations. 

Pseudo pilots typically are airmen who try to emulate pilot actions using the built-in MCE simulation 
capabilities. They often are not well-versed in MCE console operations and do not know what pilots do about air 
combat operations. So these pseudo pilots are not always good surrogates for actual pilots, and it was hoped that 
AirSF models might actually out-perform the pseudo pilots in training exercises. 

The present study examined what MCE operators are expected to do and reviewed the available AirSF 
documentation to determine what the software could do (and how well it acted like real pilots might). However, 
those questions cannot be answered from the documents reviewed. Empirical testing of AirSF will be needed in 
order to answer the question: Can AirSF do better than (and therefore replace) pseudo pilots in training MCE 
operators in GCI operations? 
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The principal focus of activity in this effort was examining training needs of the 607 th Air Control Squadron 
(ACS) at Luke Air Force Base (AFB) and how the facilities at the Armstrong Laboratories’ Aircrew Training 
Division might help meet some of the identified needs for improvement. Two additional exercises were included: 
1) development of a seminar on software requirements engineering and software configuration control, and 2) 
preparation of an IDEFO model of the Instructional System Development (ISD) process. 

1.0 Mission Statement 

The Armstrong Laboratory’s Aircrew Training Division has the task of validating the Synthetic Theater of War 
(STOW) use of Airborne Synthetic Forces (AirSF). The AirSF element of STOW is possibly reusable in other 
training environments, such as Ground Control Intercept (GCI) or Weapons Direction (WD) training in the Modular 
Control Equipment (MCE) used in the Theater Air Control System (TACS), operated by the 607 th ACS. The 
principal questions are: a) what functions can AirSF perform to enhance such training, and 2) how well can AirSF 
perform those functions? To answer these questions, one must first understand MCE use, the need for operator 
training, and the measures that might be used to determine whether training (or performance) is effective. One must 
also understand what AirSF can and cannot do, and how that might help or hinder training of MCE operators. 

1.1 Mission Context 

The MCE consists of an Operations Module (OM) with four Operator Console Units (OCUs) and associated 
equipment (power, environmental control, communications gear, and radar(s)). A single OM can be used for 
selected functions, but two OMs are needed for an operational Control and Reporting Element (CRE), the lowest / 
most remote component in the hierarchy or network of command and control system elements. Two or more CREs 
will report to a Control and Reporting Center (CRC), which can consist of 4 OMs and associated support equipment. 
The CRCs then report to the Air Operations Center (AOC) associated with the TACS Headquarters. 

The MCE may assist the Airborne Warning and Control System (AWACS) or replace it when not flying. 
There are three basic functions which must be performed: air surveillance, weapons direction, and overall battle 
management. In the minimal configuration, a Mission Crew Commander (MCC) will supervise two Weapons 
Directors (WDs). In the CRE, there will be a MCC and 3 WDs in one OM, and in the other OM there will be an Air 
Surveillance Officer (ASO) / Air Surveillance Technician (AST) supervisor, 2 ASOs or ASTs, and an Interface 
Control Technician (ICT) who manages the data link hookups. In the CRC, the MCC will supervise two Senior 
Directors (SDs) who in turn will oversee a WD and either an ASO or AST, supported by the one ICT for the CRC - 
a total operating crew of six, not counting the MCC and the ICT. 

1.2 Missions 

There are a number of missions that the MCE might support: air-to-air engagements (both offensive and 
defensive counter air), air-to-ground (both Close Air Support (CAS) and battle field or deep interdiction), 
intelligence and electronic combat (as well as Suppression of Enemy Air Defenses (SEAD)), logistics support, 
search and rescue, maritime interdiction and mine laying, and refueling exercises, which support the weapons 
delivery and other missions. AFM 3-1 describes Air Force missions, but that document was not accessible and has 
therefore not been reviewed. Combined strike operations and joint strike missions are becoming more common and 
typically require coordinated mission planning by the participating units. 

1. 3 Basic Concept of Operation 

The basic job of command and control (whether AWACS or MCE) is to prevent enemy strikes on own assets 
while assuring destruction of enemy capabilities and will to fight. The fundamental strategy for achieving mission 
success is to maintain air superiority and positive control of the airspace. Positive control of the airspace requires 
that all of one’s own assets are identified and tracked. That way enemy aircraft can be identified, intercepted, and 
neutralized before inflicting damage. 
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1.4 The Problem 


Present training is handicapped by the lack of an adequate mission simulation facility which can flexibly 
impose realistic, combat-like loads and event pacing on operators so they can rehearse procedures under levels of 
stress approximating those of combat operations. Moreover, to simulate those conditions, particular attention must 
be given to allowing the operators to practice and become proficient in voice communication, not just console 
operation. Realistic emulation of combat operations requires that whoever participates as a pseudo-pilot sounds like 
they know what they are doing, instead of sounding like they are there just to press buttons. Moreover, event timing 
and pacing are critical to successful emulation of combat operations. When actions are taken they must result in 
reasonable outcomes in reasonable time frames. 

The MCE does have a built-in simulation capability. However, it takes extensive programming to set up 
hypothetical radar returns of enemy aircraft. Static depictions of those aircraft do not allow maneuvering and 
therefore present unrealistic threats. Dynamic representations are possible, but they require a “pseudo pilot” to 
monitor the air battle and then enter commands that implement only pre-defined aircraft maneuvers. 

While these dynamics are more realistic than static radar tracks, there are two major deficiencies: 1) the 
operators must be proficient in console commands (and even then the maneuvers may not be executed in a “timely” 
fashion), and 2) all maneuvers must be pre-programmed, so the simulated enemy may not be able to react 
realistically to reasonable changes in friendly force combat tactics variations. Also, console operators acting like 
pilots do not have the same mental models of combat that actual pilots have and use when constructing radio 
communication messages about the scenario (requests for information and descriptions of the situation and / or 
action intentions). 


2.0 Approach 

The general approach in the present study was to begin with a mission task analysis in order to identify and then 
define measures of effectiveness and performance which could serve jointly to support verification and validation 
(Fuld, 1997) of the AirSF models. Similar data are needed to assess transfer of training effectiveness for any 
subsequent incorporation of AirSF models into a training simulation, locally or via Distributed Interactive 
Simulation (DIS). The mission task analysis requires access to data and tools to do the work. 

The AirSF model documentation was examined to determine what the developers did and to make a 
preliminary assessment of how well they did it, relative to our understanding of what needed to be there for MCE 
training applications. Initially, the plan was to have copies of the software up and running for the evaluation this 
summer. However, development slipped and the code was not delivered in time to install it and perform any 
empirical testing. All assessments of this code had to be done from its documentation, which proved to lag 
significantly the implementation of the code itself. 

2.1 Task Analysis Data and Methods 

Several kinds of operational data were available, and more than one tool was used to do the mission / task 
analysis. While this study is incomplete, it is a reasonable start toward what will be needed to specify the 
requirements for a better mission simulator. 

2.1.1 Available Systems and Operations Data 

Three sets of documents were available for review of MCE operations: 1) hardcopy manuals on MCE switch 
actions, 2) Litton Data Systems’ Computer Based Instructional Training System (CBITS) diskettes, and 3) two 
Hughes Training, Inc. CD ROMs on selected MCE operations. Access was also provided to several Subject Matter 
Experts (SMEs) on the MCE and AWACS WD operations. Access was also provided to an actual OM at Luke Air 
Force Base (AFB), AZ. It was not possible to review this entire database. Only selective review was accomplished. 
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2.1.2 Tools Used 


The overall concept of operation was described using the Structured Analysis and Design Technique (SADT, 
Marca and McGowan, 1989), based on the introduction to the MCE (HTI: SG-809) and interviews with SMEs. 
Data collection from SMEs began by using “Designers’ Edge”, a front-end analysis tool for Instructional Systems 
Development (ISD) marketed by Allen Communications in Salt Lake, UT (Allen, 1994). Klein Associates’ Applied 
Cognitive Task Analysis (ACTA) was also reviewed and templates were developed to use in applying this 
methodology (Militello and Hutton, in press) to obtain SME inputs about selected tasks. However, lack of time and 
availability to SMEs prevented application and trial of these templates. 

ETAP (Reigeluth and Merrill, 1984) was examined, along with the AL/HRCC PARI method (Hall, et al., 
1995). PARI is an acronym for Precursor, Action, Result, Interpretation. While originally developed for analyzing 
the problem solving that occurs in troubleshooting malfunctions (particularly in electronic equipment), AL/HRCC 
has adapted PARI to perform an analysis of AWACS WD tasks. The analysis performed here borrowed mostly 
from Designers’ Edge, as well as work done by AL/ CFTO in the AESOP facility (e.g. Klinger, et al., 1993). Other 
documents which would have proven useful but were not available during the period of summer research include 
Eddy (1989 and 1990) and Eddy and Shingledecker (1988). 

2.2 Evaluation of AirSF 

AirSF is an application of the SOAR architecture (Laird, et al., 1986) to modeling pilot performance in air 
combat operations. SOAR is an acronym for State, Operator, And Result; the software that implements this 
approach to modeling human cognition or problem solving activities is now called Soar. We use these two versions 
(SOAR and Soar) to refer to the architecture and the model software respectively The Navy funded the 
development of Soar models of (flying) the F-14 and MiG-29 for use in STOW. The only documentation available 
for review was on-line via the World Wide Web at Uniform Resource Locator (URL) address: 
http://ai.eecs.umich.edu/ifor/. Selected materials were downloaded, printed, and reviewed. These included 
glossaries of terms, conceptual descriptions of Soar architecture for AirSF, and a limited amount of actual code. 


3.0 Results 

The following summarizes the results of the study effort, both in terms of the MCE modeling that was done, the 
review of selected AirSF documentation, and the identification of MCE training requirements. The detail provided 
here is limited by the page restriction. More complete documentation of the SADT model of MCE operations was 
provided to AL/HRAD, along with the documentation of interviews with SMEs using the Designer’s Edge 
templates, as modified for this data collection effort. The completed Needs Analysis Report generated by 
Designer’s Edge was also separately provided. AL/HRAD also was given the hardcopy SADT model of ISD and 
the PowerPoint briefing materials that treat software requirements engineering and software configuration 
management. 

3.1 MCE Modeling 

The AO diagram of the preliminary SADT model developed for the MCE is shown in Figure 1, but without the 
accompanying glossary and node text. Each of the functions shown in this diagram were further decomposed to the 
next level, based on available documentation, without input from the SME interviews. Selected nodes on those 
decompositions were then developed to one additional level of detail, based upon specific additional inputs that 
were obtained from SMEs. 

The logic of operation and actual switch actions were not described. Two possible extensions of this work will 
be required in order to get the templates needed for data analysis of operator activities in simulation exercises: 1) the 
switch action sequence(s) for implementing control actions, and 2) the verbal communication scripts for pilot- 
controller interchanges (as many “typical” cases as possible). 
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Assigned Responsiblities 


Figure 1. Top-Level SADT Diagram of MCE Functions. 
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3.1.1 Measures of Effectiveness 


Measures of Effectiveness (MoEs) refer to ways in which system outcomes might be determined and assessed. 
This is distinct from Measures of Performance (MoPs) where the focus is on individual and crew actions rather than 
system / mission outcomes. Hopefully, better crew performance (improved MoPs) will be reflected in better MoEs. 
However, perfect correlation rarely occurs. MoEs may be somewhat insensitive to changes in MoPs, and in most 
cases, the MoE is only partially determined by the MoP. Outcomes are determined by more than just what the MCE 
operators do: the pilots and their weapons have a role in determining the outcome too! A perfect intercept and ideal 
weapons flight can still be followed by a “dud” - a warhead that fails to activate. While “rare,” such events degrade 
the correlation between MoPs and MoEs. 

MoEs can be positive or negative indications of mission success. Enemy kills would be a positive indicator. 
Assets lost (like own force aircraft) would be a negative indicator. Some MoEs are combinations of others. For 
example, kill rates might be expressed as a ratio of two set of loss frequencies - Red versus Blue (e.g., 2 to 1 or 10 
to 1). Table 1 lists some proposed MoEs. 


Table 1. MoEs for Modular Control Equipment (MCE) Operation. 


Measure 

1. Range at First Lock-on 

2. Number of Beyond Visual Range (BVR) Kills 

3. Number of Within-Visual Range (WVR) Kills 

4. Number of Enemy Air-to-Air Missile Launches 

5. Enemy Aircraft Shortest Range to Target 

6. Number of Enemy Air-to-Ground Weapons Releases 

7. Number of Friendly Aircraft Killed 

8. Number of Missed Intercepts 

9. Number of Missed Attacks 

10. Other Friendly “Losses” (e.g out of fuel) 


Indication 
More is better 
More is better 
More is better 
Less is better 
More is better 
Less is better 
Less is better 
Less is better 
Less is better 
Less is better 


3.1.2 Measures of Performance 


The MoPs are of two kinds: 1) those which apply to a single individual, and 2) those which apply to a group of 
individuals. A group of individuals may be a team or even a set of teams: the MCE crew, the Air Surveillance team, 
or the Weapons Direction team, etc. Like MoEs, these measures can be positive or negative indicators and some 
MoPs may be composed from more elementary indicators. 

Air Surveillance MoPs include: 1) number of yellow (unknown indications), 2) yellow duration statistics 
(average duration and standard deviation), and 3) number of misidentifications (if any: and by type). It is important 
to identify who the adversary is if the pilot is to employ effective combat tactics. Electronic Identification (EID) 
capabilities exist for some but not all radars, and while effective, EID is not perfect. 

Weapons Director MoPs include: 1) number of redirects, 2) average duration of voice communication, 3) time 
between significant radar indication changes and information calls to pilot(s), and 4) average delay in responding to 
information requests. Quality of voice communication is important also, but more difficult to measure. It consists 
of: a) using the right (i.e., “best”) terminology, b) being brief but complete, and c) giving good information when 
and as needed. Common MoPs: 1) duration of switch action sequences, 2) number of switch action errors, and 3) 
time taken for corrective action(s). Table 2 identifies possible MoPs for MCE operation. 
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Table 2. Possible MoPs for Modular Control Equipment (MCE) Operation. 


Measure 

1. No. of “Unknowns” (yellow) 

2. Duration of Yellow (Average and standard deviation) 

3. Number of Aircraft Misidentified 

4. Number of Redirects 

5. Time Between Event and Call 

6. Delays Answering Requests 

7. Quality of Communication 

8. Speed of Switch Action 

9. Accuracy of Switch Action ( or No. of Errors) 

10. Time for Corrections 


Indication 
Less is better 
Less is better 
Less is better 
Less is better 
Less is better 
Less is better 
More is better 
More is better 

More is better (i.e., less errors better) 
Less is better 


3.2 SOAR Documentation Review 

The initial glossaries for SOAR demonstrated a lack of understanding about certain elements of air combat. 
Later glossaries included material from Air Combat Command (ACC) and provide evidence that the lack of 
understanding was being corrected. However, it also made clear the fact that the documentation might not reflect 
the actual capabilities of the code, since not all of the documentation available on-line was of the same vintage. The 
code (when accessible) shows the date of the last change, and in at least one case, the change was not a even week 
old. 


However, in the comments on Soar code for weapons elaborations, a statement was made that only 2D 
reasoning is being attempted, not 3D, although it was recognized that many of the problems that have to be solved 
are really 3D problems. Consequently, AirSF may not solve correctly many important problems pilots must 
address. In any particular application of AirSF, it will be important to discern whether these limitations are 
important or irrelevant. In using AirSF to represent some kinds of opposing forces activities, the 2D representation 
and other limitations may be entirely acceptable. In other applications, its use might lead to invalid results. 

Another interesting comment was discovered in the discussion of default symbolic values: “These productions 
elaborate the state with a number of constants that the agent reasons with... all the parameters of the system are in 
one place ... This is good from a software-engineering point of view, but from Soar’s point of view it involves 
keeping around a lot of declarative structure during reasoning.” It is recognized that this mis-represents human 
cognitive processing capabilities and limitations, however reasonable it is from a modeling implementation 
perspective. Solving the problem is essentially left for further research. 

The default values mentioned include the following: 1) default time values, 2) maneuver values, 3) bogey 
elaboration values, 4) values for flying in section, 5) values for interpreting contact information, 6) values for 
sorting groups, 7) miscellaneous values, 8) delay values, 9) missile information, 10) radar information, 11) vehicle 
information, and 12) section maneuvering and formation information. An agent in Soar typically (not universally) 
corresponds to some flight vehicle (alternately, a controlling agent or some player on the ground: e.g. Forward Air 
Controller (FAC)). 

Default time values include: 1) how long an agent will wait before deciding a bogey is not reacting to it, 2) how 
long the agent will chase a bogey that is bugging out, 3) how long the agent will consider communicated 
information to be valid, 4) how long the agent will wait for its partner to respond to a position request, 5) how long 
the agent will wait for its partner to confirm a position request, 6) how long the agent will wait to dispose of a 
message that it does not know how to process, 7) how long the agent will wait to fire after locking its radar on a 
target, 8) how long the agent will wait to decide a missile is stupid after the missile’s time-of-flight has almost 
reached zero, 9) how long the agent will give the radar a chance to switch modes after the button is pressed, 10) how 
long a bogey’s heading must stay constant to be interpreted as not turning, 11) how long the agent will wait after 
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merging with a bogey before deciding that the merge is done, and 12) how long the agent will wait for 
acknowledgment before repeating a message. 

Maneuver values include: 1) maximum speed the agent believes its plane can fly (for bug-out), 2) maximum 
altitude the agent believes its plane can fly, 3) lowest desired-speed the output routines will ever allow to be set, 4) 
slow speed for the outbound (search) portion of a racetrack , 5) fast speed for the inbound portion of the racetrack, 
6) range at which the agent may decide to do a blow-through, 7) the speed to use for a blow through, 8) the altitude 
to use for a bug-out, 8) amount of altitude to change (and the flight path angle to use) during a change-piece-of-sky, 
9) the flight path angle to use when changing altitude, 10) the default flight path angle to use when changing altitude 
during an intercept, 11) the flight path angle to use when beaming, 12) the amount to turn during an F-Pole (post¬ 
missile launch defensive) maneuver, 13) the size of the heading cut (past the bogey reciprocal heading) when the 
agent is far away from its desired lateral separation with a bogey, 14) the size of the heading cut for medium 
distance from desired lateral separation, 15) the size of a heading cut for small distance from the desired lateral 
separation, 16) the size of a cut (past collision course) to take when a target is very high, 17) maximum value for a 
small heading change, 18) range below which the agent will no longer evade missiles, 19) the time the agent will 
remain in beam when it is far away from a bogey, 20) the time the agent will remain in beam when it is not far from 
a bogey, and 21) the range used to determine whether the agent is far away from a bogey. 

Radar values only include: 1) maximum target aspect for which the agent believes the bogey may see it on 
radar, and 2) the maximum amount of angle-off that the agent believes it can have to keep the bogey safely on its 
radar. 

Bogey elaboration values include: 1) maximum target aspect for which the agent will interpret the bogey as 
pointing at it, 2) the minimum target aspect for which the agent will interpret the bogey as pointing at it, 3) the 
maximum target aspect for which the agent will interpret the bogey as bugging out, 4) the maximum range for the 
agent to chase a bogey, 5) the minimum closing velocity for the agent to keep chasing a bogey, 6) the range of the 
target-aspect for the agent to interpret the bogey as being in the beam, 7) the target aspect at which the agent will 
interpret the bogey as being close to the beam, 8) the minimum angle-off to interpret a bogey as being “at 6 
o’clock”, 9) the minimum angle-off to interpret a bogey as being at “12 o’clock”, 10) the extra range outside of the 
bogey’s longest range that the agent considers “safe”, 11) the maximum range at which the agent may interpret the 
bogey as heading for a merge, and 12) the maximum range at which the agent will interpret a merge with a bogey. 

Values for flying in section include: 1) how much faster the agent should go when its partner’s target aspect is 
too big, 2) how much slower the agent should go when its partner’s target aspect is too small, 3) how much faster 
the agent should go when its partner is far away, 4) how much the agent should adjust its speed by when turning, to 
keep close to its partner, 5) the size of the cut (off its partner’s heading) the agent should make to get to its desired 
lateral separation, and 6) the minimum roll for which the agent will interpret its partner as doing a hard turn. 

Values for interpreting contact information include: 1) the maximum speed with which the agent will assume an 
old contact can move relative to the agent, and 2) ranges in which an agent will confirm a position request. 

Values for sorting groups include: 1) the distance past an agent’s maximum missile range at which it will sort a 
group, 2) angle to determine whether to sort by azimuth or by range (sort by azimuth if group-sub-bearing is greater 
than this value), and 3) if group members have an altitude difference bigger than some specified amount, then sort 
by altitude. 

Miscellaneous includes: 1) the maximum range for which a waypoint is assumed to be achieved, and 2) visual 
range from ground to air (used by ground based agents to spot flying targets). 

Delays (artificial time lapses introduced to make the agent appear more realistic) include: 1) a delay between 
achieving a new contact and checking the commit criteria, 2) time to wait after issuing the takeoff command to the 
simulator, so the simulation synchronizes properly, 3) time between when the agent simulates asking the E2C for 
identification of a contact and when the agent simulates a response by the E2C, 4) time between when the agent 
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simulates a response by the E2C and when the agent simulates “comprehending” the response, and 5) time the agent 
will wait between noticing a potential immediate threat and actually recording the threat. 

Missile information includes: 1) unclassified numbers “made up” to give the right qualitative behavior, 2) real 
name (e.g. alamo, etc.), 3) alias (e.g., phoenix — where the phoenix values serve as a surrogate for the unknown 
alamo data), 4) type (e.g. aa-10), 5) range (medium in this case), 6) guidance (radar for this case), 7) launch-to-eject 
time, and 8) launch acceptability region (lar) information: a) slant range low & high values, b) target aspect (45 
degrees), and c) steering circle (5 degrees). 

Radar information includes: 1) similarly unclassified values that give the right qualitative behavior, 2) name 
(e.g. track-while-scan (tws)), 3) type (tws-auto), 4) range (160000 meters), 5) beam (pulse-doppler), and 6) notch 
(28 meters (m) / sec). 

Vehicle information includes: 1) name (e.g. Tomcat), 2) type (F-14), 3) radar (APG-71), 4) radar warning 
receiver (ALR-67), and 5) weapon(s) (e.g. AIM-54, AIM-7, and AIM-9). 

Section maneuvering and formation information includes: 1) default values for section turns: a) type of turn 
(max-small, max-medium, max-big-tum), b) maximum difference allowable between section members to be 
considered in formation, and c) turn rate (small, medium, and large), and 2) formation, especially for defensive 
combat spread: a) type (combat-spread), b) sub-type (defensive), c) lateral range: (i) medium (900 meters), (ii) mean 
(1300 m), (iii) max (1600 m), and (iv) too far (6000 m), d) lateral separation: (i) min (900 m), (ii) mean (1300 m), 
(iii) max (1600 m), and (iv) too far (5000 m), e) vertical separation: (i) min (200 m), (ii) mean (400m), (iii) max 

(600 m), and 0 target aspect: (i) min (80 degrees, (ii) mean (90 degrees), and (iii) max (100 degrees). 

Also, many references to aspects of the code were incomplete or inaccessible, making a complete evaluation 
impossible. As a result of not having access to all sites and running into links that resulted in data not being found, 
it is difficult to determine exactly what the code can do, much less how well it might actually do whatever it does. 
For example, the node for “Current State” was not found, the node for descriptions of timing considerations was not 
found, and the operator: “suggest-proposal” was not found. 

Much of the documentation of the Top Problem Space (PS) is done with a frame template. The Operators 
frame has the following elements: overview, proposal, application, reconsider, and code files. For example, for the 
Operator/Goal: plan-mission, the Operator Overview is: “Plan the current mission, including refueling.” The 
Operator Proposal is: “If the mission has not been planned or aborted.” The Operator Application lists five 
suboperators: change-mission-brief, compute-time-to-leave, plan-attack, plan-fuel, and route. The Operator 
Reconsider is: “Once the mission is either planned or aborted.” The Code files are: plan-mission, plan- 
mission/load.soar, and plan-mission/elaborations.soar. Unfortunately, in many cases, the frame is blank except for 
the reference to a code file. The Soar code is itself the only documentation actually available in that case. Unless 
the code is extensively commented (and most of it is not) or you know how to decode the Soar syntax, this will not 
reveal much about what Soar does or how it does it. 

The diagram accompanying the description of blue fighter - red bogey geometry included reference to a 
heading where the angle indicated was actually the complement of the named angle, not the angle itself. It was 
measured counter-clockwise from North instead of clockwise. So accuracy checks of Soar code and results need to 
be made to be sure implementation was done correctly. Also, in several places, the documentation made reference to 
the fact that some of the numbers being used were simply made up or that the real values were classified. 
Consequently, using the AirSF for real problems requires going back and putting in the appropriate numbers, which 
may then make AirSF capable of only being run in a secure facility which has the appropriate provisions for running 
classified code. 

It does appear that some attention is being given to mimicking the verbal communication as well as the control 
of the aircraft, both of which are significant in creating realistic interactions with MCE operators. An assessment of 
that is provided later in Section 3.2.7 The list of aircraft included in the simulation is not consistent from one list to 
another, so it is again difficult to determine just what has been included. While documentation indicates speeds are 
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all True Air Speed (TAS), it also notes that some will change “when we have the new dynamics in” but there is no 
mention of when that may occur. 

The entry page for Soar/IFOR Documentation has a number of links that cannot be opened, one of which is 
ModSAF. All of the “primary source documentation” links are operative and were explored: 1) Requirements for 
Automated FWA (fixed wing aircraft) Behaviors, 2) Domain Description Documents (DDD), 3) Functional 
Assumptions, 4) Tac-Air Soar Implementation Documentation, 5) Interface Documentation, and 6) Documentation 
Search, which provides a search engine into this set of data to look for specific information. 

3.2.1 Requirements for Automated FWA Behaviors 

This material is essentially an outline based on a Table of Contents for BMH documentation of Automated 
Force Behaviors. The outline entries are coded to indicate: 1) behaviors not in Soar/IFOR (and not likely to be 
added), 2) those not in Soar/IFOR but expected to be additions at some later time, and 3) behaviors that are in 
Soar/IFOR, for which a documentation link is provided. Numerous undefined acronyms are used in this outline. 

Behaviors not likely to be included in Soar/IFOR include: 1) sun angle, contrast, shadows, and time of day; 2) 
ground cover (foliage, desert, snow), topography, and terrain features; 3) radar / IR/ TV / Visual significance; 4) 
intelligence data utilization, 5) consideration of enemy order of battle / threat / situation planning; 6) selected 
aspects of joint service operations; 7) SID, SMO, or EMCON departures, post-takeoff checks / procedures during 
climbout, and emergencies / malfunctions (like radio out) procedures; 8) visual communication; 9) TACAN / GPS 
rendezvous and underrun maneuver; 10) security, combat, and ACM checks enroute; 11) weather related 
procedures: turbulence and thunderstorm avoidance, as well as icing protection systems operation; 12) 
communication / coordination during refueling operations; 13) Return to Base (RTB) communications; 14) selected 
aspects of navigation; 15) recovery / approach and landing procedures. Neither pre-flight nor post-flight activities 
are included, but selected aspects of mission re-planning are incorporated into mission execution. 

The RoE considerations are far from complete. They are too simplistic to be even a good skeletal structure. 
Infra-red countermeasures apparently will be ignored. Environmental considerations at merge are not treated (e.g. 
cloud cover and visibility). Selected aspects of bug-out will not be covered. Reporting leakers is not included. In 
air-to-ground operations, shared behaviors like communication and coordination of the strike crew are not covered, 
nor are the low level navigation procedures (radar scope interpretation, dead reckoning, INS / GPS procedures, 
etc.). Low altitude tactical lookout and threat countermeasures are ignored, except for terminal threat maneuvering 
(reactions to Anti-Aircraft Artillery (AAA), Surface-to-Air Missiles (SAMs), and Airborne Interceptor (AI) attacks). 
Apparently CAS maneuvering and performing a RABFAC (unexplained acronym) attack will not be treated either. 
Night operations are not specifically covered, nor are defense suppression tactics (presumably because they are left 
to SEAD aircraft, like the Wild Weasel or its contemporary equivalent). 

There seems to be some uncertainty on the part of BMH or Soar developers about relating basic maneuvers 
(aerobatics, unusual attitudes, stalls, and spins) to combat operations. It is therefore not clear how far one could 
push the Soar models into adverse operating regimes. It is presumed that their consideration of combat tactics 
would implicitly include consideration of relevant maneuvering, especially for what the Navy calls Close-In Combat 
(CIC), but that assumption should be validated by checking or running the code. 

3.2.2 Domain Description Documents (DDD) 

This set of documentation is supposed to describe what has been garnered from SMEs. The intent of this 
material was to provide “information about the doctrine, tactics, and procedures independent of any specific 
implementation.” A dozen topics are covered: 1) command groups (Navy sections and divisions), 2) 
communications, 3) controllers (E-2C, DASC, etc.), 4) formations, 5) geometry, 6) missions (A-A, A-G, and 
support), 7) level of risk, 8) classifying threats, 9) ordnance, 10) aircraft, 11) scenarios, and 12) tactics. 

This material also includes links to other data, such as glossaries, the TacAir-Soar Goal / Operator Hierarchy, 
and the root of the Soar / ModSAF documentation. However, a number of links come back with a message “Not 
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Found,” so it is not always clear that the information is really there until you try to access it, other branches “timed 
out” giving an error message that the site (containing the information) could not be opened. 

3.2.3 Functional Assumptions 

This document was “to provide complete traceability of the design decisions within the TacAir-Soar code.” 
Since the assertion is made that “these functional assumptions will ideally be removed completely,” little attention 
was given to this section. It was supposed to shrink as the DDD was expanded. It was also noted that: “FWA will 
only commit to an intercept if they have identified the bogey group as containing bandits (this is not correct, but this 
is how we do it for now).” 

3.2.4 Tac-Air Soar Implementation Documentation 

This section probably best describes what AirSF does. It has links to actual code, although not every indicated 
link actually gets to the code. In some cases, access was denied. However, when the code is available, it usually 
indicates when the section was created and when it was last updated, so you can get some idea of its currency. 
There are embedded comments, which help interpret what is there and how it is implemented, but without knowing 
Soar syntax, interpreting what the code actually does is not possible. Guessing is about all one can do. 

The general knowledge link actually takes you back to the DDD, and the “general overview” link simply 
takes you back to the overview of TacAir-Soar agent architecture. That page has multiple entries, all but one of 
which are non-functional. The next two links are the debriefing facility (which is “Not Found”) and the 
“programming conventions” (which returns a “server error” message), so the link to “our data structure 
documentation” is the next link on this opening page that actually works. It leads to a page with four links: 1) 
missions, 2) command groups, 3) formation, and 4) supemode: goal / operator hierarchy. The Operator / Goal: Top- 
PS is apparently the entry point for all processing. A discussion of some of its features is treated in section 3.2.6. 

3.2.5 Interface Documentation 

This section was meant to document the Soar / ModSAF interface and is broken down into three sections: 1) 
input link, 2) output link, and 3) right-hand side functions. The latter are general-purpose functions, like 
trigonometric and arctangent calculations, degrees to radian conversion, string processing, rounding, etc. 

3.2.6 Top PS 

Since Soar is a problem solver, it works within a specified problem space. The formal definition of a problem 
space includes the goal (desired state), the present (or current) state (which is the initial state at t=0), and the 
operators that can change states. The top problem space simply sets the overall boundaries for “execute the 
mission and initializes what are essentially global variables. Solving the problem of executing a mission will 
require solving other subordinate problems, with their associated problem spaces. Before starting a mission, Soar 
creates agents (pilot/vehicle) for both own ship forces and opposing forces, each with its own identity (e.g. F-14, F- 
15, MiG-29, etc.) and call sign. An elaboration can amplify the definition of states, operators, agents, etc. in Soar. 

CAS missions are handled a bit differently than others. Most missions are under control of some group (e.g. 
AWACS), but the FAC in a CAS missions does not really control the mission in the sense that a WD does for 
OCA/DCA. Soar recognizes this distinction. The typical, standard, “nine-line brief’ is also incorporated into Soar 
for CAS. Targets can include air, tower, road, armor, bunker, command-post, artillery, and convoy. It appears that 
Bomb Damage Assessment (BDA) is either high or low depending on criteria applied to miss distance. New targets 
are treated as “available missions” and replanning a mission is included in Soar to handle cases like this. Special 
instructions (SPINS) for CAS are considered. 

SPINS categories include: Control points, communication plan, frequency color codes (color and frequency), 
and daily code words. Control points include: entry-exit points, holding points, contact points, and initial points. 
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Communication plans include: agency, call-sign, circuit, color, and frequency. Daily code words have the following 
list of associated attributes: date, continue, cancel, change, and abort. 

In examining the 22 pages of “states,” there are 33 variables at the first level, one of which is a category called 
“input-link.” The input-link values include ten sub-categories. Within these, a heading rate of change is identified 
but no roll rate nor any acceleration / deceleration appears in the list. These are typically included in most 
representations of vehicle dynamics, so it is not clear why Soar does not include these values for internal reference. 
The category “output-link” has 19 variables, all but four of which start with “desired” as a qualifier. Certain 
variables identified at one level also appear again at another level, such as RoE and waypoints. For waypoints, the 
order and kind of information included differs between the two lists. Without a better understanding of Soar syntax 
and processing, it is not clear why this was done. 

Aircraft maneuvers appear to be controlled as step inputs. However, reference is made to plans to change the 
dynamics, so it is not clear how this is being done in any particular implementation. It needs to be checked. Some 
defensive as well as offensive maneuvering is considered, but neither seems very complete. Package elaborations 
indicate turn rates falling into the following categories: small, moderately-hard, medium, pretty-hard, and big hard. 
No other control inputs (pitch, yaw, flaps, throttle, etc.) were found, perhaps because not all of the code was 
reviewed. There is no check on whether the steering circle was achieved before firing; it is assumed that it was if 
the angle off is within the appropriate amount. Again, this ignores the 3D flight vector control problem and focuses 
on only simplified 2D dynamics. 

Mission types include: strategic-attack, SEAD, and escorts (for either or both). Formations include: v, line 
abreast, and trail. Aircraft records are kept on position (latitude and longitude) as well as BRASH: bearing, range, 
altitude, speed, and heading. Bearings and ranges are presumed to be with respect to some bullseye. 

US aircraft covered appear to include: 1) A-10 and OA-IO, 2) A-6, 3) E-2C and -3C, 4) F-14D, 5) F-15 C & E, 
6) F-16C, 7) FA-18, and 8) KC-10 & -135. The AC-130 was included but its site was not accessible. Soviet aircraft 
include: 1) MiG 21F, -23, -23M, -25P, and -29, 2) S-3, 3) Su- 17, -22U, -25, and -27, and 4) F-1E (sic). However, 
the documentation implies consideration has been given to incorporating many other vehicles. Data for those listed 
include: 1) fuel: minimum landing, joker margin, combat margin, total capacity, cruising consumption, and fuel 
transfer rate; 2) maneuvers: max-speed (max thrust when new dynamics are incorporated), attack speed, lowest 
desirable (just above stall), fast race track speed, slow grid search speed, intercept speed, and max. altitude; 3) 
missiles: optimal minimum range missile (mrm) range, and optimal mrm aspect,; and 4) transit parameters: turn 
rate, radar mode (e.g. scan rate), min. speed, normal speed, max. speed, most efficient speed. Values are metric 
though, so they are not easily interpreted (in terms of knots, etc.). Reasonableness of the values provided was not 
assessed. 

In some cases, additional data are provided for specific aircraft. Often (not always) a generic “name” is 
associated with the designation, e.g. “Hawkeye” for the E-2C, “Tomcat” for the F-14D, and “Eagle” for the F-15C. 
The type of radar used by a platform may also be included (only the APG-71 is mentioned, and it is shown for the 
E-2C, F-14D, F-15C/E, F-16C). Fighters may include a radar warning receiver (RWR, the ALR-67 is the only 
system mentioned) and specific weapons load (AIM-54, AIM-7, and AIM-9 for the F-14D). The OA-IO has no 
radar or RWR, but carries (only) the AIM-9. The F-15C / E and F-16C are given an AIM-120 instead of the AIM- 
54. Surprisingly, the FA-18 is given neither radar, RWR, nor AIMs. Avionics and missile load are not specified for 
the MiG-2 IF, MiG-23M, or MiG-25P but are for the MiG-23 Flogger: slot-back radar, SPO-15 RWR, and AA-2, 
AA-8, AA-10, and AA-11 missiles. The MiG-29 Fulcrum is given the same equipage, except it does not have the 
AA-2. The Su-17 Fitter (and Su-22E Fitter-E) has no radar, RWR, or missiles associated with its data table, but the 
Su-25 Frogfoot is given an AA-8 (only). The Su-27 “Fulcrum” (sic) is given the AA-8, AA-10, and AA-11. This 
suggests that avionics capabilities and limitations are not well-treated in these models (or that additional data is 
provided elsewhere, and we saw no evidence of that). 

The Soar code that appears to load the vehicle data is actually set up into categories of Air Force, Navy / 
Marine, Op For (Opposing - basically Soviet equipped - Forces), UK, and Other aircraft. GCI and controller are 
included separately in this same list of “vehicles.” The list includes some entries for Air Force aircraft not found in 
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the aircraft data tables: EC-130E, F-l 17, RC-135, MC-130 EH/NP, U-2R and the MH-53J and MH-60G helicopters, 
presumably vehicles which may be added later. Navy aircraft in this list but not in the data tables included: AV-8B, 
EA-6B, EP-3E, ES-3A, F-14B, and four helicopters. Two versions of the FA-18 were also recognized: C and D, 
which were not distinguished in the data tables. The Soviet aircraft listing did not differentiate the models of the 
MiG 21 or -23 as the data tables did, and the Su-22 and -27 were missing from the list. The F-l and BTR-60PU 
were included, but the latter was not in the data tables. These mismatches make it somewhat difficult to determine 
just what the code really does and does not do. 

An attack plan includes: attack-geometry, attack-entry, attack-delivery, attack-altitude, and ordnance. Weapons 
loads are maximums, not what might realistically be carried. Timing includes consideration of wingman, if there. 
Target attributes include its priority, size, and whether it is stationary. Some preliminary thinking about cloud cover 
problems has been done, but apparently has not yet been completely implemented. Ordnance is either programmed 
or low-level-release. Some consideration is also given to terrain, but it is not clear how terrain elevation is treated 
(other than simply to consider target elevation versus aircraft altitude). Entry types include: level, pop-up, and 
standoff-pgm - with many different entry and delivery ranges considered (but all appear to be pairs of fixed values). 
Attack geometry appears to consider possible threats, but how that is done is not clear (it appears binary: there or 
not; and the consequence of the answer is not apparent). Ordnance selection explicitly includes HARM, Maverick, 
and weapons bay. It also implicitly includes other categories of ordnance (see section 3.2.7 that follows). While 
Maverick is mentioned in ordnance elaborations, it was not included here in ordnance selection or in the verbal 
communications list. 

The amount of emphasis on bingo and joker fuel estimates suggests possible over-kill. It is not completely 
clear how all of the implied planning is actually implemented in the pilot’s cognitive processing. The planning may 
simply be there to set up the problem space appropriately, but the actual sampling of one’s fuel level probably 
would not be as frequent or as detailed as it appears to be in this representation. Again, that may be a 
misinterpretation based upon not understanding well how to interpret the Soar source code. Only one bum rate 
(cruising) appeared to be considered, and it appears to be a constant. Tank capacity and refueling are considered. 
Calculations of bum are done leg-by-leg for the planned route of flight. At a minimum, some consideration of 
climb, acceleration, deceleration, etc. would help improve these calculations, but it is more important to first 
determine how they are used before deciding whether they even need improvement. 

A 4-ship formation appears to be as large as things get, but there may be strike packages with three 4-ship 
formations. However, up to 4 ships are counted in each of up to four groups of bogies. Participants are identified by 
two alphabetic characters as: a flight lead (fl), first wingman (fw), a second lead (si), and the second wingman (sw). 
Once the targets have been detected and assigned, emphasis is placed on maneuvering into the lar (0-40 degrees 
aspect, ideally 15-25, and in-range). Two key concepts are: 1) keeping lateral separation at about the same value as 
aircraft altitude to allow adequate turning room, and 2) estimating lateral separation as approximately 100 x range x 
aspect angle -- a general “rule of thumb.” Provisions are made for reforming the group if a member is “lost” - for 
whatever reason. An F-Pole maneuver is typically implemented as a defensive move after missile launch. While 
most of the logic is geared at own-ship, and provisions are made for inter-ship communication, it is not entirely 
clear how group maneuvers and tactics are executed. 

Commit criteria are specified in terms of: 1) position limits (latitude / longitude high and low values), 2) 
bearings (high-low), 3) angles off(high-low), 4) aspect angle (high-low), and 5) range (no-earlier-than and no-later- 
than). Comments in the Soar code indicate that the lower range bound is not really applicable: always commit, but 
by now you certainly should have done so, and if not, do so! Altitude was not in this list. The evaluation results in 
either a YES or a NO as to whether the commit criteria were achieved. 

There is also some code which assures the model trudges on even if things went sour. The mission will be 
restarted at some prior point to see if recovery can be accomplished. Restarts can occur from launch (the 
beginning), a point, a route, or from the detection point of some generated error message. One type of error that is 
checked is deviation from a point or route. The implications of this procedure are not entirely clear. It forces a 
continuation where a halt might be better. If only used during debugging sessions, it would presumably not have 
any impact on run-time operation of the model. If used during run-time of the model, processing can continue, and 
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it is not clear what kind of spurious effects such restarts might then inject into companion simulations (like ModSAF 
to which AirSF interfaces). Again, the logic of this has to be worked through in greater detail than was possible 
here. 

There are some “known” bad (or at least questionable) assumptions built into the model (e.g. in radar 
elaborations). In treating the decisions associated with determining whether we think the bad guy has us locked up, 
it was assumed that the bad guy’s radar capabilities were the same as ours. Other assumptions could have been 
made that would be a bit more realistic, but what impact that would have is not clear until some comparative 
analysis is done. 

3.2.7 Verbal Communication 

“The vocalization elaborations allow the radio messages generated by an agent to be played on the computer’s 
loud speaker.” There are some caveats about what data files are needed to do so, and where they must be placed. 
Unfortunately, the radio message list seems somewhat limited. It consists of: 1) call signs (mine / others’), 2) 
qualitative compass directions (n, nne, ne, ene, etc.), 3) numbers (any), digits (0-9), hours (0-23), minutes and 
seconds (0-59), 4) angles (thousands), 5) heading (1-360 or 0-359 not specified), 6) range (unit not specified: slant 
or ground: in kilometers, statute miles, or nautical miles), 7) hostility (red or white), 8) colors (blue, red, white, 
violet, silver, orange, black, green, yellow, or indigo), 9) latitude or longitude, 10) waypoint name, 11) 9-line brief 
symbol for relative heading (left, right, none, or not applicable), 12) vehicle (type), 13) target description (tanks, 
bunker, or vehicle type), 14) marker type (laser, beacon, wp-rocket), 15) mission code words (fixed set of 8), 16) 
attack geometry (90-10, split, direct-to-target, or trail), 17) entry type (level or pop-up) and delivery (only laydown 
indicated), 18) qualitative altitude-range (low-level, medium-level, or high-level), 19) ordnance type (smoke bomb, 
MK-82, MK-84, GBU-10, GBU-15, Exocet, HARM, BLU-73B, BLU-87 AB, ISCB-1, Rockeye, CBU-87B, 
DAACM, MK-82-Regp, MK-83-Regp, or MK-84-Regp), 20) distance (in meters), 21) letter (A-Z) and their 
phonetic representation, 22) relative direction (right / left), 23) military time in hours and minutes (e.g., 1425), 24) 
formation type (line-abreast, combat-spread, cruise, bearing, parade, fighting-wing, trail, wall, box, offset-box, or 
vie), 25) formation sub-type (defensive, offensive, short, or long), and 26) CAS-remarks (none, expect-multiple- 
runs, and heavy-small-arms-fire-request-multiple-runs-for-30-minute-loiter). 

Other message strings could be incorporated like CAS-remarks. It appears that many unique messages could be 
generated by combining terms that are already in this lexicon, but the mechanics for doing that were not 
immediately clear, so the limitations imposed are unknown. This is an area that needs further examination in 
reviewing Soar code capabilities: top-ps/vocalize-elaborations.soar. 

3.2.8 SRI’s CommandTalk 

In a follow-on to STOW, Soar will be linked with SRI’s CommandTalk in order to enhance its verbal 
communication capabilities. Command talk documentation is available on the web at the following URL: 

http://www.ai.sri.com/~elesaf/commandtalk.html 

The web page at that site explains that, “CommandTalk is implemented within the DASLING (Distributed-Agent 
Spoken Language Interfaces based on Nuance and Gemini) framework for spoken-language interface applications. 
DASLING combines the Nuance speech recognizer (a commercially available system based on SRI-developed 
technology) with SRI’s Gemini natural-language understanding system, using SRI’s Open-Agent Architecture.” 

The site has three brief overview documents: 1) The CommandTalk web brochure (an overview of the interface 
for the Marines’ Leathemet System), 2) The CommandTalk Grammar Browser Versions for AirSF, ArmySF, 
MCSF, and NavySF versions of CommandTalk), and 3) ModSAF Agent Layer Language (21 pages). The 
CommandTalk Grammar Browser for AirSF consists of: 1) a 13 page description of categories of words and phrases 
(applied with different rules to create varied expressions), 2) a 28 page list of vocabulary (much of which are minor 
variants: like plural vs. singular forms, synonyms, etc.), and 3) a 3 page browser help sheet. The Grammar 
Categories of words and phrases provides a list with two links: 1) rules that use a category, and 2) ways the category 
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can be expressed (how the category is defined). This is a voluminous set of materials, and not immediately 
intelligible without further instruction. The browser help sheet provides an introductory set of instructions, 
illustrating that any phrase requires constructions using one or more pointers, sometimes to other rules as well as to 
specific word categories. For example, the digits zero through 99 can be phrased at least three different ways: 
saying a digit, saying a “teen”, or saying some decade and a nonzero digit, but there is a rule for any digit: it consists 
of either the non-zero digits or the number zero. 

Every voice command that AirSF CommandTalk can understand can be constructed by expanding the 
definition of one of the top-level categories shown on the grammar browser home page. If there is more than one 
top-level category shown there, it means that the system expects different commands in different situations.” The 
User’s Manual provides further explanation. 

Two GNU-compressed postscript documents (most easily handled by a UNIX machine) are also downloadable: 
1) CommandTalk: A Spoken-Language Interface for Battlefield Simulations, and 2) CommandTalk 2.0 Language 
Description. The first document is a nine page article with three references. It explains that Nuance has been 
modified to make it more sensitive as a speech recognizer (16 versus 8 bits). Also, the full power of Gemini is not 
exploited in this application, because the vocabulary can be constrained. A Contextual Interpreter (Cl) takes the 
Natural Language (NL) logical forms (limited to what is in the uttered statement) and converts them into ModSAF 
commands (by adding context (situation) dependent information, often from ModSAF itself). This may take some 
interaction (a series of queries) to interpret the utterance properly in the current context of a ModSAF scenario, 
drawing on the following kinds of resolvers or Cl agents: noun phrase, predicate phrase, temporal, or vagueness, 
each of which are explained in this paper. CommandTalk will run on Sun SPARC or OS workstations and SGI 
MIPS/IRIX platforms, and CommandTalk is available at no cost to Government users, under restricted rights, and 
may be licensed by contractors for use on government projects. 

The CommandTalk 2.0 Language Description is a 34 page manual that describes the language that can be 
processed, but not necessarily converted into ModSAF commands, since some may be understood but not yet 
convertible. This manual helps understand the power and flexibility of the language, illustrating how it works and 
explaining the conventions used in their language description. Provisions are made for a wide body of varied 
expressions, all of which might mean the same thing. For example cancel that = delete that = undo that, where that 
= last command or some point, line, or unit. Provisions are also made for allowing the speaker to append one 
simple command with other simple commands to get compound commands (e.g. climb to and maintain FL “x” on 
heading “xxx”). 

In any case, checks are made to be sure the interpretation “makes sense” and if not, a message is issued 
indicating the command was not understood. Section 2.0 of the manual describes Action Commands, rules for 
subphrases peculiar to these action commands, and ways of modifying and conjoining them. Because most of this 
was developed for the Marine Corps, the commands are largely driven by the need to control ground forces in 
combat. Air combat would require developing a different vocabulary and rule set, but the methodology appears 
sufficient for doing that. There are already several relevant commands: FLY to ... , from ... (some point or line); 
LINK (rendezvous) with ... (at: ...); and weapons status = (hold tight free); plus others that could be modified. 

Modifying actions can come before or after a command, e.g. “on my order” ... or “when” (condition / time), 
etc. Also, commands can be issued to the simulation system, not just to the simulated entities or agents. This 
facility aids in setting up scenarios or making modifications to them. It can also be useful in looking at the results of 
scenario execution. It provides a voice-driven instructor / operator station interface. Also, this facility allows the 
user to ask for something that is not conditionally dependent on the current contents of the display screen (which is 
a limitation of menu driven systems: something has to be there to select from in order to change the display). 

A number of different units are already captured in the vocabulary and phrase sets. These include some air 
assets (none Air Force), and many more ground assets. The vocabulary and rule set also is well-developed for 
describing locations on the ground (points, lines, coordinates) and times. Basic numbers, the phonetic alphabet, 
limited (six) color names, selected (seven) bird names, and the eight cardinal directions are all incorporated in the 
vocabulary. Rules exist to use these in specifying distances, orientations, and scales. The “nine-line” brief used by 
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FACs is already encoded. So, the ability to support CAS and interdiction missions should be quite easy to 
accomplish (e.g. communications between FACs and pilots). 

The ModSAF Agent Layer Language (MALL) is not limited to communicating with a ModSAF simulation, but 
that is its primary purpose. “This document presumes a significant background knowledge of ModSAF’s Persistent 
Object (PO) database.” Also, “Messages in the Open Agent Architecture are implemented as strings which encode 
Prolog terms.” Prolog is a programming language designed specifically for implementations of predicate logic 
statements, often encountered in applications of artificial intelligence. A brief explanation of Prolog term syntax is 
provided for the reader. In dialogues with ModSAF, two kinds of command modes exist: 1) setup mode that affect 
future actions, and 2) simulation mode, which has an immediate impact on on-going activities. Apparently, there is 
provision for changing the rules of engagement for a particular simulated unit, at least in terms of firing: free, tight, 
or hold. CommandTalk expects that its MALL will grow to provide: 1) more comprehensive coverage of persistent 
object types for query, creation, and modification functions; 2) “more complete use of symbolic constants when 
appropriate;” and 3) new messages for dealing with multiple ModSAFs and several concurrently running databases 
ofPOs. 

For those not familiar with Army map designations (Universal Transverse Mercator: UTMs), they are 
represented by five arguments in MALL: 1) zone number (2 digits), 2) zone letter (single uppercase alphabetic 
character), 3) map sheet (two uppercase letters), 4) Easting (5 digit number), and 5) Northing (another 5 integers). 
A point on the earth denoted by latitude and longitude can be expressed in equivalent UTMs. The F-16 navigates 
by latitude and longitude but can bomb by UTM coordinates (e.g., for CAS missions). Another unexplained 
concept found here is h-hour: typically some “stop” point in a planned activity, where everything pauses unless 
some stipulated condition has been met (e.g., authorization to execute the planned activity). It can be used to assure 
that everyone gets to some initial position before starting the execution of a coordinated mission or maneuver, 
which is carefully timed from h-hour. 

3.3 Designer’s Edge and Training Needs Analyses 

Designer’s Edge training needs analysis templates for Expert Analysis, Focus Groups, Audience Analysis, and 
Organizational Analysis were modified and tailored to support the data collection effort. The Common Errors form 
was useful “as is.” The Expert Analysis form was essentially a structured interview, conducted one-on-one with 
two different SMEs. The Focus Group form was used with two SMEs, both at the same time, one of whom had 
participated in the Expert Analysis interview prior to the Focus Group discussion. Capt. Bryza also participated in 
answering questions posed on the Organization Goals survey, but it was not possible to interview others in the 607 ,h 
ACS as originally planned. 

Data gleaned from the SME exchanges were used to develop a set of needs, goals, and learning objectives, 
using Designer’s Edge. These were then incorporated into a Needs Analysis Report, a standard Designer’s Edge 
output product that reformats the data and prompts the addition of supplemental, supporting text. This proved to be 
an excellent tool for documenting the front end analysis required by the ISD methodology (Meister, 1985). A 
Mission Statement Report was also prepared, outlining the recommended schedules for three follow-on activities, 
described below in section 4.0. 

3.3.1 Simulation Deficiencies 

While the MCE has its own built-in simulation capabilities, these are not satisfactory for several reasons. First, 
it takes a large effort to design, implement, and then exercise any credible scenario script. Second, the exercise of 
the scenario script requires using personnel to act as pseudo-pilots who: a) do not understand what pilots do or how 
they do it, and b) do not understand how to operate the MCE console proficiently. As a consequence, the pacing of 
events is destroyed even if the scenario was perfectly credible. However, it is impossible to implement a credible 
script, because that would require anticipating perfectly what every one might do for the entire duration of the 
mission, which - even if possible - would imply no spontaneity at all on the part of anyone. 
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What the Instructor WDs want is a rich, flexible simulation environment that they can “control” - such that a 
more experienced WD student can be challenged by unexpected activities (initiated by the instructor), increasing 
workload stress when appropriate to do so. This means the simulation should incorporate reasonably intelligent 
artificial agents as enemy bogeys. It also implies that own-force aircraft should be able to respond intelligently to 
re-direction, without pseudo-pilot intervention. That means being able to initiate and respond to voice 
communication when and as appropriate. The ability to re-start and re-play segments of a scenario would be 
important, and the difficult part is to determine what portions of the scenario should be identical versus comparable 
(but varied) from the prior execution. 

3.3.2 Specific Training Needs 

Currently, a number of activities which occur in theaters of operation are not required in garrison. While some 
changes in current practice may be sufficient to compensate for lack of experience gained in garrison, and simple 
training remedies can be proposed for certain other identified training needs, there is a legitimate need for 
developing a better simulation of theater operations: one that properly prepares people for the type and tempo of 
operations they will encounter overseas. 

In garrison, there is no need to deal with the complexities of daily combat operations. Practicing the daily set¬ 
up activities is important but not done currently. Some degree of simulating activities associated with the 
destruction of classified materials would help people get used to what is required, but this could be over-done with 
little real benefit. The set-up activities include: 1) using the HAVE QUICK radios (which are not normally used in 
garrison but are available), as well as using other secure communication facilities, 2) loading a large Air Tasking 
Order (ATO) daily, 3) reprogramming radio communication and datalink capabilities, 4) using code words and 
researching call signs, and 5) handling large scale operations, including multiple LFEs. Building the simulation 
should include building the ATO datasets that correspond to the scenario, thus giving units the opportunity to 
practice load and verification procedures as an inherent part of the simulated exercise. 

Part of the requirement for better simulation comes from the need to accomplish two things: 1) getting all six 
crew members actively engaged in an exercise, and 2) imposing realistic levels of workload. Present simulations 
are best suited to individualized training, and while that is necessary, it is not sufficient. There are at least two 
levels of operator training needed: 1) familiarity with how to operate the equipment console, and 2) being able to 
adapt and apply that knowledge to the specific combat situation being handled. “Switchology” is what is presently 
emphasized in existing training, and adaptation / application is what is needed to better prepare for theater 
operations. In garrison, there is no opportunity to get experience working with LFEs: they simply do not occur 
because they require multiple aircraft opposing multiple aircraft. LFEs must be simulated if they are to be learned. 

Because garrison operations do not involve LFE, there is no real incentive to operate as a full combat team. 
Most OM training is with a smaller set of crew members, so coordination and teamwork are different than would be 
experienced in theater operations. Simulating LFE would require assembling the full combat team, and the imposed 
load level would require the kind of collaboration and cooperation that are needed in theater operations. This 
experience would give crews the confidence they want to have prior to deployment (knowing they could “keep up” 
with the pace of combat and not fall behind). On one wants to do a bad job, but unless they have some experience 
doing what is expected, crews are understandably anxious about whether they can do the job well or not. 


4.0 Recommendations 

The development of an improved simulation for MCE operator training should adopt a system engineering 
approach. A concept of operation and operational requirements need to be formulated that adequately reflect the 
users’ requirements (i.e., what the 607 th ACS wants to have). This ought to be formally reviewed and approved by 
the 607 th CC (ACS Commander) and DO (Director of Operations) after both MCCs have reviewed the document for 
content accuracy. 
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Based on the Operational Requirements Document (ORD), the basic functional requirements must be identified 
and then documented a formal specification: the Functional Requirements Document (FRD). Once the functions 
have been identified and related to one another, the preliminary and detailed designs should lead to the 
documentation of the technical requirements: what must be done and how well in order to provide the desired 
simulation and training capabilities. This Technical Requirements Document (TRD) will identify quantitatively 
what has to be done to meet the FRD, which in turn meets the ORD. This allows complete traceability of the 
requirements from user needs to functions and from functions to actual capabilities (hardware and software items) 
that provide the capability to meet requirements. This assures that nothing was inadvertently left out and that 
everyone agrees on exactly how the requirements will be met (and where: in hardware and software). 

Once the requirements are defined at this level of detail, tradeoffs analysis can be performed. These will 
examine the various approaches to meeting those requirements, determine the advantages and disadvantages of 
those approaches, and select the approach that is regarded as best. It is already clear that a number of existing 
products could be interfaced to provide the capability needed. Presently, the problem is that these proposed 
solutions are being pursued before the requirements are properly defined. That can lead to surprises later, when the 
demonstrated capabilities are discovered to be less than what is needed, because the requirements were not 
identified apriori as recommended here. 

Two kinds of analysis are still required that were not done during the present study. First, identify the 
“switchology” necessary and sufficient to carry out all of the operator actions that will need to be exercised during 
training scenarios: what sequence of FOG (finger-on-glass) and other switch actions (FS and VS) have to be 
implemented (and which can safely be ignored)? Second, what is the complete vocabulary, syntax, and grammar 
for operator communication with pilots (and conversely: pilots with operators)? This will be needed both for data 
analysis during training and for enhancing CommandTalk and Soar in the AirSF modeling. 

Finally, someone needs to prepare the training materials which will be needed to use the simulation that is 
developed and to provide instruction in the other areas where needs were identified that simulation will not by itself 
address: handling of classified, datalinking to AWACS (and or other sites), and improving self-esteem - an 
attitudinal training problem. 

Preliminary schedules for these threes activities are as follows: 

A. Simulator Development 

Oct. 1997 Finish Defining 607th ACS’ Training Requirements 

Nov. 1997 Define Concept of Operation for Mission Simulator 

Dec. 1997 Define Operation Requirements Document for Mission Simulator 

Jan. 1998 Define Functional Specification for New Mission Simulator 

Feb.-Mar. 1998 Define Technical Requirements for Implementing Simulator Functional Specifications 

Apr. 1998 Perform Tradeoff Analysis of Simulation Options: Build New or Modify Existing Package 

May - July 1998 Design Simulation 

July - August 1998 Develop Simulation 

September 1998 Test Simulation and Training Materials 


B. Training Development 

Oct. 1997 Complete Common Error Analysis and Audience Analysis 

Nov.-Dee. 1997 Develop Course Map for Training Materials 

Jan.-Feb. 1998 Develop Storyboards for Content of Course Map 

Mar.-April 1998 Develop Mission Scenario Scripts 

May - June 1998 Develop Lesson Storyboards 

July-August 1998 Develop Training Materials 

September 1998 Test Training Materials with Simulator Testing 
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C. Data Analysis System Development 

Oct.-Dec. 1977 Identify ACC / ACS Measures of Effectiveness 

Oct.-Dec. 1977 Identify ACC Measures of Performance 

Jan.-Mar. 1977 Identify Vocabulary and Phrase Construction Rules for Pilot-Controller Communication 
Jan.-Mar. 1977 Develop Switch Action Models and Action Logic Diagrams 

Apr.-June 1977 Develop Software Design for Capturing Voice Communication and OCU Switch Activities. 

July-Aug. 1977 Develop Code for Implementing Data Capture / Data Reduction 

September 1977 Perform Data Analysis of Test Results & Identify Model & Software Deficiencies 
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Sneed B. Collard 
Professor 
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Abstract 

Ascidian tunicates are filter-feeding benthic invertebrates known to concentrate a wide variety of 
trace metals of no known biological function in their blood and tissues. An investigation was initiated to 
determine whether wild populations of these organisms could reliably be used to monitor trace metal 
enrichment in marine ecosystems. Research was conducted in St. Andrew Sound, a shallow marine 
lagoon bounded by Tyndall Air Force Base, Florida. The present report summarizes habitat preferences, 
seasonal distributions and the relative abundance of dominant ascidian taxa in the lagoon. Many of the 
21 species collected have some potential use as trace metal biomonitors. However, only Styela plicata 
and Molgula occidentalis are present in abundance year-round, occupy all major habitats, and are easily 
maintained in laboratory conditions. Significant intra- and inter-colony phenotypic variation in 
Didemnum, Diplosoma, and Distaplia species resulted in equivocal identification at the species level, 
and the geographic and/or seasonal distributions of Trididemnum, Clavelina , Eudistoma, Aplidium, 
Ecteinascidia and Botryllus species were limited, or restricted to uncommon habitats in the lagoon. 
Taxonomic uncertainties and low survivability of didemnid and polycitorid colonies in laboratory 
conditions suggest that use of these taxa in metals accumulation/toxicity bioassays, or in environmental 
assessments, is impractical. 
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SUITABILITY OF ASCIDIANS AS TRACE METAL BIOSENSORS-BIOMONITORS 
IN MARINE ENVIRONMENTS: AN ASSESSMENT 

Sneed B. Collard 


Introduction 

Ascidian tunicates (“sea squirts”) are numerically abundant, ecologically important members of 
filter-feeding guilds in marine epibenthic communities from shallow subtidal to abyssal depths. Many 
ascidians have wide biogeographic distributions, and a number of continental shelf species occur 
circumglobally within broad, temperature-defined faunal provinces (e.g., boreal, warm temperate, tropical 
seas). These sedentary tunicates colonize surfaces comprised of unconsolidated sediments, biogenous 
deposits, wood, metals, plastics, glass, seagrasses, mangroves, and the tests, shells, and exoskeletons 
of other marine invertebrates, including non-conspecific sea squirts. Hundreds of individuals or colonies 
may occupy a given square meter of substrate. In high salinity embayments (e.g., deepwater ports) sea 
squirts are conspicuous members of fouling communities that may completely cover subtidal portions of 
man-made structures such as piers, pilings, seawalls and ship’s hulls. 

With few exceptions, sea squirts obtain food by pumping large volumes of water through an 
elaborate branchial basket within which organisms and particulates as small as 0.1 pm are retained on a 
continuously moving sheet of mucus produced by an endostyle. Plankters and particulates too large for 
processing are detected by circlets of tactile tentacles located beneath the branchial (incurrent) siphon, 
and these are ejected by means of a rapid contraction of the siphonal muscles. Substances entering the 
branchial basket are trapped in mucus and moved by cilia into the gut. Filtered water passes through 
stigmata in the branchial basket, where it is forcibly expelled from solitary individuals or colonies through 
a muscular atrial siphon or, in some colonial forms, a common cloacal opening. Gametes, embryos, 
larvae and fecal pellets are ejected into the water column by this stream of excurrent water {1}. 

Members of all ascidian orders extract some iron or vanadium from seawater and/or their 
bioseston and plankton forage. However, only the phlebobranchs are known to accumulate Fe and V in 
their blood and tissues at high concentrations (10®-10 7 that of ambient seawater) {2}. The sites and 
mechanism(s) of Fe and V capture, sequestration and at least in the case of vanadium, detoxification, 
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remain unknown. Iron and vanadium have uncertain biological function(s), but putatively participate in 
the polymerization of cellulose-like polysaccharides (a -L- glycans), which form the structural matrix of 
the tunic of some (e.g., Styela plicata), but not all ascidians. In contrast to the phlebobranchs, some 
aplousobranch ascidians (Didemnum spp., Trididemnum spp.) accumulate strontium at higher than 
ambient concentrations {3}. This metal is believed to be incorporated into the stellate spicules 
characteristic of most of the didemnid genera {4}. Other metals, including Ag, Al, As, Ba, Cd, Ce, Co, 

Cr, Cs, Cu, Eu, Ga, Ge, La, Mn, Mo, Nb, Ni, Pb, Ru, Se, Ta, Tc, Th, Ti, W, Zn and Zr have been found 
in ascidians at levels above, or much above, average ambient seawater concentrations {5}. A majority 
of these elements (e.g., Ag, Ba, Cd, Ni, Pb, W) have no known metabolic function, and many are toxic to 
marine organisms at low concentrations. 

Because they are common in most in marine benthic habitats where salinities exceed -20-25 
psu and accumulate trace metals in significantly greater concentrations than normally found in seawater, 
ascidians were considered to be good potential candidates for utilization as in situ trace metal sensors 
(see Table 1). The initial phase of assessing this potential — the species problem, is discussed in the 
present report. Aspects of the ecology of ascidians in St. Andrew Sound are discussed in {6}. 

Table 1. Desirable characteristics of biological sensors possessed by ascidian tunicates (e.g., 7}. 

All species: —— — - 

Are sedentary as adults 

Filter large volumes of water and retain small particulates 
Many species: 

Accumulate and tolerate a wide variety of trace metals 
Live long enough to permit analysis of different age groups 
Are large enough to provide adequate amounts of tissue for analysis 
Are numerically abundant and widely distributed 

Have a high concentration factor for certain metals — preconcentrations are not necessary 

Accumulate metals in proportion to their concentration in sea water 

Are easily collected from shallow water habitats 

Are hardy enough to survive and reproduce under laboratory conditions 
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Methods 


Field and laboratory investigations of ascidians were conducted during 1995-1996 and June- 
August 1997 in St. Andrew Sound, a shallow, relatively pristine marine lagoon on the Gulf of Mexico 
coast of the Florida Panhandle {8}. Systematic, morphological and reproductive studies were based on 
152 multi-species collections from eastern portions of St. Andrew Sound. Most collections were 
photographed immediately after capture using Kodak Vericolor 11 l/ISO 166 color print film with Minolta, 
Nikon, Pentax or Cannon 35 mm SLR cameras equipped with polarizing filters. 

Sound-wide field surveys of ascidians were conducted at irregular intervals during each season 
and following episodic climatic and biological events (e.g., hurricanes, heavy rains, toxic algal blooms) 
while wading or snorkeling. A trynet was used to collect Molgula occidentalis from deep, turbid water. 
Collections were made in monospecific and mixed-species seagrass meadows ( Thalassia testudinum 
and Halodule wrightii), and from unvegetated mud, sand and shell hash sediments. Except for the 
genera Didemnum and Molgula, ascidians were also collected from nylon, cotton and polypropylene 
ropes, lattice-like aluminum grids, plate glass, and sheets of galvanized metal suspended from a dock 
supported by weathered, creosoted pilings in water 1-3 m deep. Artificial substrates were deployed 
from this dock to facilitate observations of recruitment and successional sequlae at a single location in 
the Sound where environmental variation in plankton, temperature, salinity, turbidity and dissolved 
oxygen between closely spaced collection sites (artificial substrates and pilings) was presumed to be 
minimal. Observations of ascidians on artificial substrates were recorded at intervals of 2-10 days. 
Colonial Aplidium spp. were collected from pilings standing in moderately hydrocarbon-contaminated 
water at a boathouse located ca. 60 m northeast of the dock. Aplidium spp. occurred only on these 
pilings, and were the largest tunicates (up to 11.8 kg wet weight) collected during the multi-year study. 

Collections were returned to the laboratory in seawater and narcotized for 2-6 hours in ethyl 3- 
aminobenzoate methanesulfonic acid (“MS 222“). Other narcotizing agents (e.g., menthol crystals, 
potassium chloride, magnesium sulfate, ethanol) had no significant narcotizing effect, and MS 222, gave 
only partially satisfactory results. Following narcotization and (some) photographs of partially relaxed 
specimens, collections representing >1000 individual colonies were labeled and preserved in 10% 
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formalin-seawater for 24-48 hours. After removal of the fixative in water over a 24 hour period, thick 
(-0.1-1.0 mm) sections of preserved specimens were made with a razor blade. Thick sections were 
required to permit the anatomy of individual zooids to be viewed in their entirety. Using standard 
methods, sections were cleared in glycerol, stained with Harris hematoxylin, or dehydrated without 
staining in EtOH, and cleared in xylene or methyl benzoate. More than 400 permanent slides were made 
with stained and unstained sections mounted in Permount. More than 200 glycerol-cleared sections 
were retained in vials. Remainders of partially sectioned colonies were archived in 70% ethanol, as were 
additional intact colonies collected at the same time and location. Representative subsamples from all 
collections were sent to the U.S. National Museum, Smithsonian Institution. 

Sections mounted in glycerol or Permount were examined using a Wild dissecting microscope 
equipped with a fiber-optic light source, and a Nikon EFD-3 phase contrast microscope at magnifications 
of 100-400 X. Photomicrographs of zooids and colony structures were made of images viewed through 
the microscope and captured on a computer monitor. Images were frozen onscreen, labeled, and printed 
with a Mitsubishi color video printer through a 586 Micron Millenia computer. The microscopic 
examination and photographic documentation of each section of a colony required up to 20 hours. 

Results and Discussion 

Three orders, six families, 11 genera and 21 species of ascidian tunicates were collected in St. 
Andrew Sound during 1995-1997 (Table 2). Of these, Styela plicata, Molgula occidentalis, Didemnum 
spp., Diplosoma spp. and Distaplia spp. were consistently the most abundant and widely distributed taxa 
observed. With exceptions noted below, the stolidiferans S. plicata (Styelidae) and M. occidentalis 
(Molgulidae), exhibited relatively little gross phenotypic variation, and information intended to be useful 
in assessing their suitability as trace metals monitors is discussed. Brief discussion is also given to non¬ 
trivial taxonomic uncertainties encountered during attempts to confirm the specific identities of 
Didemnum spp. and Diplosoma spp. (Didemnidae), and of Distaplia spp. (Polycitoridae). Detailed 
descriptions of the natural history and ecology of all species collected in the lagoon (see Table 2) are 
described elsewhere {1, 6}. 
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Table 2. Ascidian tunicates collected in St. Andrew Sound, Florida: 1995-1997. 


Aplousobranchia 

Didemnidae: Didemnum conchyliatum [ = D. candidum]-, D. duplicatum [ = D. vanderhorsti\-, 
Didemnum sp. 

Diplosoma macdonaldr, D. glandulosum ; Diplosoma sp. 

Trididemnum savignyi 

Polycitoridae: Clavelina gigantea-, C. oblonga 

Distaplia bermudensis\ Distaplia sp. A; Distaplia sp. B 
Eudistoma capsulatum 

Polyclinidae: Aplidium constellatum [ = Amaroucium spp.]; Aplidium bermudae 
Aplidium sp. 

Eudistoma olivaceum 

Phlebobranchia 

Perophoridae: Ecteinascidia turbinata ? 

Stolidobranchia 

Styelidae: Botryllus planus ; B. schlosseri 

Styela plicata 

Molgulidae: Molgula occidentalis 


Species Accounts 

1. Molaula occjdentaljs 

Molgula occidentalis is a large solitary ascidian whose range in the Atlantic Ocean extends from 
south of Cape Hatteras to Brazil. It has also been recorded on the coast of California, perhaps as a 
result of accidental transport by ships. In the author’s view, California records of M. occidentalis may be 
incorrect. Published descriptions strongly suggest that California collections represent an undescribed 
species of Molgula. M. occidentalis reaches its maximum abundance in the nearshore shelf waters of the 
Atlantic and Gulf of Mexico coasts of Florida, and it is the most abundant and widely distributed tunicate 
in subtidal benthic habitats of St. Andrew Sound. The species occurs year-round, in discontinuous 
patches containing hundreds to many thousands of single or pseudocolonial individuals in asymmetrical 
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clumps of two to more than ten animals. Collections from shallow water sediments commonly contained 
200-300 M. occidentalis per square meter. 

M. occidentalis live on the surface of, or partially buried in, relatively flat sediments. Many of the 
animals are anchored to the seafloor or to each other in pseudocolonies, by fine, thread-like filaments 
resembling the byssal threads of mussels. Sediment particles (primarily quartz sand), diatom frustules 
and other materials are attached to the surface of the thin, but tough leathery tunic by elastic filaments. 
After the removal of sand by gentle scrubbing with a wire brush, specimens are seen to have a 
translucent tan, brown or gray test through which the visceral mass and heart are visible. Details of 
filament production (production stimuli, cell types, chemical composition) and adhesion mechanisms are 
unknown and deserve further investigation. M. occidentalis tunic filaments appear to have the following 
possible functions: (1) attaching sand and other particles to the tunic (a) for structural support, and/or (b) 
to deter predators, and/or (c) to discourage fouling organisms; (2) attaching conspecifics to increase 
mass and resistance to displacement from favorable environents by currents; (3) to reduce gamete 
wastage and increase the probability of successful outcrossing. Interestingly, the only invertebrate 
fouling organisms found on M. occidentalis in St. Andrew Sound were other ascidians. Styela plicata and 
M - occidentalis commonly co-occurred in clumps, and small colonies of Diplosoma macdonaldi were 
occasionally found on upper portions of the tunic. 

Most M. occidentalis found on the surface of hard-packed sand bottoms are unattached by 
filaments, and are moved about by the action of tidal currents. In soft mud or silt habitats most 
individuals are buried, with only their siphons protruding above the sediment-water interface. Mud 
habitats are often hypoxic or anoxic at the sediment surface, and the tunics of M. occidentalis in these 
reducing habitats are stained black. With some exceptions, M. occidentalis do not form pseudocolonies 
in hypoxic or anoxic habitats. 

Both surface-dwelling and buried M. occidentalis are commonly found in seagrass habitats, 
where they remain during winter months when emergent leaves are not present. In shallow water (-0.2- 
1.0 m) the species appears to be equally abundant in seagrass meadows and in unvegetated areas. 
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Numbers of individuals tend to increase with depth. The species is rarely found on surface irregularities 
(e.g., oysters), vertical surfaces (e.g., pilings), or on substrates suspended in the water column. 

Based on size alone, two distinct populations of M. occidentalis occur in St. Andrew Sound. The 
“normal” morphotype, while variable in color (light grey, beige, brown, black), attains a size of > 60 mm 
in diameter, and was abundant at all locations surveyed. M. occidentals of this size are considered to be 
unusually large in other areas within their range. A “small”, (10-15 mm) black morph was found only in 
the turbid, shallow water of a stunted Thalassia testudinum bed approximately 200 m west of the dock 
where artificial substrates were deployed. “Normal” morphs did not occupy the restricted area of the 
“small” morph’s population. The population was located in summer 1993 and disappeared, for unknown 
reasons, in mid-summer 1996. Specimens of both “normal” and “small” morphs were identified as M. 
occidentals by L. Cole (U.S.N.M.). Gross internal anatomical features of both M. occidentals morphs 
were indistinguishable to the author, and no explanation is suggested for the occurrence of two size 
classes in the lagoon. “Blood” used in electrochemiluminescence experiments {9} was obtained from 
“normal” M. occidentals. 

Mass mortalities of shallow-water (<1-2 m) M. occidentals often occur following large pulses of 
fresh water from heavy rains and stormwater runoff. The species apparently can not tolerate extended 
exposures to salinities less than ca. 30 psu, suggesting that this ascidian is stenohaline, but broadly 
eurytopic with respect to its temperature and dissolved oxygen tolerances. As suggested by its 
abundance in nearshore coastal waters, M. occidentals may be, as is its cooler water ecological 
equivalent, M. manhattensis, tolerant to a variety of anthropic pollutants {10}. To the author’s 
knowledge, M. occidentals has not been examined for the presence of trace metals, but its large size, 
year-round abundance, broad Atlantic Ocean distribution, and observed physiological tolerance limits in 
a variety of benthic habitat types suggest that the species is a good candidate for use in coastal water 
trace metal monitoring programs. 

2. Stvela plicata 

Styela plicata is the largest and most abundant year-round ascidian found on midwater artificial 
substrates (e.g., ropes, pilings, crab trap floats), and the second most abundant ascidian on natural 
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substrates in St. Andrew Sound. S. plicata is a common species of cool and warm temperate waters 
world-wide, occuring from the lower intertidal zone to depths of at least 100 m. Both Molgula occidental^ 
and S. plicata occur singly or form pseudocolonies. Unlike M. occidentals, which is with rare exceptions 
found only on flat benthic sediments, S. plicata individuals and pseudocolonies readily colonize flat and 
irregular (e.g., oyster reef) benthic and midwater substrates and, for example, the shells of both live and 
empty scallop shells ( Argopecten irradians), pen shells ( Atrina spp.), and barnacles ( Balanus eburneus). 
As noted, S. plicata co-occurs with, and is frequently found attached to Molgula occidentals. 

Aggregations of S. plicata on midwater substrates are often comprised of hundreds or thousands 
of individuals of various size and age groups. The number of individuals colonizing these habitats is 
limited only by the space available for recruitment and the weight of the aggregated population. S. 
plicata larvae are able to colonize most substrates and, with one exception, space does not seem to limit 
the size of aggregations: S. plicata larvae do not settle on midwater or benthic colonial ascidians or 
sponges, presumably because of antifouling chemicals or structures possessed by these animals. During 
optimal conditions (early spring through late fall in St. Andrew Sound), the weight of midwater aggregates 
may exceed 50 kg, and recruitment and growth continue until groups of attached individuals tear away 
from suspended ropes and pilings and fall to the sea floor. Many sloughed off individuals survive this 
abrupt change of habitat. 

S. plicata aggregations are found on all midwater substrates in the lagoon, where they have no 
known predators, but their distribution on benthic sediments is patchy and unpredictable. Long-term 
observations suggest three partial explanations for this seemingly chaotic distribution. First, sea urchins, 
Lytechinus variegatus, one of the most abundant epibenthic invertebrates in the Sound, cover 
themselves with shells, algae, seagrass leaves and, very commonly, Styela plicata, during the day. 
Daytime excursions of L. variegatus are limited, but some movement occurs, particularly during 
crepuscular periods. When night falls, urchins release their assorted camouflage— including S. plicata, 
and become active foragers. It seems likely that S. plicata propagules are dispersed, as well as 
introduced to new areas of the lagoon by sea urchins. 
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Second, although S. plicata can survive exposure to the atmosphere at extreme temperatures 
(as evidenced by their survival on pilings and suspended ropes), they are not abundant in shallow water 
areas that are rarely exposed even during spring tides. The gastropod Melongena corona is the 
dominant epibenthic macroinvertebrate inhabiting shallow water areas where S. plicata is uncommon, 
and one of the few species known to prey on this ascidian. The author observed and videotaped M. 
corona detect, approach, attack and consume S. plicata in the field and in experimental conditions. M. 
corona is an opportunistic scavenger-predator (particularly on the saltmarsh periwinkle, Littoraria irrorata) 
whose distribution is restricted to very shallow water. The distributional overlap between S. plicata and 
its only observed predator is minimal, and M. corona does not climb pilings where S. plicata reaches its 
maximum abundance. Third, unlike M. occidentals, S. plicata is not found in patchy hypoxic or silt-mud 
areas of the lagoon, and its distribution on the bottom generally corresponds to the distribution of 
consolidated sands, hard substrates and seagrass meadows. 

Whereas the tunic of Molgula occidentals is thin, leathery and encrusted with sediments, the 
tunic of Styela plicata is soft, massive (most of the mass and volume of the animal), aspiculate, and not 
encrusted with sand. Abrasive sand particles may offer M. occidentals some protection from predators, 
and bulk may serve a similar function in S. plicata. The tunic of S. plicata is not indigestible by 
vertebrates — the species is used for human consumption in Japan and elsewhere. Bulk alone may not 
be the most important predator avoidance “strategy" employed by S. plicata, however. In the field, one 
of the most noticeable characteristics of the species is that its tunic is often almost completely covered 
with epibionts except during cold, winter months. While S. plicata tolerates short periods of exposure to 
air temperatures of 0°C, and survive water temperatures as low as 5-10°C for at least a week, many of 
their epibionts die, or slough off at these temperatures. Common epibionts include bryozoans, 
barnacles, algae, the nest-building mussel, Musculus lateralis, and perhaps most importantly, colonial 
ascidians ( Diplosoma spp. and Eudistoma capsulatum), which themselves have few known predators. 
The envelopment of S. plicata by other organisms may be a selective advantage for the ascidian, and it 
is speculated that settlement cues to encourage the settlement of other invertebrates may be produced 
by the host ascidian. 
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Most authors report the lifespan of S. plicata to be less than a year, with sexual reproduction 
occurring at different times and for different durations, depending on location (which may be a function of 
photoperiod, food availability or water temperature). S. plicata in St. Andrew Sound live for two years or 
more, and reproduce sexually throughout the year in water temperatures below approximately 28-30°C. 

Individual S. plicata filter about 70 L of water per day {1}, from which they trap and consume 
protozoans, some small metazoans and a wide variety of phytoplankton species, including toxic 
dinoflagellates. These ascidians have been reported to accumulate the following trace metals at above 
ambient seawater concentrations: Ba, Cd, Ce, Co, Cu, Fe, Mn, Nb, Pb, Sr, Ta and Zn. In addition, 
experiments conducted in our laboratory confirmed that S. plicata could survive indefinitely in water 
enriched with 1.0 ppm Cr(VI). Because of its broad geographic distribution and wide physiological 
tolerance limits, S. plicata exhibits characteristics of useful biological sensor and monitor of trace metals 
(Table 1). 

Family Didemnidae 

An extensive descriptive literature treats didemnid ascidians, which are among the most 
speciose and widely distributed of the aplousobranch families. Authors caution that phenotypic 
variability in the various genera (e.g., Didemnum, Diplosoma, Trididemnum) makes them extremely 
difficult to identify with confidence. Didemnid specialists also note that the unusual and varied 
reproductive modes exhibited by different zooids within a single colony may differ; that reproduction 
between colonies in the same location at the same time may differ; and that different colonies in the 
same or different geographic areas may have, for example, different colors, growth patterns or spicule 
densities. Recent claims that spicule morphology could be used to distinguish species were found to be 
unwarranted by the author. Within-colony spicule populations varied in both size and shape in all 
didemnid colonies examined. The chemical composition of spicules may or may not prove to be of 
some taxonomic value, as suggested by our finding of strontium in D. conchyliatum spicules. The 
number, position, and structure of ovaries, testes, embryos, buds, and/or larvae must often be 
determined in order to identify many of the didemnid genera and species. Some (or all) of these 
recognition characteristics may be wanting in colony(ies) at any given time or location {11}. Clearly, 
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some of the formally described didemnid species” are problematic, and it is likely, in St. Andrew Sound 
and elsewhere, that “good” species remain unrecognized and undescribed, while others are ecotypes, 
ecophenotypes or polymorphic forms of typologically described species whose morphological variation 
has not been adequately documented. 

Comparisons of ascidians from St. Andrew Sound with specimens borrowed from U.S. National 
Museum collections for verification purposes were not helpful in a majority of cases. Anatomical 
features of voucher and St. Andrew Sound colonies identified as the same species were found, when 
examined carefully, to be substantively different. It was concluded that either the author’s identifications 
of problematic specimens were incorrect, or that some of the USNM specimens had been misidentified 
(or were unidentifiable), by the experts whose names appeared on the specimen labels. In the author’s 
opinion, several non-mutually exclusive factors resulted in taxonomic uncertainties with respect to 
species determinations. First, undescribed (i.e., “new”) species were collected in St. Andrew Sound; 
second, undescribed ecotypes or ecophenotypes of described species were collected; and third, 
published descriptions of a majority of didemnid tunicates are vague and line drawings of species are 
often uninformative. Much is left to the imagination, and the temptation to “force" a specimen into an 
artificial key or description was compelling, but resisted. It may be concluded that determinations of the 
specific identities of didemnid ascidians is more an art form than a science at present, and is likely to 
remain so in the foreseeable future. 

Didemnum conchyliatum (until recently, placed with D. candidum of European waters), 
Didemnum duplicatum (referred to by some authors as D. vanderhorstl), Diplosoma macdonaldi, and 
Diplosoma glandulosum were identified as common inhabitants of St. Andrew Sound. Many Didemnum 
and Diplosoma colonies were unidentifiable at the species level for reasons already discussed. 

3. DjdemiMn conchvliatum [ = Didemnum candidum] 

The colonial ascidian Didemnum conchyliatum grows only on the leaves of Thalassia testudinum 
in St. Andrew Sound, although the species grows on a variety of substrates (sponges, corals, gorgonians, 
etc.) elsewhere within its broad geographic range, which extends from New Hampshire to southern 
Brazil, and includes Bermuda, the West Indies and the Gulf of Mexico. The color, shape, size, texture, 
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substrate, habitat, spicule density and zooid size and morphology of this common ascidian are highly 
variable. The species recently been split into the New World Didemnum conchyliatum and Old 
World/Asian D. candidum. The author has no opinion on whether the recognition of two species that are 
morphologically so similar is justified. 

On Thalassia the appearance of D. conchyliatum is that of thickly applied smooth, grainy or 
somewhat ropey chalk white to grey latex paint. Tan-brown colors are not uncommon, but thought to 
result from accumulations of fecal pellets in quiet water areas. Young colonies appear as oval spots less 
than 0.5 mm in diameter on one side of a single leaf, while older specimens (consisting of a variable 
number of propagules) may “glue” up to 50 or more leaves together in an asymmetrical mass. After 
larval settlement on the lower portion of a live Thalassia leaf, colony growth occurs in all directions: to 
the base of the leaf; toward the distal (oldest) living part of the leaf; and around the leaf, completely 
investing it. Colony growth may be inhibited by intense light, and D. conchyliatum is seldom found above 
about half the distance from the base to the tip of leaves, and is not found on senescent or dead portions 
of leaves colonized with epiphytes. When multiple leaves are involved it is impossible to distinguish the 
number of colonies contributing to the contiguous mass. 

During the Thalassia testudinum growing season (~ April through October), water in St. Andrew 
Sound becomes extremely turbid with dense phytoplankton populations (Secchi depths <1 m). Low light 
levels restrict the growth and bathymetric distribution of Thalassia, and therefore D. conchyliatum, to 
relatively warm seasons, and to depths that rarely exceed one meter, respectively. D. conchyliatum is 
abundant in areas of the Sound influenced by moderate tidal currents, and colonies are uncommon, 
small and temporally ephemeral in quiet water areas. 

D. conchyliatum has been relatively abundant in St. Andrew Sound since 1993. For unknown 
reasons, however, this species, and D. duplicatum, disappeared from seagrass meadows between 
sampling periods in mid-April and early June 1997. Neither toxic algal blooms nor extreme temperature- 
salinity changes occurred during the spring, and neither seagrasses nor other ascidian taxa appeared to 
decrease in abundance. While the recruitment of solitary ascidians ( Styela and Molgula) into the Sound 
from upstream embayments (e.g., St. Joseph Bay) and from the Gulf of Mexico is considered to be 
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uncommon, propagules of seagrass-associated colonial species, including Didemnum spp. and 
Diplosoma spp., were frequently observed attached to broken-off, floating leaves of Thalassia and 
Halodule at St. Joe and Mexico Beaches. Thus, recruitment into St. Andrew Sound via floating seagrass 
leaves may be relatively continuous from upstream locations, and it is expected that populations of these 
didemnids will become reestablished in the lagoon when conditions favorable to their survival return. 

Gross examination of D. conchyliatum reveals a series of elongated slits in the tunic surface. 
These are common cloacal apertures, and each one is occupied by an unidentified species of symbiotic 
amphipod. Six-lobed branchial siphons slightly protrude from the surface of the colony in in situ relaxed 
specimens, but these are strongly retracted in aquarium-held, heavily narcotized specimens, and remain 
so regardless of the method of fixation used. It is assumed that zooids retract due to the contraction of 
branchial siphon muscles as well as the so-called appendix fixateur, which may be very short, or 
elongate on different zooids of a single colony. The morphology of zooids so contracted renders their 
morphology (e.g., number of stigmata, folds, papillae and blood vessels, shape and position of the atrial 
aperture) very difficult to discern. 

The white (or gray) color of D. conchyliatum is caused by very dense concentrations of stellate 
spicules which lie just beneath the outer tunic, and surround all portions of the zooids. Dense spicule 
populations greatly complicated the task of determining zooid structure, and attempts to clear colonies of 
these crystals with EDTA and EGTA so severely distorted zooids that they were unrecognizable. Beneath 
the gut loop, a relatively spicule-free region of the colony extends to the surface of Thalassia, to which 
the entire colony is firmly attached. Spicules are constructed within cells of the lateral thoracic organs. 
These cells migrate into the tunic, undergo apoptosis and deposit the young spicules which continue to 
grow by non-cell-mediated chemical deposition of calcium and strontium carbonate. Spicules may (as 
would ground glass) provide didemnids protection from predators. 

Spicules may have another function as a result of co-evolution with its substrate-hosts, many of 
which (e.g., corals) contain zooxanthellae or other symbiotic algae. As noted, D. conchyliatum lives on 
the surface of Thalassia testudinum blades in St. Andrew Sound. These seagrasses require sufficient 
light (-15% of downwelling solar radiation) to photosynthesize. It was expected that seagrass leaves 
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covered by D. conchyliatum would be apochloritic, or a faded green color when the tunicate was 
removed. Surprisingly, when D. conchyliatum was stripped away, the portion of the leaf that it covered 
was a bright, emerald green. Although spicules of D. conchyliatum appear white while embedded in the 
common tunica of the colony, they appear as water clear crystals when viewed with a light microscope. 
Given the glass-like appearance of spicules and the apparent photosynthetic activity of leaves covered 
by the colony, it is speculated that spicules may absorb and/or transmit light through the colony to the 
leaf surface at wavelengths and intensities sufficient to support photosynthesis. If experimental evidence 
(now lacking) supports this notion, it would follow that the leaf may gain protection from herbivores and 
shading by epiphytes by the didemnid. 

The systematic confusion associated with Didemnum species militates against its usefulness as 
a biological indicator of trace metals enrichment. However, the genus is fairly easily recognized, and its 
distribution is very broad in all but polar seas. D. conchyliatum has not, to the author’s knowledge, been 
analyzed for trace metals accumulations (other than Sr), and deserves investigative attention. 

4. Didemnum duplicatum [ = D. vanderhorsti ] 

This species closely resembles D. conchyliatum in appearance, morphology, and distribution. 
However, it occurs on the seagrass, Halodule wrightii, rather than Thalassia testudinum. Identification of 
the species in St. Andrew Sound was tentative, and for that reason, will not be further discussed. 

5. Dtolosoma macdonajdj 

Diplosoma macdonaldi , an aspiculate didemnid, was the most common colonial tunicate in St. 
Andrew Sound, except during the coldest winter months. The species was most commonly found on 
midwater substrates, where colonies entirely covered ropes, barnacles and the large ascidian, Styela 
plicata. D. macdonaldi occurs world-wide in temperate and warm water ocean areas. The species has 
often been reported to form relatively small, thin, flat colonies (0.2-2 cm across), but in the Sound, this 
species formed massive colonies well over 2 m long. On pilings and ropes, folds and pendulous 
extensions of D. macdonaldi colonies assumed the appearance of heavy brown, blue-black or gray 
curtains. Colonies of this ascidian were seldom found on benthic substrates or on seagrass blades, 
shells or other hard substrates. Several very small colonies were found growing on Molgula occidentalism 
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they were not found, however, on benthic S. plicata. D. macdonaldi does not, as far as could be 
determined, overgrow other colonial ascidians. 

On midwater ropes, D. macdonaldi and Eudistoma capsulatum colonies merged with no standoff 
zone. These obvious competitors for space appeared to grow at about the same rapid rate (on ropes, as 
much as 5 cm per day), to reproduce asexually at about the same time of year, and to be equally 
resistant to predation and overgrowth by epibionts. However, D. macdonaldi was several orders of 
magnitude more abundant than E. capsulatum. Parsimonious explanations for this observation are that 
D. macdonaldi is longer-lived than its competitor, or is better able to accommodate levels of 
environmental variation characteristic of the lagoon. Either of these two speculative possibilities would 
result in an increase in space available for colonization by D. macdonaldi, and less space for settlement 
of larval E. capsulatum. 

To the author’s knowledge, D. macdonaldi has not been analyzed for its ability to accumulate 
trace metals. Because the biology of the species is well known, and it has a cosmopolitan distribution, 
Diplosoma macdonaldi warrants investigation. 

6. Diplosoma gjandubsum 

The identification of D. glandulosum was tentative. Except for its rough texture and dark black 
color, the species is very similar anatomically to D. macdonaldi. D. glandulosum was collected only in 
hydrocarbon-contaminated water on boathouse pilings, where D. macdonaldi did not occur. 

Family Polvcitoridae 

Many of the problems encountered with respect to identifying didemnids also occurred with the 
polycitorid genus Distaplia, a widely distributed, speciose, phenotypically plastic taxon, containing an 
unknown, but possibly significant number of undescribed species. The anatomical features of two 
“species” of Distaplia collected in St. Andrew Sound were incongruent with published descriptions of 
other members of the genus. These specimens are considered to represent either geographical races, 
subspecies, or, more likely, new species. Specimens of these ascidians were identified as D. 
bermudensis by Smithsonian Institution curators. 
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7. Distaplia bermudensis 


Published accounts of D. bermudensis note that its major anatomical features (i.e., siphons, 
atrial languet, branchial basket, presence of parastigmatic vessels, brood pouch, gonads) conform to 
descriptions of the genus as a whole. The species is distinguished by the often bright (but variable) color 
of its colonies, and by its relative “robustness” compared to other species. In St. Andrew Sound, the vast 
majority of D. bermudensis colonies were red to orange in color, and the remainder were purple-black. 
The two color morphs co-occurred and were often found in direct physical contact on pilings and other 
artificial substrates year-round, reaching their maximum abundance during mid-spring through mid¬ 
summer. Several colonies were comprised of both red-orange and blue-black regions that were uniform 
within regions; mosaic color distributions were never observed. Brick red specimens similar to those 
from Apalachee Bay were believed to represent an undescribed species of Distaplia { 10 }. D. 
bermudensis were never found in benthic (i.e., bottom) habitats in the Sound, although it is reported to 
live in of epibenthic habitats elsewhere within its range, from Bermuda, and North Carolina through the 
West Indies and the Gulf of Mexico. 

D. bermudensis is a massive species, and the red morph is easily recognized in the field. 
Because of its apparent hardiness and ability successfully to colonize a variety of substrates, several 
attempts were made to maintain colonies both in laboratory conditions and in aquaria placed outdoors in 
light conditions similar to those where they were collected (light levels were recorded using a Licor 
underwater irradiance meter). Regardless of the frequency with which water was replaced, with and 
without aeration, these colonies died within 24-48 hours. Two observations are of interest here. First, the 
color exhibited by D. bermudensis colonies is generally attributed to various species of symbiotic algae 
and/or cyanophytes distributed throughout the gelatinous tunica. Massive numbers of photosynthetic 
symbiotes were confirmed by the author, and an experiment was conducted to investigate the possibility 
that D. bermudensis might require photosynthate produced by these symbiotes in a manner similar to 
that of hermatypic corals and some other invertebrates (e.g., Tridacna). Colonies placed in dark, but 
aerated aquaria disintegrated with 12-28 hours. Whereas the absence of light could not be established 
as the cause of rapid colony disintegration, experiments on the effects of light and algal-ascidian 
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symbioses deserve further, more sophisticated investigation. The second observation of interest is that 
zooids remained alive and active following disintegration of the tunic matrix. Zooids were easily 
dissociated from the colony by gentle pressure. Given that colony disintegration also occurs in nature, 
viable zooids may be able to settle on nearby substrates to develop new colonies — a novel, and 
undescribed method of colony regeneration and range extension. Cellular apoptosis and tunic 
disintegration are, in the author’s opinion, different processes. 

Both iron and vanadium have been reported to occur in D. bermudensis at concentrations 
significantly higher than ambient seawater levels. Taxonomic considerations notwithstanding, Distaplia 
spp. are considered good candidates for use as trace metals monitors. 

Conclusions 

Results of systematic and ecological work suggest that the remarkable phenotypic variation 
found in those colonial ascidians whose specific identity is not confounded by taxonomic uncertainties 
may be related to temporal and spatial changes in lagoonal habitat characteristics. Phenotypic variation 
in colony architecture and zooid morphology within and between colonies precluded the unequivocal 
identification of species in a significant number of cases. The magnitude of variation in many, but not all 
of the colonial aplousobranch species examined in St. Andrew Sound militates against their use as 
biological indicators by other than expert tunicate systematists. Problems of species and population 
recognition in these species requires the use of both classical and molecular systematic techniques. In 
contrast, the stolidiferan species, Molgula occidentalis, and Styela plicata, are recognized with little 
difficulty, and exhibit characteristics of suitable trace metal biosensors/indicators. 
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RAT ULTRASOUND VOCALIZATION DEVELOPMENT AND NEUROCHEMISTRY 
IN STRESS-SENSITIVE BRAIN REGIONS 


Catherine A.Comwell 
Associate Professor 
Department of Psychology 
Syracuse University 

Abstract 

Three experiments tested the hypothesis that an individual rat’s propensity to emit ultrasounds is related 
to other biobehavioral measures of stress. In the first experiment, the number of isolation-induced 
ultrasounds emitted by male rat pups 10 days old was positively correlated with hippocampal 
concentrations of the serotonergic metabolite 5-hydroxyindole acetic acid, and negatively correlated 
with frontal cortex concentrations of the dopaminergic metabolite 3,4-dihydroxyphenyl acetic acid. In 
the second experiment, vocalizations of female rats were longer when their odor preferences were tested 
in a situation where only unfamiliar odors were present, than in a situation where familiar nests odors 
were present. In the third experiment, two weeks of restraint stress immediately after weaning reduced 
body weight gain and thymus weight in male and female rats, and also reduced thymus to body weight 
ratios in females. However, restraint did not induce significant differences between control and restraint 
groups in vocalization parameters. Whether these parameters correlate with brain monoamine measures 
will be determined when assays now in progress are completed. The results to date support the 
hypothesis that ultrasonic vocalizations by rat pups are related to other biobehavioral indicators of stress. 
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RAT ULTRASOUND VOCALIZATION DEVELOPMENT AND 
NEUROCHEMISTRY IN STRESS-SENSITIVE BRAIN REGIONS 


Catherine A. Cornwell 

Rats and other rodents emit ultrasonic vocalizations under various conditions that are 
consistent with a stress interpretation. For example, infant rats vocalize when separated from 
parents and siblings (Allin & Banks, 1972; Noirot, 1972) and adult rats vocalize during acoustic 
startle (Kaltwasser, 1990), in response to shock and to stimuli previously paired with shock 
(Frysztak & Neafsy, 1991; Goldstein, Rasmusson, Buney & Roth, 1996) and in response to 
airpuffs directed at the head or neck regions (Knapp & Pohorecky, 1995). Pharmacological 
studies are also consistent with the idea that these emissions reflect stress since anxiolytic and 
anxiogenic drugs respectively decrease and increase such calls (see Insel and Winslow, 1991, for 
a review). 

These findings have led to the suggestion that ultrasound vocalizations constitute an 
animal model for stress-induced anxiety and depression. Such states are typically long lasting 
conditions in humans and an animal model in which the relevant behavior differed chronically 
between individuals would be useful. In addition, these psychological states induce chronic 
biological abnormalities that are measurable in the absence of acute pharmacological 
manipulations (Anisman & Zucharko, 1982; Gilad, 1987) and such changes should be evident in 
an appropriate animal model. To date, research on ultrasound vocalizations has not addressed 
these issues. Therefore, the present experiments examined whether individual differences in 
rats’ ultrasound emissions persist from infancy into the postweaning juvenile period, and whether 
ultrasound occurrence at either developmental stage covaries with established biobehavioral 
measures of stress. 

Experiment 1: Rat Pup Ultrasound Vocalization and Brain Monoamine Function. 

The first experiment determined whether there are correlations between isolation-induced 
ultrasonic vocalizations (UVs) in rat pups 10 days old and neurochemical indices of stress. 
Concentrations of monoamines (MAs) and their metabolites were evaluated in the frontal cortex 
(FC) and hippocampus (HP) because of previous evidence that psychological stress (social stress 
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or restraint stress) alters MA function in these regions (Comwell-Jones, Decker, Gianulli, Wright 
& McGaugh, 1990; Cornwell, Chang, Cole, Fukada, Gianulli, Rathbone, McFarlane & 

McGaugh, 1996; Mendelson & McEwen, 91; Watanabe, Sakai, McEwen & Mendelson, 1992). 
There is general agreement (cf. DeSouza & Van Loon, 1986) that stress decreases brain 
norepinephrine (NE) concentrations and increases both 5-hydoxyindole acetic acid (5-HIAA) and 
serotonin (5-FIT) turnover. We therefore predicted that NE concentrations and rates of UV 
emission wouldcorrelate negatively, and that 5-HIAA concentrations and serotonin turnover rates 
would correlate positively with UV emission parameters. 

Materials and methods 

Forty Sprague-Dawley rats from six litters bom in the laboratory were used in this 
experiment. Time-impregnated dams were purchased from Charles River Laboratories, Portage 
MI. Within 24 h of birth, litters were culled to 10 pups of 5 males and 5 females, with the 
exception of one litter, in which 2 males were missexed as females. At the time of culling, each 
animal was toe-clipped for individual identification. Litters were housed with dams in clear 
plastic cages containing Sanichip shavings in a Bioclean enclosure. Shavings were added, but 
not changed, until litters were weaned on postnatal day 21. The Bioclean enclosure was on a 
reversed 14/10 h reversed light/dark cycle with lights on at 19:00 h and lights off at 09:00 hr 
(mean lux values inside the cages: 0.43-0.84 lx with lights off, 16-20 lx with lights on). Food 
and water were freely available. 

TABLE 1 

Assignment o f Pups to Experiment 1 hv Litter 


Litter - # Males _ # Females 


1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

3 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

5 

1 

1 

6 

2 

2 


Total 10 

10 
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On postnatal Day 10 (Day 0=day of birth), 1-2 pups of each sex were randomly selected 
from each litter as indicated on Table 1, for a total of 10 males and 10 females. Remaining 
littermates were used in Experiments 2 and 3. Litters with dams were transported in the home 
cages from the vivarium to the testing room in light-tight boxes. Pup UV’s were recorded in a 
system consisting of a sound attenuation chamber with a S25 Bat Detector suspended 4 inches 
above the floor. The bat detector output was run through a 250kHZ, 8 channel, selectable A/D 
board (Data Translation #2831-G) and then to a 386 IBM PC computer Clone with Bernoulli 
90M removable hard drive. Data were acquired through Global Lab software and stored on 90 
megabyte Bernoulli disks. 

At the beginning of the test session, individual pups were removed from their home cages 
and placed on a room temperature (37°C ± 2°C) petri dish that was located in the center of the 
sound attenuation chamber directly below the bat detector microphone. UV recording began 
immediately and continued for 6 minutes. Six UV parameters were measured per pup: number 
of vocalizations, length of vocalizations, percent of test vocalizing, total intensity per test, 
intensity per millisecond of vocalization and intensity per vocalization. 

After testing, pups were weighed and prepared for neurochemical examination by 
decapitation. Brains were dissected on an ice-cooled saline-rinsed glass plate according to the 
method of Glowinski and Iversen (1966). The hippcampus and frontal cortex were removed and 
tissue from one hemisphere was stored at -70°C until it was assayed for monoamines and their 
metabolites (Comwell-Jones, Velasquez, Wright & McGaugh, 1988; Kim, Campanelli, & 
Khanna, 1983). High performance liquid chromatography (HPLC) was used to measure regional 
concentrations of NE, epinephrine (E), 5-HT, 5-HIAA, dopamine (DA), and the dopaminergic 
metabolite 3,4-dihydroxyphenyl acetic acid (DOPAC). 

Student “t” tests were used to compare data from males and females, since sex 
influenced UV emissions in a previous experiment (Miller, Cobb, Baker, Curtis, Williams and 
Murphy, 1997). Correlation coefficients were calculated between the number of vocalizations 
emitted and brain chemical concentrations using the Statistica software program. 
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Results 


Values for UV parameters are shown in Table 3. There were no significant differences 
between males and females on any of the parameters measured. There were also no significant 
sex differences in the neurochemical concentrations values shown in Table 4. 

TABLE 3 


UV Production by Rats Tested and Dissected on Postnatal Day 10 



# UVs 

Mean 

Intensity/ 

ms 

Mean 

Noise 

Level 

% Time 
Vocalizing 

Mean 

Signal 

Length 

Mean 
Intensity 
per Call 

Signal:Noise 

Ratio 

mean 

sd 

sem 

593.45 

259.5978 

58.04 

68.28 

48.74418 

10.9 

16.61 

0.892011 

0.199 

17.845 

10.210457 

2.28 

100.118 

33.43283 

7.47 

251.761 

138.6021 

30.99 

15.3095 

8.56719476 

15.91 


TABLE 4 


Brain Monoamine Conce ntrations and Body Weights for Rat Pups Tested and Disserted 

on Postal Dav 10. 

Units: body weight=grams, chemicals=ng/g wet weight tissue. 

HIPPOCAMPUS FRONTAL CORTEX 


Body Wt 

mean 21.205 
sd 2.950731 
sem 4.74 


NE 

36.31432 

17.53061 

5.547662 


5HIAA 

210.7328 

47.14046 

14.91787 


5HT 

183.9047 

48.69524 

15.40989 


NE 

43.57583 

16.45888 

5.208505 


DOPAC 

45.36419 

14.96795 

4.736692 


DA 

206.6158 

135.1818 

42.77904 


5HIAA 

90.57505 

47.34755 

14.9834 


5HT 

122.6649 

38.14336 

12.07068 


There were no significant correlations between the number of vocalizations emitted by 
females and any chemical measured in either brain area. For males, there was a significant 
positive correlation between vocalization number and hippocampal 5-HIAA values, 

[r(6)=.78627, p<.05, Fig. 1] and a significant negative correlation between vocalization number 
and frontal cortex DOPAC values [r(4)=-.8269, p<05). Fig. 2], 
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MALES (10 DAY OLD) 
Correlation: r * -.8269 



Regression 
95% confid. 


Experiment 2: Olfactory Cues and Rat Pup Ultrasound Vocalizations. 

The second experiment examined whether UV rates are related to rat pups’ general 
responsiveness to environmental stimuli, or if they are preferentially elicited by aversive stimuli. 
Rat pups avoid unfamiliar odors and are attracted by familiar ones (cf. Cornwell-Jones and 
Sobrian, 1977). These preference patterns are consistent with the idea that strange odors elicit 
anxiety and familiar odors reduce it. We therefore predicted that higher UV parameter values 
would be elicited by strange odors than by familiar ones. 
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Materials and Methods 

Subjects were 22 male and 18 female littermates of the animals used in Experiment 1. 

On postnatal day 10, all of the rats were given UV tests as in Experiment 1. The next day, pups 
were given a 6 min olfactory preference test between the odors of either soiled Sanichip shavings 
from their own nests and clean Sanichips or between unfamiliar cedar shavings and clean 
Sanichips. 

Preference tests were given in an apparatus measuring 20x26x8 cm placed inside a UV 
chamber. The apparatus is a Plexiglas frame with a screen floor that rests upon an odor tray that 
is divided into two outer right triangles separated by a central V-shaped “neutral zone” (Cornwell 
et. al., 1996). One of the outer sections contained either soiled shavings from the pup’s nest or 
clean cedar shavings, and the other compartment contained an equal volume of clean Sanichip 
shavings. At the beginning of a session, the pup was placed in the center of the screen floor and 
the time spent over each odor was monitored with a stopwatch while UVs were being recorded. 

Preferences scores were computed by subtracting the time spent over the fresh Sanichip 
shavings from the time spent over the comparison odors. Group means were compared with zero, 
the score expected if the animals exhibited no choice between odors, using t-tests for the 
significance of the difference between an observed and hypothetical mean (Dixon and Massy, 
1969). Sex and odor effects on preference scores, the number of UVs, % time vocalizing and 
mean intensity per call were evaluated by ANOVA’s. Correlation coefficients were calculated 
for preference scores vs. these UV parameters to test the prediction that high preference scores 
would be associated with low UV scores. Alpha values for multiple “f’tests were adjusted to an 
overall level of p=.05 using the Bonferoni method. 

Results 

Values for UV parameters are shown in Table f. There were no significant UV parameter 
value vs. preference scorecorrelations on either odor choice. Odor preference scores were 
significantly influenced by the odor choice [F( 1,36)^20.467, p<.001, Newman-Keuls], but not by 
sex [F(l,36)=2.062. p>.05]. Both males and females preferred nest to sanichip odor [t(l 1)=6.09, 
t(7)=9.44, p<.01, males and females respectively, Fig.3] but showed no preference between cedar 
and Sanichip odor. 
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TABLE 5 

IIV PRODUCTION BY RAT PUPS TESTED TN THE 
OLFACTORY CHOICE SITUATION ON POSTNATAL DAY 11 





Mean 

Mean 


Mean 

Mean 





Intensity/ 

Noise 

% Time 

Signal 

Intensity 

Signal:Noise 



# UVs 

ms 

Level 

Vocalizing 

Length 

per Call 

Ratio 

Nest vs. Sanichips 









mean 

85 

29.63333 

25.60833 

2.56 

61.65333 

116.3175 

4.52 

Males 

sd 

105.3979 

7.345788 

0.427377 

3.8220675 

40.288 

60.32137 

2.30476581 


sem 

30.46001 

2.122933 

0.123512 

1.1045775 

11.64323 

17.43288 

0.66607732 


mean 

81.25 

27.6375 

25.4625 

1.49625 

44.1025 

111.82 

4.37625 

Females 

sd 

120.1627 

3.820223 

0.277424 

2.3620326 

25.52323 

53.35389 

2.0490551 


sem 

42.53759 

1.352359 

0.098208 

0.8361596 

9.035222 

18.88728 

0.7253655 

Cedar vs. Sanichips 









mean 

113.9 

38.71 

25.49 

5.797 

110.339 

174.993 

6.845 

Males 

sd 

143.26 

25.75498 

0.321282 

8.8695986 

76.8966 

121.4633 

4.74274007 


sem 

45.27017 

8.138572 

0.101525 

2.8027931 

24.29933 

38.3824 

1.49870586 


mean 

80.9 

28.42 

25.48 

2.285 

72.69 

118.877 

4.654 

Females 

sd 

75.30007 

3.819482 

0.24404 

2.4791004 

49.80566 

50.48793 

1.95116603 


sem 

23.79482 

1.206956 

0.077117 

0.7833957 

15.73859 

15.95418 

0.61656847 


Fig. 3 


EFFECT OF ODOR CHOICE OW 



Figure 3: Preferences of rats pups for nest shavings (clear bars) 
or cedar chips (tinted bars) vs. sanichip odor. N-10 pups 
pups//histogram. Asterisks inside histograms indicate means are 
significantly different from zero (p<.05, t-test). Asterisks outside 
histograms indicate adjacdent means are significantly different 
from each other (p<.05, Newman-Keuls). 
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Neither UV # or mean % time vocalizing was significantly influenced by the odor choice. 
However, there was a significant effect of odor choice on the vocalization length [F(l,36)=5.374, 
p<.05}. As shown in Figure 4, females emitted significantly longer vocalizations when the 
comparison odor was cedar, than when it was nest. 

Fig. 4 
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Figure 4. Female vocalizations were longer when only 
unfamiliar odors were present in the testing situation. 
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Experiment 3: Restraint Effects on Ultrasound Vocalization Development and on 
Biological Markers of Stress. 

The third experiment examined whether infant UV levels predict postweaning levels for 
individual juvenile rats, whether postweaning stress alters UV development, and whether high 
values of juvenile UV parameters correlate with peripheral and central biological indices of 
stress. Acoustic startle was used to elicit juvenile UVs (Kaltwasser, 1990), since isolation does 
not induce UVs in rats after weaning (Okon, 1971). 

Repeated daily restraint was used as a stressor because involuntary immobilization can be 
a source of psychological stress in various ethologically important situations ranging from 




confinement in a bed because of illness to confinement to a cockpit seat while piloting a fighter 
airplane. Chronic restraint induces peripheral biological indicators of stress including reductions 
in body weight gain, and increases in adrenal to body weight ratios (Watanabe, Gould, Daniels, 
Cameron & McEwen, 1992; Watanabe, Gould, Cameron, Daniels and McEwen, 1992). 

Centrally, prolonged restraint stress decreases 5-HT binding sites in the hippocampus (Watanabe, 
Saiai, McEwen & Mendelson, 1992) and NE terminals in the frontal cortex (Sakaguchi & 
Nakamura, 1990). 

Materials and Methods 

Subjects were the same rats used in Experiment 2. Animals from each litter were 
assigned to postweaning restraint or control conditions as indicated on Table 2, for intended 
totals of 10 males and 10 females in each condition. Two males that were missexed at birth as 
females were assigned to the restraint condition, so that restraint groups consisted of 8 females 
and 12 males. Animals were assigned so that infant UV values for the control and restraint 
groups were similar. The rats were weaned on postnatal day 21 and housed in same-sex, same- 
condition groups of 2-3 rats. Unstressed controls remained in their cages except for daily 
weighing. 

TABLE 2 

Assignment of Pups to Experiment 3 bv Litter 


Litter 

Controls 

# Males # Females 

Restrained 

# Males # Females 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

4 

0 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 

5 

2 

2 

2 

2 

6 

1 

1 

2 

2 


Total 10 

10 

10 

10 


. Restraint stress procedures were adapted from those of Watanabe, Gould & McEwen (1992) 
and Gruen Wenberg, Elahi & Friedhoff (1995). Stress was applied by placing animals in a 
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Plexiglas cylinder (Unifab Corporation) 5” long and 2” in diameter with holes on one end for the 
tail, and in the bottom for excrement. Experimental animals were weighed, placed in the 
restrainer and returned to their home cages for 6 hours per day (10 -16 h) for 14 days, ending on 
postnatal day 35. 

On postnatal day 36, animals were given a thirty minute test of acoustic startle and 
simultaneous recording of UV’s. A 5 in adaptation period preceded the first startle trial. Each 
trial consisted of a 40 msec burst of 120 dB white noise followed by a return to the background 
noise level of 50 dB for the 30 sec intertrial interval (ITI). The startle response was measured for 
250 msec from the onset of the stimulus. Following 20 startle trials there was a 5 min post¬ 
exposure period. UV’s were recorded continually using a bat detector as described in Experiment 
1 . 

Following testing, animals were decapitated and their brains dissected as in Experiment 
1. In order to verify the peripheral effects of restraint stress, the adrenal and thymus glands were 
taken, since restraint has been shown to increase adrenal to body weight ratios (Watanabe, Gould, 
Cameron, 1992), and the stress of social subordination reduces thymus weight (Blanchard, 
Spencer, Weiss, Blanchard and McEwen, (1995). The effects of sex and restraint were analyzed 
for UV numbers, % time vocalizing and mean vocalization length and biological parameters by 
ANOVA’s. Correlation coefficients were calculated for each pair of infant vs. juvenile number of 
UVs. Correlation coefficients between the number of juvenile UVs and brain chemicals will be 
calculated when the assays now in progress are completed.. 

Results 

As shown in Figure 5, daily body weight gain was significantly influenced by sex, and 
treatment group [F(l,36=12.33 and 31.192, p<.001] as well as by age [F(15,36)=1466.19, p<.001]. 
There were no significant differences between groups at weaning, but males gained weight more 
rapidly than females, and restrained rats of both sexes gained less weight than same-sex controls. 

As shown in Figure 6, final body weights were significantly influenced by sex and treatment 
group [F(l,36)=39.46 and 69.53, p<.001]. Females weighed less than males in the same treatment 
group, and restrained rats weighed less than controls (p<.01, Newman-Keuls). 
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MEAN BODY WEIGHT (GRAMS) 










As shown in Figures 7A and B, thymus weight and the ratio of thymus to body weight were 
significantly influenced by treatment ([FI,26) =28.70 and 8.973, p<.01]. Thymus weights were 
lower in restrained rats than controls for both sexes (p<.01, Newman-Keuls), and thymus/body 
weight ratios were lower in restrained than control females (p<.05). Adrenal weight and its ratio to 
body weight was not influenced significantly by either variable. 

Fig 7 A Effects of Restraint on Thvmus Weight. 



GROUP 

Fig. 7B. Effects of Sex and Restraint on Thvmus to Body Weight Ratios 



GROUP 
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Values for UV parameters are shown on Table 6 on page 17. There were no significant 
correlations between infant and juvenile UV number, % time vocalizing or vocalization length. 
However, repeated measures analysis of variance indicated significant age effects on each of these 
variables [F(l,38)=75.41, 17.88 and 11.62, p<.01]. As shown in Figs. 8A, B and C, for both sexes, 
UV number and % time vocalizing decreased with age, while signal length increased (p<.01, 
Newman-Keuls). Correlations between juvenile chemical values and these UV parameters will be 
calculated when ongoing assays are completed. 

Fig. 8A. Key: Open bars=infants 

Shaded bars=juveniles 
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Fig. 8B. 


AGE EFFECTS ON RAT VOCALIZATION NUMBER 
(DAYS 10 vs, 36) 



GROUP 


AGE EFFECTS ONPERCENT TIME VOCALIZING BY RATS 
(DAYS 10 vs. 36) 
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Fig. 8C 


AGE EFFECTS ON VOCALIZATION SIGNAL LENGTH 
{DAYS 10 vs. 36) 


350 

300 



MALE FEMALE 

GROUP 


Summary 

The data from these experiments support the idea that rat pup UV production is related to 
other measures of stress. In male pups, UV number was positively correlated with hippocampal 5- 
HIAA concentrations which have been previously associated with stress (cf. DeSouza & Van 
Loon, 1986). The number of male pup vocalizations also correlated with DOPAC, in the frontal 
cortex. Since DOPAC is a metabolite of the inhibitory neurotransmitter DA, it may be the case 
that stress allows pups to emit UV by releasing related centers in the frontal cortex from 
dopaminergic inhibition. In addition, the finding that unfamiliar odors induced longer 
vocalizations from female pups than they emitted to familiar odors, is consistent with the 
interpretation that anxiety-producing situations promoted some aspects of UV emission. 

These data do not provide evidence for characteristic individual differences in UV 
emission that persist over time. Juvenile and infant parameters did not correlate significantly with 
each other. However, juvenile emission rates were very low, and possible did not provide an 
adequate sample on which to base a conclusion. Given that nearly half of the juvenile controls did 
not vocalize, it seems appropriate to double the sample size in future experiments that investigate 
UV’s at this age. Finally, the increase with age in vocalization length suggests that rats 36 days of 
age are beginning to make the transition to adult-like vocalizations. 
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mean 10.2857143 16.4 15.8 0.445 162.38 155.895 10.925 

Female Restraint sd 25.4932297 7.353910524 8.202438662 0.601040764 95.99681661 23.89313814 4.108290399 

sem 8.06747776 5.215539379 5.817332384 0.426270045 68.08284866 16.94548804 2.913681134 
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UV PRODUCTION BY RATS TESTED ON POSTNATAL DAYS 10 AND 36 
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EFFECT OF IRON CORROSION INHIBITORS 
ON REDUCTIVE DEGRADATION OF CHLORINATED SOLVENTS 


Baolin Deng 
Assistant Professor 

Department of Mineral and Environmental Engineering 
New Mexico Tech 


Abstract 


A laboratory study has been performed to examine the inhibition effects of 14 
organic and inorganic chemicals (including various amino acids, phosphate, sulfate, borate, 
molybdate, and silicate) on anaerobic iron corrosion and trichloroethylene (TCE) 
degradation. Anaerobic iron corrosion is characterized by measuring hydrogen production, 
and TCE degradation was evaluated by the formation of the reduction products, ethylene 
and ethane. Some compounds such as cysteine dramatically decrease the rate of 
hydrogen production and also the rate of TCE reduction. Other chemicals such as histidine 
may not inhibit hydrogen production but still decrease the rate of TCE degradation. Such 
information may provide valuable insights into the relationship between anaerobic iron 
corrosion and chlorinated solvent reduction. An improved understanding of corrosion 
inhibition will help us to improve and refine metallic iron-based remediation technologies. 
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EFFECT OF IRON CORROSION INHIBITORS 
ON REDUCTIVE DEGRADATION OF CHLORINATED SOLVENTS 


Baolin Deng 


Introduction 

Remediation of contaminated groundwater is a challenge. As indicated by a National 
Research Council study (NRC, 1994), the prevailing method currently used to restore 
groundwater in the United States is pump-and-treat systems, which is, however, unable to 
restore most complex contamination sites, including majority of Superfund sites. One of 
the alternatives for pump-and-treat systems is to construct an in-situ reactive barrier that 
treats contaminated water as it passes through the barrier. Metallic iron has been 
identified as an effective barrier material for the degradation of chlorinated solvents such 
as trichloroethylene (TCE) and perchloroethylene (PCE). Field studies have shown that 
when a groundwater plume contaminated with TCE and PCE passed through a reactive 
iron wall, their concentrations were reduced by more than 90% (O'Hannesin and Giliham, 
1992). Full-scale application of this technology in several contamination sites so far has 
successfully eliminated the spread of contamination plumes. 

The reactive iron barrier technology is based on the following chemical process: 

Fe° + RX +H 3 0 + = Fe 2+ + RH + 2X + H 2 0 (a) 

in which chlorinated solvents dissolved in water are reduced, forming non-toxic 
hydrocarbons and chloride as products. This reductive dechlorination reaction, however, 
is just one of the several reactions occurring in the presence of metallic iron. The metallic 
iron can react with water itself and react with dissolved oxygen according to the following 
reaction stoichiometries: 

Fe° + 2H 2 0 = Fe 2+ + H 2 + 20H' (b) 

2Fe° + 0 2 + 2H 2 0 = Fe 2+ + 40H' (c) 

If all these three reactions are in parallel, it would be beneficial to block the reactions of 
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metallic iron with water and oxygen (Reactions b and c), while promoting the reaction with 
chlorinated compounds (Reaction a). However, if the dechlorination reaction depends on 
the iron corrosion reactions (b) and (c), then blocking these two may retard the 
dechlorination process. 

The objective of this study is to explore whether the iron corrosion under anaerobic 
environment can be inhibited, and if inhibition occurs, how will it affect the chlorinated 
solvent degradation. 


Experimental Section 

Chemicals . Deionized Milli-Q water (18 megaohm-cm resistivity and < 1 mg/I total 
organic carbon, Millipore Corp.) was used in all experiments. Imidazole, adenine, and 
various amino acids (including methionine, phenylalanine, tryptophan, cysteine, histidine, 
and glutamic acid) were from Sigma Chemical and had at least 98% purity. Potassium 
phosphate (dibasic), potassium sulfate, sodium silicate, aluminum sulfate, sodium borate, 
sodium molybdate, and triethanolamine were obtained from Fisher Scientific. 

The metallic iron was from Sigma, a powdered material produced by pentacarbonyl iron 
reduction by hydrogen. The iron had a purity > 97%, an average size of 4.5 - 5.2 pm and 
a bulk density of 4.4 g/cm 3 ,as reported by the supplier. The carbon content of the iron is 
0.83% (w/w) as measured on a Leco WR-112 carbon analyzer, and the N 2 -BET specific 
surface area is 0.47 m 2 /g as measured using Micrometries FlowSorb 2300. The iron 
sample was used without pretreatment. 

Corrosion Inhibition Experiments . The effect of various chemicals on the rates of iron 
corrosion in the absence of chlorinated solvents was tested in 60 ml bottles. We started 
by weighing 1.000 g iron into each bottle and preparing solutions containing 5.0x1 O' 3 M 
triethanolamine (as a buffer to control pH at 7.5) and 1.00x1 O’ 3 M potential inhibitor. The 
solution was purged for 10 minutes with N 2 and capped before taking into a glove box 
containing pure N 2 . Then 30.00 ml solution was added under the N 2 atmosphere into the 
iron-containing bottle and crimp-sealed. These reaction bottles with half suspension and 
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half headspace were mixed on a rotor drum at 8 RPM and were controlled at constant 
temperature of 20.0 °C by an incubator. The corrosion in the presence of various 
chemicals was evaluated by headspace hydrogen analysis after 70 hours of reaction. 

TCE Degradation Experiments. Trichloroethylene degradation by metallic iron in the 
presence of various inhibitors was also examined in a headspace system. Each 160 ml 
bottle contains 3.00g iron, 100.00 ml solution (with triethanolamine, inhibitor, and TCE), 
and 60 ml headspace. Similar to the corrosion inhibition experiment just described, 
unaerobic condition was maintained by pure N 2 and the reaction bottles were mixed by a 
rotor drum and maintained at 20 °C. The reaction progress was monitored as a function 
of time by headspace analysis for hydrogen, TCE, and TCE reduction products. 

Analysis. Hydrogen was analyzed on a gas chromatograph with vapor phase injection. A 
Shimadzu GC-8AIT, equipped with thermal conductivity detector and molecular sieve 
columns, was used. Nitrogen was used as a carrier gas for both columns at a flow rate of 
22.8 ml/min each and the oven temperature was set at 60.0 °C. The current was 100 mA 
and the attenuation was 1. 

TCE and its degradation products (hydrocarbons) were analyzed by a dual-column 
sequence-reversal technique employing flame ionization detection (Campbell et al. 1996). 
250 pi headspace samples were injected onto a Hewlett-Packard 5890 GC equipped with 
a 1 % SP-I 000 on Carbopack B (60/80 mesh, 8 ft X 1/8 in stainless steel) column, which 
was connected in series to a Carboxen 1000 (60/80 mesh, 4 ft x 1/8 in stainless steel) 
column. Injection port temperature was 200 °C. Carrier gas was He at 30 ml/min. A 
column switching valve was rotated at 1 min into the run. Oven temperature program was 
60 °C for I min, ramp 18 °C/min to 210 °C, and hold for 3 min. The separations from the 
two GC columns are superimposed on the same chromatogram. This method allowed for 
low-level detection of parent compounds, intermediates and products. 
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Results and Discussion 

Iron Corrosion Inhibition. Inhibition or enhancement of various organic and inorganic 
compounds on iron corrosion was examined at pH 7.5 (buffered by 5.0 mM 
triethanolamine). These are preliminary experiments in which H 2 production is measured 
only at 70 hours of reaction, rather than as a function of time. The experiments are 
however performed with duplicates. The structures of organic compounds are shown in 
Table 1. The amount of hydrogen produced in the presence of these organic compounds 
are listed in Table 2. In the controls which contain only iron and 5.0 mM triethanolamine, 
H 2 concentrations are in the range from 1721 to 4737 ppm, with an average of 2750 
ppm. In comparison, H 2 production in the presence of imidazole, histidine, and methionine 
are very close to the control, indicating that these three compounds do not significantly 
alter iron corrosion rate. Phenylalanine, tryptophan, and glutamic acid clearly show 
inhibition effect to iron corrosion, as indicated by less than 50% of H 2 production 
comparing to the control. Adenine and cysteine are the two compounds that demonstrate 
the most dramatic inhibition effect on iron corrosion. Within the experimental time period, 
H 2 production is only around 3% (for adenine) and 2% (for cysteine) of the H 2 production 
in the control. 

Some amino acids (e.g. histidine and methionine) do not inhibit iron corrosion while others 
(e.g. phenylalanine, tryptophan, and glutamic acid) inhibit the corrosion. This indicates 
that the amino acid functional group is not solely responsible for the inhibition effect. 

Other reactive moieties in the amino acids must be involved. Cysteine strongly inhibits 
iron corrosion comparing to other amino acids, suggesting that the -SH group in cysteine is 
very effective to block iron corrosion. The -S- group (as in methionine), however, could 
not significantly prevent iron corrosion. The significant inhibition effect of adenine likely 
results from the -NH 2 group attached to the ring structure, since the nitrogen fused in the 
aromatic ring (as in imidazole and histidine) does not have a strong effect on iron 
corrosion. 

As shown by Table 3, among the six tested inorganic compounds (including sodium 
silicate, sodium molybdenate, sodium borate, potassium phosphate, potassium sulfate, 
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and aluminum sulfate), H 2 production in the presence of sodium silicate and sodium 
molybdenate are very close to those of the control, suggesting that silicate and 
molybdenate do not significantly affect iron corrosion. Borate and phosphate apparently 
inhibit iron corrosion, as indicated by approximately 50% decrease in H 2 production in the 
presence of these two compounds. 

Different from other tested inorganic and also organic compounds, potassium sulfate and 
aluminum sulfate do not inhibit, but rather enhance iron corrosion. The H 2 concentration 
in the presence of 1.0 mM potassium sulfate is 4217 ppm, which is almost four times of 
the H 2 production of the control. In the presence of aluminum sulfate, even more 
hydrogen, that is 39 times of that of the control, is generated. The enhanced rate of iron 
corrosion is unique, which must be resulted from the presence of sulfate. The higher 
sulfate concentration ([S0 4 2 ] = 3.0 mM) in aluminum sulfate system may partially explain 
the high H 2 production comparing to the system with potassium sulfate ([S0 4 2 ] = 1.0 
mM). 

Effect of Iron Corrosion Inhibitors on TCE Degradation . Trichloroethylene reduction by 
metallic iron was examined in the presence of each of the following compounds: cysteine, 
sodium silicate, sodium borate, histidine, and potassium phosphate. The reaction system 
contains 100 ml suspension and 60 ml headspace. The results are shown in Figures 1-3. 
Hydrogen production as shown in Fig.1 is measured by GC-TCD as a function of time, and 
is represented by the concentration in the headspace (ppm). It is expected that hydrogen 
partition dominantly into the vapor phase, so the hydrogen in the headspace will account 
for the most of the total hydrogen produced. The H 2 concentrations should indicate the 
magnitude of iron corrosion in various systems. TCE degradation is demonstrated by the 
production of various degradation intermediates and products including acetylene, 
ethylene, ethane, and C 3 -C 6 hydrocarbons. Since high initial amount of TCE (23.5 
pmole/l 60ml bottle) is used, the TCE degraded is less than 10% of the total in the 
experimental time period. Thus the production of ethylene and ethane, rather than the 
TCE concentration, is used to evaluate the relative reaction rates. Ethylene and ethane 
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produced as a function of time, in the unit of nanomole per 160 ml bottle, is shown by 
Fig.2 and Fig. 3 respectively. 


In the blank control with only triethanolamine (5.00 mM) and TCE, no hydrogen and TCE 
degradation products are observed. In the absence of corrosion inhibitors but with TCE, 
triethanolamine buffer, and iron, significant amount of H 2 is produced along with 
significant ethylene and ethane production. When one of the corrosion inhibitors is added 
into the system, the hydrogen production is decreased with the effect of cysteine > > 
phosphate > histidine " borate > silicate (Fig. 1). The inhibitors similarly influence TCE 
degradation as indicated by the decreased ethylene and ethane production (Fig.2 and 3). 
Cysteine totally blocks the TCE degradation. Phosphate, borate, histidine, and silicate 
decrease ethylene and ethane production by about 50 - 70%. 


Summary 

This preliminary study has clearly shown that iron corrosion can totally be blocked by 
some chemicals such as cysteine and adenine at 1.0 mM concentration level. Other 
compounds, including phenylalanine, tryptophan, glutamic acid, sodium borate, and 
potassium phosphate, can partially inhibit iron corrosion. Sulfate is however unique, 
which enhances the rate of iron corrosion. The iron corrosion inhibitors can also decrease 
rate of TCE degradation. It is possible that H 2 generation through iron corrosion and TCE 
reduction occur at the same set of reactive sites, thus when a chemical such as cysteine 
effectively competes for these active sites, both H 2 production and TCE reduction are 
blocked. It is also possible that H 2 production or the related corrosion process is a pre¬ 
requisite for TCE degradation. Further research is needed in order to clearly establish the 
relationship between H 2 -generating iron corrosion and chlorinated solvent reduction. 
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Table 1. Structures of Organic Compounds Examined in This Study 
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Table 2. Hydrogen Production in the Presence of Various Organic Compounds Under 
Anaerobic Conditions (pH 7.5 buffered by 5.0 mM Triethanolamine, 1.0 mM Organic 
Compound). 


Inhibitor 

Hydrogen Production 
(ppm) 

Average 

(ppm) 

Control 

1721 


(with Triethanolamine) 

4737 



1801 

2753 

Imidazole 

2697 



1266 

1981 

Histidine 

1689 



1796 

1742.5 

Methionine 

1523 



1166 

1344.5 

Phenylalanine 

911 



779 

845 

Tryptophan 

434 



937 

685.5 

Glutamic acid 

81 



646 

363.5 

Adenine 

88 



86 

87 

Cysteine 

63 



52 

57.5 
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Table 3. Hydrogen Production in the Presence of Various Inorganic Compounds Under 
Anaerobic Conditions (pH 7.5 buffered by 5.0 mM Triethanolamine, 1.0 mM Inorganic 
Compound). 


Inhibitor 

Hydrogen Production 
(ppm) 
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(ppm) 
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1066 
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COPULATORY RESPONSE, FERTILIZING POTENTIAL, AND SEX RATIO OF OFFSPRINGS SIRED 
BY MALE RATS EXPOSED IN UTERO TO AN ULTRAWIDEBAND ELECTROMAGNETIC FIELD OR 
LEAD ACETATE DURING DAYS 3 TO 18 OF GESTATION 


Michael P. Dooley, MS, PhD 
Affiliate Assistant Professor of Physiology 
College of Veterinary Medicine 
Iowa State University 

Abstract 

To evaluate whether Ultrawideband (UWB) exposures have the potential to affect 
developmental processes, studies were initiated using a rat model at Brooks AFB. The UWB 
source used for that study (Cobb et al.,1996) was a microwave transmitter that was capable 
of generating electromagnetic pulses ranging from near DC to several GHz, but had, as a 
primary component, microwave pulses in the MHz range. Mated females were obtained from a 
commercial vendor (Charles River, Inc.). On arrival, post-mating day 3, females were randomly 
assigned to UWB-exposure, sham-exposure, or a lead-treatment group. Treatments were 
administered to rats during days 3 to 18 of pregnancy and included the UWB exposures using a 
parallel-plate transmission line, sham-exposure, or administration of lead acetate (2 mg/ml) via 
the drinking water provided to the dams as a positive control (Cobb et al., 1 996). Females 
were monitored for pregnancy, birth and survival of offspring, and sex distribution of the pups 
born. Offsprings born to control and treated groups were evaluated for evidence of 
neurological impairment using behavioral tests (Cobb et al. 1996). All behavioral testing was 
completed for these rats by post-partum day 62. From these pups (Cobb et al., 1 996), 1 2 
male rats, 2 litter mates from each of 2 litters for each treatment group, were retained for 
evaluation of reproductive capability at sexual maturity and to evaluate whether prenatal 
exposure to the prescribed conditions exerted latent reproductive toxicity in the exposed feti. 

For this purpose, male rats born to females from sham-exposed, UWB-exposed, and lead- 
treated groups were caged individually and then paired with estrous female rats beginning on 
post-partum day 132. A total of 98 pairings with estrous females were made and 43/98 
(44%) resulted in mating. Data analysis data revealed a trend (P < 0.1) for an effect of 
treatment on the number of male-female pairings to result in mating, however no effect of 
treatment was found for the proportion of fertile matings, viability and development of 
embryos, survival to term, and sex-ratios of offspring born to males that were exposed in utero 
to the UWB field. 
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COPULATORY RESPONSE, FERTILIZING POTENTIAL, AND 
SEX RATIO OF OFFSPRINGS SIRED BY MALE RATS EXPOSED 
IN UTERO TO AN ULTRAWIDEBAND ELECTROMAGNETIC FIELD 
OR LEAD ACETATE DURING DAYS 3 TO 18 OF GESTATION 

Michael P. Dooley, MS, PhD 

Introduction 

Exposure to electromagnetic radiation is inherent to life within industrialized 
societies. In recent years, increasing numbers and types of radiowave and 
microwave transmitters have been developed and others are being developed with 
the potential for use in military and/or civilian applications. These systems produce 
relatively unique forms of electromagnetic field exposure, including electromagnetic 
pulses at high frequencies, with rapid risetime, and in the case of Ultrawideband 
(UWB) systems, result in the simultaneous emission of electromagnetic pulses over 
a broad frequency spectrum. 

Although microwave radiation effects on biological systems have been clearly 
demonstrated for exposures that cause heating of cells and tissues, there has not 
been consensus regarding cell or animal models to identify thermal and athermal 
effects. Such biological models are needed to provide an experimental basis to 
confirm or refute the numerous associations which appear to exist between certain 
forms of electromagnetic radiation and cellular responses observed in vitro and/or in 
human disease states. 

Maintenance of reproductive functions is essential to the continued survival of the 
species. Thus, factors affecting reproductive processes which have the potential to 
exert profound effects in either artificial or natural biological systems need to be 
identified. Over the past 1 5 years, the Reproductive Assessment by Continuous 
Breeding (RACB) model has been used to identify chemical toxicants affecting 
reproductive processes. Initial studies using the RACB paradigm relied heavily on 
the mouse as the animal model (Gulati, et al.,1991). In recent years, such studies 
have increasingly relied on rats, as this animal model may more correctly identify 
those human reproductive toxicants that are chemical in nature (Chapin and Sloane, 
1 997). Unfortunately, this type of breeding study is expensive to perform and 
should only be used for the testing of agents for which a dose-response relationship 
can be identified. At this time, the RACB model cannot be applied and effectively 
used for the evaluation of electromagnetic field effects because electromagnetic 
field responses to athermal exposures do not evidence a dose-response relationship. 

As a result of studies performed in our laboratories at Iowa State University, we 
have proposed (Dooley, et al.,1994; Lamont et al.,1994) that mammalian embryos 
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at the preimplantation stages offers an animal model system in which the cellular 
effects of exposure to electromagnetic fields can be determined. Further, we have 
developed a non-toxic assay to complement the morphological evaluation of early 
embryonic development. Because the continued viability and development of 
embryonic cells are essential to the survival of the species, they may provide a 
sensitive and biologically relevant indicator to assess for detrimental consequences 
of electromagnetic field exposure, particularly for those forms of electromagnetic 
radiation that are generated as a result of human activity. 

Such systems are needed in view of the fact that several epidemiological surveys 
have detected statistically significant associations between biological effects and 
residential and/or occupational exposures to electromagnetic fields ranging from 
extremely-low-frequency fields (<300 Hz), particularly those at 50 and 60 Hz, to 
high frequency radiation in the kHz to MHz range. The bioeffects which have been 
linked to exposure to electromagnetic radiation include an increased incidence of 
cancer in children, reduced fertility in humans, alteration of behavioral responses in 
rats and humans, developmental abnormalities in chickens, mice, and rats, and a 
reduced rate of development in fish and mammalian embryos (Frey, 1993; Zusman 
et al.,1 990). 

This study was performed to obtain preliminary evidence as to whether daily 
exposures of female rats to an UWB electromagnetic field on post-mating days 3 to 
18 affected the development of male embryos and feti born to exposed females. 
Males used for this study were obtained from a prior study (Cobb et al. 1996) for 
which offspring had been exposed in utero to a UWB electromagnetic field and 
were evaluated for signs of abnormal or delayed development and then subjected to 
behavioral tests (ultrasonic stress vocalizations, locomotor responses, and Morris- 
maze activity). As part of that study, dams were provided lead acetate (2 mg/ml) 
in their drinking water as a positive control for the behavioral functions that were to 
be evaluated. Assessment of reproductive function was determined in these males 
during adulthood. 

Specific objectives of this phase of the study were to use these males to evaluate 
whether treatment of male rat embryos during the late preimplantation stages and 
feti during most of the post-implantation period affected male reproductive capacity 
and behavior at sexual maturity. For this purpose, a total of 1 2 males, 2 males per 
dam and 2 dams per treatment group, were retained for matings beginning on post¬ 
natal day 132. Males were paired with the female overnight and mating was 
confirmed on the following morning based on the presence of spermatozoa in fluids 
obtained by lavage of the female's vagina. Pregnancy was then confirmed for each 
mated female by the recovery of viable embryos at the expected stage(s) of 
development on post-mating day 3 or the birth of live offspring at term. 
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Materials and Methods 


Animals 

Sprague-Dawley-derived male and female rats obtained through Charles River, Inc., 
were used for this study. 

A total of 12 male rats (> 300 g, > 132 days of age) and 45 virgin female rats (> 
200 g, > 100 days of age) were available for use in this study. Males were caged 
individually and provided food and water ad libitum. Female rats were caged in 
pairs and provided food and water as for the males. All rats were housed in plastic 
cages, kept in the same room, and maintained at 23 °C (range 21 - 27 °C during the 
study) and were provided a 14-hour light / 10-hour dark illumination cycle. 

Males for this study were born to dams that were exposed to either: 1) UWB 
irradiation; 2) sham irradiation; or 3) as a positive control, lead acetate solution 
(2 mg/ml) which was continuously available in the drinking water supplied to the 
female. Offspring were examined for ontogeny of development (weights, coat 
appearance, tooth-eruption, eye-opening, air-righting) and subjected to testing with 
various performance measures (ultrasonic stress vocalizations, locomotor, Morris- 
maze activity), see Cobb et al, 1996. 

Mating and Assignment to Treatment 

Female rats were selected for pairing with a male based on vaginal cytology 
indicative of proestrus or estrus. Female rats were then placed with the designated 
male rat and left in the male's cage during the dark phase of the illumination cycle 
(14 hours' light; 10 hours' dark). Pairings were sequentially allocated to males 
such that each would be exposed to a comparable number of sexually receptive 
females during the study period. This portion of the study was “blinded”, such that 
the individual responsible for the pairing rats and recovery and evaluation of 
embryos did not know the treatment to which the males had been exposed in 
utero. Mating was confirmed on the morning following pairing (day 0) by the 
presence of spermatozoa in the vaginal smear (Dooley, 1988). Those females for 
which spermatozoa or spermatozoal remnants could be identified within at least 10 
microscopic fields (400x magnification) of the vaginal smear were considered to be 
pregnant. Unmated females were monitored and then paired when a vaginal smear 
consistent with proestrus or estrus was obtained. Females were paired with 
another male, or that same male depending on the sequence of male use, in 
successive cycles until mating occurred. Most females were euthanized on day 3 
to confirm that fertilization had occurred, to determine the fertilization rate for the 
oocytes released during the pairing, that normally developing embryos were present 
in the oviducts, and to confirm the viability of embryos. For each treatment group, 
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several females were allowed to maintain the pregnancy to term to confirm that the 
embryos produced by these matings were capable of implantation and survival to 
term. Preliminary data related to the sex-ratio of offsprings born to UWB-treated 
rats was obtained. 

UWB Exposure during in ujero development 

A Kentech microwave transmitter was used to generate microwave pulses at 
multiple frequencies in the MHz range. The pulse characteristics were as follows: 

Peak E-field intensity = 55 kV/m 
Pulse risetime = 300 ps 
Pulse width = 1.8 ns 
Pulse rate = 1000 pps. 

The output of the Kentech source was controlled using a commercial pulse 
generator (Hewlett-Packard Model 8112A). The settings for the pulse controller 
used for these studies were as follows: 

MODE = Norm 
CTRL = Off 

PER = 1.00 ms (1000 Hz) 

DEL = 65.0 ns 
WID = 100 ^s 
DBL = 200 ms 
DTY = 50%. 

During each and every animal exposure, the output of the Kentech source could be 
continuously monitored by the detection of an E-field signal generated between the 
parallel transmission plates of the exposure system. An oscilloscope amplified and 
displayed an image of the waveform that was considered to be representative of 
the E-field generated by the exposure system. Thus, this display was used to verify 
that the Kentech system was functional, to monitor the output as recorded from 
the parallel plates, and, with the aid of a Polaroid camera, to provide for 
photographic documentation of the waveform for the signal generated during the 
daily exposures provided to UWB-treated rats. Additionally, this oscilloscopic 
display confirmed the absence of an E-field during the exposures to the sham- 
treated rats. 

Each UWB or sham animal exposure was performed within an anechoic chamber. 
Over the course of this study, chamber temperature was regulated at 24 ± 0.2 °C 
during each UWB and/or sham exposure. Independent measures of surface or core 
body temperatures of rats were not obtained. However, preliminary studies 
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indicated that heating of the animals did not occur. To expose rats, animals were 
transferred to the UWB exposure facility from animal housing facilities located in an 
adjacent building. Rats were transferred in an enclosed cage, equipped with a lid 
containing a filter to minimize exposure to potential airborne contaminants. 
Immediately prior to UWB exposure or sham treatment, the rat was placed in a 
Plexiglas restraint. The rear restraint plate was taped to ensure that the rat 
remained in same orientation during the exposure period. The animal was then 
transferred to the anechoic chamber for treatment. UWB-exposed and sham- 
treated rats were lightly restrained within this Plexiglas holder for periods in excess 
of 2, but not for more than 10 minutes. Rats were positioned within the 
microwave exposure chamber such that the cranial portion of each rat was closest 
to the microwave source (k-orientation). The Plexiglas restraint was then 
positioned on a Styrofoam support and taped to the support such that the rat 
would be positioned between the parallel plates of the transmitter and within the 
central portion of the E-field that was generated by the Ultrawideband exposure 
system. 

Once each rat was positioned within the transmission facility, the door to the 
anechoic chamber was closed and each animal was provided a 2-minute exposure 
that was regulated using a computer that had been programmed to control the 
application of the UWB field or a sham procedure in which the experimental 
conditions were identical except no UWB pulses were applied. At the end of each 
exposure, the female rat was removed from the restrainer, replaced within the 
transport cage, and then returned to the facility housing the rat colony. Thus, 
dams were exposed daily for this 2-minute period to either the UWB or sham- 
treatment for 16 days, beginning on post-mating day 3. Exposures were provided 
to female rats, such that it could be anticipated that preimplantation stage embryos 
present within the oviducts and uterine horns would be exposed during their 4 th and 
subsequent cellular cycles (8-cell, 16-cell, etc.), during the peri-implantation period, 
throughout organogenesis, and for most of the period of sexual differentiation 
(events occurring during the post-implantation period). Pups born alive were 
evaluated for clinical signs reflecting normal development and for behavioral 
responses including vocalization tests and locomotor behavior (Cobb et al.,1996). 
All locomotor and related behavioral testing was completed by day 62. Rats were 
then maintained without further testing until used for the evaluation of reproductive 
capacity beginning on day 132. 
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Experimental Endpoints 

The following endpoints were recorded for each pairing of a male with an estrous 
female rat: 

Date of pairing. 

Presence of spermatozoa in the post-pairing vaginal smear. 


The following endpoints were recorded for each mated female rat: 

Number, developmental stage, and viability of embryos recovered on day 3. 

Or 

Date of parturition 

Number of offspring born at term. 

Viability of offspring born at term. 

Sex of offspring. 


Statistical Analyses 

Chi-square analysis of ratios was used to compare the proportion of male-female 
pairings to result in mating for the lead-exposed, UWB-exposed, and sham-treated 
male rats and the proportion of mated females that were pregnant, as determined 
by the presence of normal embryos within the reproductive tracts on post-mating 
day 3 or by the birth of live offsprings at term. For those females that were 
allowed to go to term, the number of pups born alive for each rat and the 
proportion of male and female offspring born to these rats were compared using 
Chi-square analysis of ratios in order to determine the effects of treatment applied 
to a male during in utero development on the endpoints to be analyzed. Analyses 
of variance (ANOVA) were used to compare the litter size and gestation interval for 
sham-treated, lead-exposed, and UWB-exposed rats. Statistical significance was 
preestablished at P ^ 0.05 for all planned comparisons. 
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Results 


For these males, male-female pairings were performed such that a total of 43 
female rats were mated and either euthanized on post-mating day 3 to evaluate the 
status of early embryonic development and rate of fertilization, or allowed to go to 
term to confirm the birth of live offsprings and sex ratio of offspring sired by sham- 
exposed, lead-treated, and UWB-exposed male rats. All of the male-female pairings 
were performed as rapidly as possible based on the estrous cyclicity of the females 
which were available for use in this study. All matings were completed within a 2- 
month period and inspection of the pairing records (data not shown) revealed that 
for the 12 males used in this study, no male had mated more than 3 times in any 
given 7-day period and none had mated more than 4 times within any given 14-day 
period. A total of 98 male-female pairings were necessary to obtain the 43 pairings 
which resulted in mating. Of these, 20 female rats (47%) were mated by sham- 
treated males, 14 (33%) were mated by lead-exposed males, and 9 (21 %) by the 
UWB-exposed males (see data in Table 1). 

The treatments applied to the dams which fostered these males, the identification 
number assigned to each male offspring used, the number of pairings performed, 
the number of matings detected, and the number of fertile matings are summarized 
in Table 1. 

Although the number of male-female pairings was comparable for the 3 treatments, 
there was a trend for an effect of treatment (P < 0.1, Table 2) on the proportion of 
male-female pairings to result in mating. Much of the observed variation was due 
to the low frequency for copulation for 2 of the UWB-exposed males (Nos. 7 and 8) 
derived from dam No. 6. For these 2 males, only 2 of 19 pairings with females 
presumed to be in estrus resulted in mating (refer to data shown in Table 1). The 
proportion of pairings to result in copulation ranged from 1/9(11 %) for 1 lead- 
exposed male and 2 of the UWB-exposed males, to 8/9 ( 89 %) for the sham- 
exposed male designated No. 2. All but one of the males produced a fertile mating 
during this study. The one male that failed to produce a pregnancy (No. 8) was 
from the UWB-exposure group. This male copulated only once in the 9 times for 
which the male was paired with an estrous female and no embryos or oocytes were 
recovered from that female when the oviducts and uterine horns were flushed to 
collect embryos on post-mating day 3. The other litter mate to this male also 
copulated with only 1 of the 9 estrous females presented, however, that mating 
was fertile. 
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Table 1. 


No. of male-female pairings, matings, and fertile matings obtained for 
male rats from sham-exposed dams and for males born to dams that 
were treated with lead acetate or exposed to an UWB electromagnetic 
field during days 3 to 18 of pregnancy. 


Treatment 

Group 

Dam 

No. 

Male No. 
(Offspring ID) 

No. 

Pairings 

No. 

Matings 

No. Fertile 
Matings (%) 

Sham- 

exposed 

1 

1 (ID = 5) 

7 

5 

4 (80) 

2 (ID = 7) 

9 

8 

7 (88) 

3 

5 (ID = 21) 

10 

5 

3 (60) 

6 (ID = 23) 

8 

2 

1 (50) 

Lead- 

treated 

2 

3 (ID = 13) 

9 

1 

1 (100) 

4 (ID = 15) 

8 

4 

4 (100) 

5 

9 (ID = 37) 

8 

3 

3 (100) 

10 (ID = 39) 

8 

6 

5 (83) 

UWB- 

exposed 

6 

7 (ID =45) 

9 

1 

1 (100) 

8 (ID = 47) 

9 

1 

0 (0) 

8 

11 (ID = 29) 

7 

4 

4 (100) 

12 (ID = 31) 

6 

3 

3 (100) 


No. Pairings: Number of pairings for a given male with female rats 

presumed to be in proestrus or estrus. 

No. Matings: Number of females for which a sperm-positive vaginal 

smear was obtained on the morning after pairing with the 
male. 

No. Fertile Matings: Number of females with a sperm-positive vaginal smear 

for which one or more viable embryos were recovered on 
post-mating day 3 or which produced one or more live 
offspring at term. 
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Regardless of the treatment group from which the male was obtained, most of the 
initial pairings of males with females judged to be in proestrus or estrus, based on 
the cytological characteristics of the vaginal smear, resulted in mating during the 
first pairing (23/43; 53%, data not shown in Tables). However, consistent with 
the data shown for mating frequency, see Table 2, the first pairing data for these 
43 females revealed that 10/14 (71 %) of the pairings with sham-exposed males 
resulted in copulation during the female's first pairing with a male, but only 8/17 
(47%) of the initial pairings of females with lead-exposed males, and 5/12 (42%) of 
the initial pairings of females with UWB-exposed males resulted in a mating during 
the first exposure of the female to a mature male. 


Table 2. Proportion of male-female pairings for which matings occurred for male 
rats from sham-exposed dams and for males born to dams treated 
with lead acetate or exposed to an UWB electromagnetic field during 
days 3 to 18 of pregnancy. 


Treatment 

Group 

Mated 

Non-Mated 

No. Rats 

(%) 

No. Rats 

(%) 

Sham-exposed 

20 

(59) 

14 

(41) 

Lead-treated 

14 

(42) 

19 

(58) 

UWB-exposed 

9 

(29) 

22 

(71) 


Mating was confirmed by the presence of spermatozoa in the vaginal smear 
obtained on the morning after pairing with the male. 

The proportion of pairings with female rats presumed to be in proestrus or estrus 
that resulted in mating was not different among groups, but there was a trend 
(P < 0.1) for an effect of the treatment to which the males were exposed during 
days 3 to 1 8 of pregnancy to influence the likelihood of a mating when the male 
was placed with a sexually receptive female. 
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Table 3. 


Proportion of fertile matings for male rats from sham-exposed dams or 
for males from dams treated with lead acetate or exposed to an UWB 
electromagnetic field during days 3 to 18 of pregnancy. 


Treatment 

Group 

Pregnant 

Non-Pregnant 

No. Rats (%) 

No. Rats (%) 

Sham-exposed 

15 (75) 

5 (25) 

Lead-treated 

13 (93) 

1 (7) 

UWB-exposed 

8 (89) 

1 (11) 


For female rats euthanized on post-mating day 3, a fertile mating was considered to 
have occurred if one or more morphologically normal embryos at the 8-cell stage 
were recovered. For rats allowed to go to term, a fertile mating was considered to 
have occurred if one or more live offspring were born at term. 

The proportion of fertile matings for sham-exposed male rats was not different 
(P > 0.1) than for males born to dams that were treated with lead acetate or UWB- 
exposed during days 3 to 1 8 of pregnancy. 


Table 3 summarizes the data for fertile matings among control and treated rats. 

The proportion of matings which were fertile was not affected by treatment 

(P > 0.1) and ranged from 75% for the sham-exposed males to 93 % for the male 

offspring from dams that were exposed to lead during days 3 to 18 of gestation. 

Data obtained for oocyte and embryo recovery on post-mating day 3 are shown in 
Table 4. The ratios of unfertilized oocytes/degenerate embryos, retarded embryos, 
and normal embryos which resulted from pairings with males which were treated 
during in utero development were not affected by treatment (P > 0.1). 

The number of oocytes and/or embryos recovered, ranged from 0 to 1 6 
(mean ± SD = 9.2 ± 5.2) for the 15 females mated with sham-exposed males, 0 
to 1 5 (mean ± SD = 11.7 ± 4.7) for the 9 females mated with lead-exposed 
males, and from 0 to 17 (mean ± SD = 9.7 ± 7.3) for the 6 females mated with 
UWB-exposed males (data not shown in Tables). No embryos or oocytes were 
recovered from 2 of the females which copulated with sham-exposed male rats, 
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Table 4. Number of oocytes and/or embryos recovered on post-mating day 3 from female rats paired with male 
rats born from sham-exposed dams or for matings performed with males born to dams treated with 
lead acetate or exposed to an UWB electromagnetic field during days 3 to 18 of pregnancy. 
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1 of the 9 females which copulated with lead-exposed male rats, or from 1 of the 6 
females which copulated with UWB-exposed male rats. For the remaining females, 
only degenerate embryos or unfertilized oocytes were detected in 2 of the females 
which were mated with sham-exposed males. All of the other females had one or 
more morphologically normal embryos at the time of recovery. The proportions of 
normal embryos in females judged to be pregnant ranged from 20 to 100% for the 
sham-exposure group, from 23 to 93% for the lead-exposure group, and from 52 to 
100% for the UWB-exposure group. 

All of the females that were allowed to go to term produced litters. The litter size 
was not affected by treatment (P > 0.1, Table 5) and ranged from 10 to 17 pups. 
All of the pups born to these females (n = 1 3) were born alive. 


Table 5. Mean litter size at term for females mated to male rats born to sham- 
exposed dams and for males from dams treated with lead acetate or 
exposed to an UWB electromagnetic field during days 3 to 18 of 
pregnancy. 


Treatment 

Group 

Litter Size 

Mean 

(± SD) 


Range 

Sham-exposed 

14.2 

(1.3) 

13-17 

Lead-treated 

14.0 

(2.5) 

10-16 

UWB-exposed 

13.7 

(0.6) 

13-14 


Data are mean (± SD) for sham-exposed (n = 5), lead-treated (n = 5) and UWB- 
exposed male rats (n = 3). 

The mean litter size of dams mated with males born to sham-exposed rats was not 
different (P > 0.1) than for dams mated with males born to females that were lead- 
treated or UWB-exposed during pregnancy. 
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The sex-ratios of offspring born to sham-exposed, lead-exposed, and UWB-exposed 
males are shown in Table 7. Overall, 97/182 (53.3) of the pups born were male, 
however the proportion of males born were not different (P > 0.1, Table 7) for the 
3 treatment groups. 

The proportion of litters in which the number of male pups was equal to or 
exceeded the number of female pups ranged from 1/3 (33%) for the UWB-exposure 
group to 5/5 (100%) for the sham-exposure group. Due to the relatively small 
sample size, these differences were not significant (P >0.1, Table 8). 


Table 7. Number of male and female pups born at term to dams mated to male 
rats from sham-exposed dams or from dams treated with lead acetate 
or exposed to an UWB electromagnetic field during days 3 to 18 of 
pregnancy. 


Treatment 

Group 

Male 

Female 

No. Pups 

(%) 

No. Pups 

(%) 

Sham-exposed 

41 

(58) 

30 

(42) 

Lead-treated 

37 

(53) 

33 

(47) 

UWB-exposed 

19 

(46) 

22 

(54) 


Data shown are for for n = 5 litters for sham-exposed, n = 5 litters for lead- 
exposed, and n = 3 litters for matings with UWB-exposed male rats. 

The proportion of male pups born to females mated with sham-exposed males was 
not different (P > 0.1) than the proportion of male pups born to females mated 
with lead-treated or UWB-exposed males. 
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Table 8. Proportion of females mated to male rats from sham-exposed dams or 
to males from dams treated with lead acetate or exposed to an UWB 
electromagnetic field during days 3 to 18 of pregnancy to produce 
litters in which the number of males born was equal to or exceeded 
the number of female offspring for that litter. 


Treatment 

Group 

Male ^ 

Female 

Female > 

Male 

No. Rats 

(%) 

No. Rats 

(%) 

Sham-exposed 

5 

(100) 

0 

— 

Lead-treated 

3 

(60) 

2 

(40) 

UWB-exposed 

1 

(33) 

2 



The proportion of female rats to remain pregnant and produce litters in which the 
number of female offspring exceeded the number of male offsprings at term was 
not affected (P > 0.1) by the treatment that was provided to the mother during 
days 3 to 1 8 of gestation. 


Summary and Conclusions 

The results obtained for these UWB-exposed rats confirm that when male embryos 
are exposed in utero to an UWB electromagnetic field from days 3 to 18 of 
gestation, these males are capable of fertile matings at sexual maturity. 
Furthermore, for these UWB-exposed dams, no other toxicity or harmful effects of 
UWB exposure were observed in the female or male offspring that were born and 
subjected to testing (Cobb, et al.,1996). 

Previous studies performed with acute exposures using Ultrawideband sources and 
exposure parameters, related to, but distinct from those reported here did not find 
effects in rats for functional tests which included swimming performance, 
alterations in blood chemistries, or expression of c-fos protein in neural tissues 
(Walters et al.,1 995). Nor were acute effects seen for UWB exposures to primates 
when a task paradigm was used (Sherry et al.,1996). 

At the power settings and exposure intervals used for this study and with this 
Ultrawideband exposure system, exposure to the UWB field was not expected to 
induce heating in cells or tissues of the dam. Hence, it is presumed that the cellular 
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effects of UWB exposure to embryonic or fetal cells, if any, would be athermal. 

It may be of interest to note that these results were obtained at a power level that 
approached the maximum output for this exposure system. Still, these exposures 
were performed at a relatively low power intensity when compared to other types 
of electromagnetic field sources that are used in military and civilian activities and 
when compared to UWB sources that are being developed. 

For the conditions described here, no evidence was obtained to suggest that UWB- 
exposure of mated rats on days 3 to 18 of gestation altered embryonic 
development and the sexual differentiation of the offspring. These males appeared 
to have developed normally. The fact that males born to these UWB-exposed 
females were capable of mating, and that the fertilization rate, viability of embryos, 
and rates of early embryonic development among treatment groups were not 
different, and that mated females produced live offsprings at term, is consistent 
with the null hypothesis that there are no latent effects of exposure to this form of 
electromagnetic radiation at the intensity, frequencies, pulse rate, and for the 
exposure duration and developmental windows used for these rats. 

It should be noted, however, that the exposures provided to these females were 
not initiated until 3 days after mating and did not continue throughout gestation. 
Furthermore, exposure were only performed on the embryos and feti resulting in the 
Ft generation for these females. Hence the potential effects of UWB exposure on 
spermatozoal transport, survival, and/or spermatozoal selection prior to fertilization 
in mated rats, or to chronic and/or cumulative effects exerted on the oocytes which 
are destined to be released in subsequent estrous cycles, as well as other aspects 
of the reproductive physiology of the male and female, remain to be determined. 

The lead acetate treatment provided as a positive control in this study was 
intermediate in dosage to that used in recent studies in rats which suggested that 
administration of lead acetate to males can produce demonstrable effects on 
reproductive performance, particularly when treatment is initiated prenatally 
(McGivern et al.,1991; Ronis, et al.,1996). Administration of lead acetate (0.1%) 
to dams during the last trimester of pregnancy (McGivern et al.,1991) affected the 
reproductive performance of both females and males, including a reduction in 
masculine sexual behavior during adulthood. When the effects of lead exposure 
administered either pre- or post-natally were compared, in utero exposure of males 
resulted in the most dramatic effects. This is consistent with the results of other 
studies designed to identify chemicals that cause reproductive toxicity in animals 
(Gulati, et al.,1 991). In this study, most of the successful pairings of sham-, UWB- 
and lead-treated males resulted in fertile matings, regardless of treatment. Hence, 
none of the treatments provided to these rats in utero could be considered to have 
severely impaired reproductive function. The proportion of normal embryos 
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recovered on post-mating day 3 for all of the treatment groups was lower than 
expected based on prior studies with this animal model (Dooley 1 988; Dooley, et 
al.,1989). The reason for this discrepancy remains to be determined. 

Although, these breeding trials were based on a relatively small proportion of the 
males born to the female rats used for the UWB exposure trial, the number of 
matings provided should have been adequate to identify treatment effects of 
sufficient magnitude to impair fertility. The low number of matings for these UWB- 
exposed males was not expected. In view of the fact that only 9/31 (29%) of the 
pairings of UWB-exposed males with estrous females produced a fertile mating, as 
compared to 14/33 (42%) of the pairings with lead-exposed males, and 20/34 
(59%) of the pairings with sham-exposed (control) males (data from Table 2) 
further studies in this area may be warranted to confirm or refute the trend for 
reduced copulatory activity among UWB-exposed males that is suggested by these 
data. 
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THE EFFECT OF VISUAL SIMILARITY AND REFERENCE FRAME ALIGNMENT 
ON THE RECOGNITION OF MILITARY AIRCRAFT 


Dr Itiel Dror 

Department of Psychology 
Southampton University 
Highfield, Southampton S017 1BJ England 


ABSTRACT 

Aircraft similar in appearance (homogeneous) and dissimilar in appearance (heterogeneous) were studied at 
orientations consistent with the environmental frame of reference (canonical) or inconsistent with the environmental 
frame of reference (non-canonical). Response time data for correct identifications indicate that identification 
performance was better for heterogeneous than homogeneous aircraft. This performance advantage for 
heterogeneous aircraft was found at both the original training orientations and for novel orientations. Canonical 
orientations during learning produced better identification performance than non-canonical orientations. Implications 
for aircraft recognition training are discussed. 
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THE EFFECT OF VISUAL SIMILARITY AND REFERENCE FRAME ALIGNMENT 
ON THE RECOGNITION OF MILITARY AIRCRAFT 


Dr Itiel Dror 

INTRODUCTION 

When teaching aircraft recognition, what cognitive processes can be utilized to maximize recognition 
effectiveness? In this paper, we address two such processes. First, we consider the overall visual similarity of the set 
of aircraft to be taught. Second, we consider the alignment of the internal reference frame of the aircraft with the 
environmental reference frame. 

The general context in which we study these processes is that of object constancy across orientation 
manipulations within the picture plane. We measure recognition performance as a function of angular disparity 
between aircraft images presented during learning and later at test. This manipulation provides a measure of learning 
transfer to novel orientations. This is a crucial issue in aircraft training because aircraft are typically viewed in many 
more orientations than other stimulus classes. An optimal training regimen for the identification of aircraft would 
incorporate the least number of views necessary to achieve high object constancy across novel orientations. The 
number of views, and the specific views chosen, may vary depending upon the overall visual similarity of the group 
of aircraft to be learned, as well as the initial orientations used during training. 

Visual similarity can be modeled as category membership. That is, the more dissimilar a group of objects, 
the "higher” level category they compose, whereas objects more similar in appearance can be considered "lower" 
level category members. For example, working with aircraft, a novice may classify a wide variety of aircraft as 
simply being "planes," whereas an Air Force pilot may identify aircraft by their specific names and even model 
number (F15-Eagle, or more specifically, F15c-Eagle). 

Rosch, Mervis, Gray, Johnson, & Boyes-Braem (1976) suggested that expertise may interact with the basic 
level of categorization that people use to identify classes of objects. Since their suggestion, a growing body of 
evidence suggests that expertise promotes facility with category levels subordinate to the basic level. For example, 
Palmer, Jones, Hennessy, Unze, and Pick (1989) found that musicians and nonmusicians differed on the level at 
which they identified musical instruments. The musicians’ identification responses were more specific than the 
nonmusicians ("violin" as compared to "strings," or "trumpet" as compared to "brass"). Tanaka and Taylor (1991) 
found that experts on birds and dogs were as fast and accurate at making subordinate level identifications (sparrow, 
beagle) as they were at the basic level (bird, dog). In comparison, novices on birds and dogs showed a decrement in 
identification performance at the subordinate level as compared to the basic level. Tanaka and Taylor (1991) 
concluded that increased expertise led to increased use of, and access to, subordinate level information. (See also 
Johnson and Mervis (1997), and Gauthier and Tarr (1997)) 

In our experiment, we used subjects who by self report were novices at recognizing aircraft. Thus past 
research suggested that their recognition for aircraft that were similar in appearance (lower category) should be 
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slower and less accurate than that for objects that were dissimilar in appearance (higher category). We predicted that 
as subjects gained expertise with the aircraft, the disparity between their identification performance on similar and 
dissimilar aircraft would lessen, and perhaps disappear completely. 

Aircraft have a distinct axis of symmetry that is also the major axis of elongation. There are data that 
recognition performance is enhanced when the internal reference frame of the object is aligned with the 
environmental reference frame. For example, Shiffrar and Shepard (1991) presented two successive cubes on a CRT 
and asked subjects to determine if the rotations of the two cubes in three-dimensional space were the same or 
different. Both the speed and accuracy of the subjects' performance was best when the axis of symmetry of the cube 
was aligned with the vertical axis of the environmental reference frame. Similarly, Pani (1993) instructed subjects to 
predict the outcomes of various rotations of a square in three-dimensional space. Subjects' accuracy was best when 
the rotations where normal to both the square and the environmental reference frame (See also Appelle (1972); 
Corballis, Nagourney, Shetzer, & Stefanatos (1978); Friedman and Hall (1996); Hinton (1988); Parsons (1995); Pani 
(1994); Pani and Dupree (1994); Pani, Jeffres, Shippey, & Schwartz (1996); Pani, Williams, & Shippey (1995)). 

We tested this finding with aircraft images. We predicted that when the major axis of the aircraft were 
aligned with the 0, 90, 180, and 270 degree orientations of the environmental reference frame, subsequent 
recognition performance would be better than when these reference frames were not aligned. We also tested the 
transfer of recognition performance as a function of object and environmental reference frame alignment. Would 
improved recognition performance due to aligned object and environmental frames lead to improved transfer across 
orientations? 

Whitmore, P. G., Rankin, W. C., Baldwin, R. O., & Garcia, S. (1972) collected data relevant to the issue of 
learning transfer to novel orientations. They attempted to determine the minimum number of aircraft training views 
necessary to achieve an identification accuracy rate of 95% for novel orientations. Using slides made from scaled 
models, they trained subjects using regularly sequenced orientations in three-dimensional space, and then collected 
accuracy data for identification of slides made from models at novel orientations. Their results suggested that as few 
as nine well chosen views could facilitate accurate identification at 45 novel views. They reported anecdotal 
evidence suggesting that subjects took much longer to make identification responses when the angular disparity 
between novel views and test views was large. 

We contend that due to the potentially severe consequences of inaccurate aircraft identification it is prudent 
to collect response time data on transfer of learning to novel orientations. Given enough time, accurate identification 
responses can be made based upon very few learning views. However, the nature of aircraft recognition precludes 
lengthy analysis of the target image. Thus, with this study, we focus on response time for correct responses as the 
primary dependent measure. 

METHODS 

Subjects 

82 subjects were recruited through several local temporary agencies using the criteria that they 1) were 
between 18 and 30 years of age, 2) had at least a high school diploma or Graduate Equivalency Degree (GED), and 
3) reported no previous experience with recognizing aircraft. When they arrived at the laboratory all subjects were 
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screened for visual acuity using a standard Schnelling Eye Chart. Only those subjects whose vision was 20/30 or 
better participated. All subjects were paid for their work. 

Materials 

Stimuli consisted of 12 high-resolution, gray-scale images of military aircraft. A “0 degree” orientation was 
designated for each aircraft and was a top view with the nose of the aircraft being oriented towards the top of the 
CRT. Thus the aircraft appeared to be standing on its tail and pointing straight up. Sixty-four images of each of the 
12 aircraft were made by rotating the 0 degree image in the picture plane at increments of 5.625 degrees. When 
presented on the CRT in the 0 degree orientation, the height of the aircraft was approximately 10 cm. Because 
subjects sat approximately 60 cm from the CRT, the stimulus images subtended a visual angle of approximately 9.5 
degrees. 

A mask image was also generated. The mask was a circular image with a gradient fill from black to white, 
starting with black in the center and becoming progressively lighter along the radius, thus giving the effect of a dark 
centered starburst from black to gray to white across concentric circles. 

Based upon the results of cluster analyses from previous experiments, and cluster analyses from pilot 
studies, four aircraft that were similar (Homogeneous) in appearance were chosen and four aircraft that were 
dissimilar (Heterogeneous) in appearance were chosen. The four Homogeneous aircraft were from the same cluster 
(see Figure 1), whereas the four Heterogeneous aircraft were from different clusters (see Figure 2). These eight 
aircraft were studied by the subjects for later identification. An additional four aircraft were chosen as distractors. 
Two distractors were chosen for the Homogeneous set based upon the experimenters' subjective determination that 
they resembled the aircraft in the Homogeneous set. Two distractors were chosen for the Heterogeneous set based 
upon the experimenters' subjective determination that they were as distinct as the aircraft in the Heterogeneous set. 
Thus there were six Homogeneous aircraft (four targets and 2 distractors) and six Heterogeneous aircraft (four 
targets and 2 distractors). As noted above, each of the twelve aircraft could be presented at any of 64 orientations in 
the picture plane. 

The actual military names of the Homogeneous aircraft were Eagle, Hornet, Fulcrum, and Flanker as target 
stimuli with Foxbat and Falcon as the distracters. The actual military names of the Heterogeneous aircraft were 
Fishbed, Galab, Tomcat, and Farmer as target stimuli with Mirage and Fresco as the distracters. 

A canonically-oriented set of aircraft consisted of all eight of the target aircraft described above oriented at 
0, 90, 180, and 270 degrees in the picture plane. See Figure 1 for examples of aircraft at the four canonical 
orientations. A non-canonically-oriented set of aircraft consisted of all eight of the target aircraft described above 
oriented at 22.5, 112.5, 202.5, and 292.5 degrees in the picture plane. See Figure 2 for examples of aircraft at the 
four non-canonical orientations. 

The stimuli were presented on an IBM compatible microcomputer with a high-resolution RGB CRT. 
Responses were made on the keyboard. Accuracy and millisecond response times were recorded by the computer. 
Each participant was tested in a three-sided cubicle. 
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Figure 1. The four aircraft that were homogeneous in appearance, at the four canonical learning orientations, shown 
with their names. 
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Galab 



Figure 2. The four aircraft that were heterogeneous in appearance, at the four non-canonical learning orientations, 
shown with their names. 
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Design and Procedure 


Pretest/Posttest. Immediately before and after the experiment all subjects completed a multiple-choice 
aircraft identification test. This test contained 19 aircraft including the 12 aircraft used as stimuli. Three images of an 
individual aircraft were presented on the CRT along with seven possible answers. Six of the answers were names of 
aircraft, while the seventh answer was always “none of the above.” Responses were made on the keyboard using the 
number keys 1 - 6 for the aircraft names, and 7 for "none of the above." After a response was made, another aircraft 
was presented, and so on, until all 19 aircraft had been presented. 

There were two forms of the test. In Form A the three images depicted the standard three views used by the 
Department of Defense to teach aircraft recognition. These were a side view (side), a top view (top), and a head-on 
view (front). In Form B all three views were oblique. In one view the aircraft was pointing towards the viewer with 
the nose angled up and to the right (up), in another the aircraft was pointing towards the viewer with the nose angled 
down and to the right (down), and in the third the aircraft was pointing away from the viewer with the nose angled up 
and to the right (away). 

All subjects completed both forms of the test before the experiment, and again after the experiment. The 
order of the two versions was counterbalanced across subjects with an ABBA/BAAB design. 

Aircraft Naming The experiment had two factors, each with two levels, resulting in four conditions. The 
first factor (Learning Orientation) varied the orientation at which the aircraft stimuli were learned. The two levels of 
the Learning Orientation factor were Canonical (0, 90, 180, and 270 degrees ) and Non-canonica! (22.5, 112.5, 

202.5, and 292.5 degrees). Learning Orientation was a between-subjects factor. The second factor (Similarity) varied 
the degree of visual similarity among aircraft to be learned. The two levels of the Similarity factor were 
Homogeneous and Heterogeneous. Similarity was a within-subjects factor, and was counterbalanced across subjects. 
Thus the four experimental conditions were 1) Canonical and Homogeneous, 2) Canonical and Heterogeneous, 3) 
Non-canonical and Homogeneous, and 4) Non-canonical and Heterogeneous. 

The procedure was identical for each of the four conditions. There was a Learning Phase followed by a 
Testing Phase. Each phase was composed of blocks of trials. Trials consisted of an aircraft stimulus both preceded 
and followed by a 100 ms mask. The duration of the aircraft stimulus was 5000 ms or until a response was made, 
whichever came first. The responses were made on keyboard keys that were labeled with the aircraft names. There 
was a fifth key labeled "NA" for none of the above. 

Learning Phase The Learning Phase consisted of nine blocks of trials. During the first block the four 
aircraft were presented ten times at each of the four learning orientations. Thus there were 160 trials in the first block 
(4 aircraft X 4 orientations X 10 repetitions). The order of trials was randomized per subject within the block. On 
each trial the name of the aircraft was presented along with the aircraft image. Subjects were instructed to study the 
image for the full 5000 ms, and to associate the name with the aircraft. After the second mask cleared the CRT, the 
subjects pressed the key labeled with the correct aircraft name. Subjects were instructed to concentrate and strive for 
perfect accuracy because their recognition of the four planes would be tested later. Accuracy feedback was provided 
by a beep if an incorrect key was pressed. 
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The second, third, and fourth blocks of the Learning Phase were identical. During these blocks the four 
aircraft were presented ten times at each of the four learning orientations. Thus there were 160 trials in each block (4 
aircraft X 4 orientations X 10 repetitions). The order of trials was randomized per subject per block. On each trial 
only the aircraft image was presented. The aircraft names were not presented. Subjects were instructed to press the 
key labeled with the correct aircraft name as soon as they recognized each aircraft. Subjects were instructed to 
respond as quickly as possible while still maintaining high accuracy. Accuracy feedback was provided by a beep if 
an incorrect key was pressed. After the fourth block subjects were given a ten-minute rest break. 

The fifth block was identical to the first block except for the number of repetitions. The four aircraft were 
presented once at each of the four learning orientations. Thus there were 16 trials in the fifth block (4 aircraft X 4 
orientations). The order of trials was randomized per subject within the block. On each trial the name of the aircraft 
was presented along with the aircraft image. Subjects were instructed to study the image for the full 5000 ms, and to 
associate the name with the aircraft. After the second mask cleared the CRT, the subjects pressed the key labeled 
with the correct aircraft name. Subjects were instructed to concentrate and strive for perfect accuracy because their 
recognition of the four planes would be tested later. Accuracy feedback was provided by a beep if an incorrect key 
was pressed. 

The sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth blocks were identical to the second, third, and fourth blocks. During 
these blocks the four aircraft were presented ten times at each of the four learning orientations. Thus there were 160 
trials in each block (4 aircraft X 4 orientations X 10 repetitions). The order of trials was randomized per subject per 
block. On each trial only the aircraft image was presented. The aircraft names were not presented. Subjects were 
instructed to press the key labeled with the correct aircraft name as soon as they recognized each aircraft. Subjects 
were instructed to respond as quickly as possible while still maintaining high accuracy. Accuracy feedback was 
provided by a beep if an incorrect key was pressed. After the ninth block subjects were given a ten minute rest break. 

Test Phase The Test Phase consisted of two blocks of trials. The first block was identical to the fifth 
block of the Learning Phase. The four aircraft were presented once at each of the four learning orientations. Thus 
there were 16 trials in the first block (4 aircraft X 4 orientations). The order of trials was randomized per subject 
within the block. On each trial the name of the aircraft was presented along with the aircraft image. Subjects were 
instructed to study the image for the full 5000 ms, and to associate the name with the aircraft. After the second mask 
cleared the CRT, the subjects pressed the key labeled with the correct aircraft name. Subjects were instructed to 
concentrate and strive for perfect accuracy because their recognition of the four planes would be tested later. 
Accuracy feedback was provided by a beep if an incorrect key was pressed. The order of trials was randomized per 
subject within the block. 

The second block consisted of 320 trials during which the primary data for the experiment were collected. 
During the second test block the four aircraft were presented once at each of the 64 test orientations for a total of 256 
presentations (4 aircraft X 64 orientations). In addition, two distractor aircraft were presented. One distractor was 
presented once at each of the 32 odd-numbered orientations (1, 3, 5, etc.), while the other distractor was presented 
once at each of the 32 even-numbered orientations (2, 4, 6, etc.), for a total of 64 distractor presentations (2 
distractors X 32 orientations). The order of trials was randomized per subject within the block. On each trial only the 
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aircraft image was presented. The aircraft names were not presented. Subjects were instructed to press the key 
labeled with the correct aircraft name as soon as they recognized each aircraft. Subjects were informed that 
distractors had been added, and they were to press the key labeled "NA" for none of the above at the presentation of 
a distractor. Subjects were instructed to respond as quickly as possible while still maintaining high accuracy. Unlike 
all proceeding blocks in the Learning Phase and the Test Phase, no accuracy feedback was provided if an incorrect 
key was pressed. 

The second block was preceded by 24 practice trials for the purpose of stabilizing the subjects' response 
time performance before the introduction of the primary experimental trials. Subjects were not informed that the first 
24 trials of the second block were practice trials. For the practice trials the four aircraft were presented once at each 
of the four learning orientations for a total of 16 presentations (4 aircraft X 4 orientations). In addition, the two 
distractors were presented once at each of the 45, 135, 225, and 315 degree orientations for a total of eight 
presentations (2 distractors X 4 orientations). The order of the practice trials was randomized per subject. 

RESULTS 

All response times are expressed in milliseconds. For correct responses, medians were calculated across the 
four target aircraft at each orientation, for each block, for each subject. The seven blocks of the Learning Phase were 
analyzed separately from the final block of the Test Phase. 

Learning Phase 

Because there were four orientations in each of the seven learning blocks, and each subject participated in 
both levels of the Similarity factor, there were 56 medians per subject in the learning phase. The Similarity factor 
had the two levels of Homogeneous and Heterogeneous and was a within-subjects factor. The Block factor had seven 
levels (there were seven learning blocks) and was a within-subjects factor. The Orientation factor had four levels 
(there were four orientations used during learning) and was a within-subjects factor. The Learning Orientation factor 
had the two levels of Canonical and Non-canonical and was a between-levels factor. The design for the response 
time ANOVA for the Learning Phase was: ((2) Learning Orientation) X ((2) Similarity) X ((7) Block) X 
((4)Orientation). 

The ANOVA revealed significant main effects for Learning Orientation, F(l, 80) = 4.54, g < .05, MSE = 
545751.40; for Similarity, F(l, 80) = 86.83, g < .001, MSE = 110663.30.23; for Block, F(6, 480) = 120.80, g< .001, 
MSE = 14128.42; and for Orientation, F(3, 240) = 5.78, g < .01, MSE = 3063.52. 

As shown in Figure 3, for the Learning Orientation factor, the response time for Non-canonical presented 
aircraft (M = 830, SE = 15.42) was higher than the response time for Canonically presented aircraft (M = 784, SE = 
15.42). 

As shown in Figure 4, for the Similarity factor, the response time for Homogeneous aircraft (M = 852, SE = 
13.74) was higher than the response time for Heterogeneous aircraft (M = 761, SE = 9.84). 

As shown in both Figures 3 and 4, for the Block factor, the response times decreased monotonically until 
the fourth block, after which they held steady through the remainder of the learning phase(Ml = 905, SE1 = 15.41, 
M2 = 840, SE2 = 12.90, Ml= 814, SE3= 11.61, M4 = 762, SE4= 10.40, M5 = 770, SE5 = 10.47. M6 = 781, SE6 
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= 10.08, M7 = 777, SE7 = 10.15. 

For the Orientation factor, the four average response times are not meaningful because they are collapsed 
across the Canonical and Non-canonical orientations. Specifically, the first Orientation factor represents a collapse of 
performance at the 0 and 22.5 degree orientations, the second is that of the 90 and 112.5 degree orientations, the 
third is that of the 180 and 202.5 degree orientations, while the fourth is that of the 270 and 292.5 degree 
orientations. However, all terms that include the Orientation X Learning Orientation factor are meaningful because 
this interaction does not collapse across the Canonical and Non-Canonical factor. 

The ANOVA revealed significant interactions for Similarity X Block, F(6, 480) = 27.89, p < .001, MSE = 
9736.86, and Similarity X Block X Orientation, F(18, 1440) = 1.98, p < .01, MSE = 1566.85. However, the latter 
interaction cannot be interpreted due to the manner in which the Orientation factor is collapsed. There were no other 
significant interactions. 


Figure 3. Response time for correct recognition of aircraft images during learning as a function of learning block. 
Canonical and Non-canonical learning orientations plotted separately. Error bars indicate the normalized standard 
error. 
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Figure 4. Response time for correct recognition of aircraft images during learning as a function of learning block. 
Homogeneous and Heterogeneous aircraft plotted separately. Error bars indicate the normalized standard error. 

Test Phase 

Because there were 64 orientations at which the aircraft were presented during the Test Phase, there were 
64 medians per subject in the test phase. The 64 medians were collapsed as a function of distance from the learning 
orientations. Thus, all medians that were 5.625 degrees from a learning orientation were averaged, all medians that 
were 11.250 degrees from a learning orientation were averaged, all medians that were 16.875 degrees from a 
learning orientation were averaged, and so forth. Because the learning orientations were separated by 90 degrees, the 
maximum distance that the collapsed data could be from a learning orientation was 45 degrees. After collapsing, the 
data represented median response times per subject at 0.000, 5.625, 11.250, 16.875, 22.500, 28.125, 33.750, 39.375, 
and 45.000 degrees from a learning orientation, and made up the nine levels of the within-subjects Orientation factor. 
The Learning Orientation factor had the two levels of Canonical and Non-canonical and was a between-levels factor. 
The Similarity factor had the two levels of Homogeneous and Heterogeneous and was a within-subjects factor. The 
design for the response time ANOVA for the Test Phase was: ((2) Learning Orientation) X ((2) Similarity) X 
((9)Orientation). 
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Figure 5. Response time for correct recognition of aircraft images as a function of degree rotated in the picture plane 
away from a learning orientation. Canonical and Non-canonical learning orientations plotted separately. Error bars 
indicate the normalized standard error. 

The ANOVA revealed significant main effects for Learning Orientation, F(l, 80) = 5.65, p < .05, MSE = 
322875.60; for Similarity, F(l, 80) = 57.87. p < .001. MSE = 60913.23: and for Orientation, F(8, 640) = 9.88, p< 
.001, MSE = 4639.13. 

As shown in Figure 5, for the Learning Orientation factor, the response time for Non-canonical presented 
aircraft (M = 907, SE = 20.92) was higher than the response time for Canonically presented aircraft (M = 837, SE = 
20.92). 

As shown in Figure 6, for the Similarity factor, the response time for Homogeneous aircraft (M = 921, SE = 
17.82) was higher than the response time for Heterogeneous aircraft (M = 823, SE = 14.22). 

As shown in both Figures 5 and 6, for the Orientation factor, the response time tended to increase 
monotonically as the distance from the learning orientation increased ( Ml = 850, SE1 = 14.45, M2 = 855, SE2 = 
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Figure 6. Response time for correct recognition of aircraft images as a function of degree rotated in the picture plane 
away from a learning orientation. Homogeneous and Heterogeneous aircraft plotted separately. Error bars indicate 
the normalized standard error. 


The ANOVA revealed significant interactions for Learning Orientation X Orientation, F(8, 640) = 2.47, p < 
.05, MSE = 4639.13, and Similarity X Orientation, F(8, 640) = 3.06, p < .01, MSE = 5026.07. There was no 
Learning Orientation X Similarity interaction, F(l, 80) < LOO. 

Polynomial contrasts on the Orientation factor revealed that there was a significant linear trend, F(l, 80) = 
43.27, p < .001, MSE = 7812.31, with response time increasing as distance from a learning orientation increased. 

The sixth-order polynomial contrast was significant but could not be interpreted. 

The linear component of the Orientation factor was tested between the Canonical and Non-canonical levels 
of the Learning Orientation factor. There was no significant linear X Learning Orientation interaction. 

The linear component of the Orientation factor was tested between the Homogeneous and Heterogeneous 
levels of the Similarity factor. There was a significant linear X Similarity interaction, F(l, 80) = 13.26, p < .001, 
MSE = 8279.96. 
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DISCUSSION 


Interpretation of the results is straightforward, and the results from the Test Phase mirror those of the 
Learning Phase. 

Discrimination between aircraft that are dissimilar in appearance is easier than between aircraft that are 
similar. During the Learning Phase, the Homogeneous aircraft were consistently slower to be identified than the 
Heterogeneous aircraft. Even after performance had leveled off around the fourth learning block, the Heterogeneous 
aircraft maintained a consistent advantage of approximately 65-70 ms. This difference was slightly greater at test, 
approximately 100 ms. 

A similar pattern was found for the Learning Orientation manipulation. During the Learning Phase, the 
Non-canonically presented aircraft were consistently slower to be identified than the Canonically presented aircraft. 
Even after performance had leveled off around the fourth learning block, the Canonically presented aircraft 
maintained a consisted advantage of approximately 40-45 ms. This difference was slightly greater at test, 
approximately 70 ms. 

The Orientation factor measured the transfer of recognition from the aircraft at the learning orientations to 
adjacent orientations in the picture plane. There was a linear decrease in recognition performance as the angular 
disparity increased between learning orientation and test orientation. 

The average visual similarity of the set of aircraft interacted with the transfer of recognition to novel 
orientations. For the Heterogeneous aircraft, there was very little performance degradation as the angular disparity 
increased between learning orientation and test orientation. The Homogeneous aircraft generated considerably more 
performance degradation than the Heterogeneous aircraft for the same measure. 

In contrast, there was no interaction between Learning Orientation and transfer of recognition to novel 
orientations. The Canonically and Non-canonically presented aircraft generated the same amount of transfer of 
learning. 

We conclude that both average similarity of the set of aircraft and the initial orientation at which they are 
learned, have a powerful effect on identification performance both during learning and later at test. 

The data suggest that the more distinctive the individual aircraft are within a set, the more transfer of 
learning will occur from the initial learning orientation to novel orientations. This in turn suggests that for distinctive 
aircraft fewer total views of aircraft would be needed during learning to insure accurate identification at novel 
orientations. In comparison, aircraft that are more similar in appearance will require more total views to insure 
accurate identification at novel views. 

Further research is required to quantify the relationship between homogeneity of the aircraft stimulus set 
and the minimum number of view required to maximize recognition performance across all novel orientations. Based 
upon our current research (Ashworth, 1997), a mixture of oblique and accidental views (looking down any 
foreshortened axis) would be required. Because we have noted that the learning transfers very poorly between 
accidental views, all accidental views would need to be included in any training regimen, regardless of homogeneity. 
Thus based upon the results reported here, a savings in training time and resources could be attained by using fewer 
oblique views during learning of heterogeneous aircraft as compared to homogeneous aircraft. 
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This prescription mirrors that of Gibson (1947). In his work on aircraft recognition for the Army Air Corp, 
Gibson (1947) suggested that aircraft of similar appearance should be shown in pairs while students made timed 
discrimination responses between the pairs. He further stated that this procedure was not necessary for aircraft that 
were dissimilar in appearance. Thus Gibson also suggested different teaching methodologies based upon visual 
similarity of the aircraft. 

Considering past research, (e.g., Appelle (1972); Corballis, Nagourney, Shetzer, & Stefanatos (3978); 
Friedman and Hall (1996); Hinton (1988); Parsons (1995); Pani (1993); Pani (1994); Pani and Dupree (1994); Pani, 
Jeffres, Shippey, & Schwartz (1996); Pani, Williams, & Shippey (1995); Shiffrar and Shepard (1991)) the main 
effect for initial learning orientation is not surprising. However, our data reveal just how powerful this effect is. For 
example, After four blocks of the seven-block Learning Phase, identification performance was asymptotic for both 
the Canonically-oriented and Non-canonically-oriented aircraft. This suggests that continued practice would not lead 
to equivalent performance across this manipulation. 

Further, inspection of test data in Figure 3 suggests that identification performance at 22.5 degrees from a 
Canonically-oriented training orientation is better than that at 0.0 degrees from a Non-canonically-oriented training 
orientation. This means that training at the Canonical orientations and then testing at the Non-canonical orientations 
produces better identification than training at the Non-canonical orientations and then testing at the Non-canonical 
orientations! This surprising result is significant, F(l, 80) = 4.05, p < .05, MSE = 35868.26. 

The mechanism which drives the enhanced performance on aircraft studied at the canonical orientations is 
unknown. For example in his review of the reference frame literature, Palmer (1989) concludes that object 
recognition is mediated primarily by the intrinsic reference frame for objects whose structure clearly defines one, by 
an environmental reference frame for objects whose structure does not clearly define an intrinsic reference frame, 
with the best recognition occurring when intrinsic reference frames align with the environmental reference frame (see 
also Palmer, Rosch, & Chase (1981)). However Palmer does not elaborate upon why the coincidence of these two 
reference frames produces the best recognition performance. He simply notes that it is assumed that "there are biases 
toward picking other salient orientations as the reference orientation, especially gravitational vertical or the top- 
bottom axis of the retina" (p.127). 

We concur with Shephard (1982, 1984) and Shiffrar and Shephard (1991), that this effect must ultimately 
derive from the invariant nature of the terrestrial gravitational field and its predictable influence on objects. Objects 
with primary internal axes are the most stable if their axes are either in line with gravity, or orthogonal to gravity. 
Objects whose primary internal axes are at oblique angles to gravity tend to topple over. Our experience with objects 
in the world is predominated by objects whose internal axes are normal to gravity, and thus our perceptual apparatus 
exploits these regularities in the world. 

The results suggest that if only a very limited number of views are to used during training then views should 
be chosen such that the intrinsic and environmental reference frames align. Further, if the external constraints of the 
training regimen will allow the optimum number of views to be used, then those in which the intrinsic and 
environmental reference frames align should be included. As already noted, accidental views should always be 
included. 
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Abstract 


Several physiological processes have been modeled and incorporated into existing 
pharmocokinetic models of the perfused rat liver. The kinetics of binding to proteins, membrane 
transport via a 4-state carrier, and the presence of serial capillary compartments in a liver have 
been modeled. One of the new features, protein binding kinetics, was explored through an 
experimental study of isolated perfused rat livers in which bromosulphophthalein (BSP) uptake 
and excretion was monitored at 3 different concentrations of albumin in the perfusion medium. 
The results indicate that the total uptake rate of an organic anion such as BSP is affected by its 
rate of dissociation from the protein albumin. This finding is in contrast to the usual assumption 
that dissociation from a protein is much faster than transport through a membrane and therefore 
has a negligible effect on total uptake rate. 
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ADVANCES IN BIOLOGICALLY-BASED KINETIC 
MODELING FOR TOXICOLOGICAL APPLICATIONS 

Brent D. Foy 


Introduction 

Extrapolation of the toxicity of a chemical from a given set of experiments to different doses 
and/or species is an integral part of predictive toxicology. The use of models based on detailed 
physiological processes enhances our ability to extrapolate correctly by inherently including the 
non-linear dose-effect characteristics many physiological processes exhibit. In this work, three 
physiologically based processes have been incorporated into a model of the isolated perfused rat 

liver. 

The first process is the explicit kinetics of a chemical binding to a protein. It is often, although 
not universally, assumed that the rate at which a chemical binds and unbinds from a protein is 
much faster than other pharmacokinetic processes such as transport through a membrane or 
metabolism of the chemical (Weisiger, 1985, 1991; Sorrentino, 1994). By including the explicit 
rates for association and dissociation, one can model those chemicals and conditions in which 
these rates are of the same order of magnitude as other kinetic processes. A series of 
experiments using isolated perfused rat livers and bromosulphophthalein (BSP) metabolism were 
performed to investigate this effect. These experiments indicated that the dissociation rate of 
BSP from albumin can be slow enough to reduce the total uptake of BSP by the liver. 

The second process is the transport of a chemical through a membrane using a carrier protein. 
Many chemicals only pass through a plasma membrane when bound to specific membrane carrier 
proteins. The carrier mediated transport process can produce phenomena which can not be 
explained by more simplified diffusion^ transport descriptions of membrane transport. One ot 
these phenomena, trans-acceleration, was simulated. The third physiological feature to be 
modeled was the presence of heterogeneous cells along the sinusoid of the liver. It is well- 
known that hepatocytes near the portal triad have different enzymatic activities than those near 
lhii Anderson, 1997). This was modeled by corn-- . a ,.-n?Hple liver compartments 
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(with sinusoidal and cellular sub-compartments) in series via blood flow, and allowing each sub¬ 
compartment to have distinct physiological properties. 

Theory 

Protein-binding Kinetics 

The rate at which the chemical-protein complex is formed (R^, units pmole/hr) is given by: 

Rassoc=^-Po pe n'C free -V ( 1 ) 

where is the association rate constant ((uM-hr)' 1 ), P open is the concentration of open binding 
sites on the protein (uM), C~ ;e is the concentration of free chemical (uM), and V is the volume of 
the compartment in which binding is occurring (L). The rate at which the chemical dissociates 
from the protein (R dissoc , umole/hr) is given by: 

P-dissoc = K off ' CP bound ’ ^ 

where k off is the dissociation rate constant (hr' 1 ) and CP bound is the concentration of the chemical- 
protein complex (uM). The equilibrium dissociation constant Kj (uM) is then given by: 


Carrier-Mediated Membrane Transport 

The 4-state carrier transport system incorporated into the kinetic model is depicted in Fig. 1. The 
rate at which free carrier on side B moves to free carrier on side A (R BA , pmoies/hr) is given by: 

R Ba = ko BA -P b -V b (4) 

where V B is the volume of the compartment on the B side of the membrane, and the other 
constants are described in the figure legend. The other 3 exchange reactions have similar 
expressions. The equations for the rate of association and dissociation are Eqs. (1) and (2) above. 
Note that Eqs. (1) and (2) express concentration of protein and chemical in terms of ^moles/L, 
whereas the protein resides on a 2-dimensional surface for a membrane carrier. This amounts to 
the assumption that the compartments are well-mixed (equal concentrations of chemical 
throughout the compartment) with no diffusion effects near the surface. Equation 4 also 
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normalizes concentration to volumes instead of areas, but this is done primarily to maintain, 
compatibility with eq ua tions (1) and (2) and the normalization does not alter the rate of transport 
for a given total number of carriers in a membrane. 


Pa ± 


kOBA 


kA-on'CA-ired 


ko 


AB 


kA-off kg-off 


kB-on'Cs-free 


CP a ■ kbj ‘ - CP, 

kbAB 


Figure 1. The 4-state carrier system. Subscripts A and B refer to the two sides of the 
membrane. P is the concentration of free carrier protein, CP is the concentration of the 
bound carrier protein, kor. and kotr are the association and dissociation constants for protein 
binding, koAB and ko BA are the rates of exchange of free carrier protein between sides A 
and B (hr 1 ), and kb BA and kb .as are the rates of exchange of bound carrier protein between 
sides A and B (hr ’). 

Methods 

Model Implementation 

The biologicallv-based kinetic models were coded on a PC using Advanced Computing 
Simulation Language (ACSL level 11. MGA Associates. Concord, MA), a numerical integration 
package. A schematic for the flows and reactions used in the model of the isolated perfused rat 
liver system is shown in Figure 2. Each of the two membranes shown in Fig. 2 has three possible 
transport processes: 1) non-saturable transport, to simulate a diffusion process: 2) saturable 
transport to phenomenologically describe transport processes (such as pore transport) which 
produce a maximum rate of transport regardless of concentration; and j) explicit earner- 
mediated transport. The SI membrane represents the sinusoidal membrane of the cells, and the 
IB membrane represents the bile membrane of the cells. 
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Figure 2. Schematic of the model for the isolated perfused rat liver. The free and bound 
chemical recirculates through the liver via the medium reservoir. Within any 
compartment, the free chemical can become bound and vice versa. In the intracellular 
space, the free parent can be excreted in the bile, which then flows to a collecting bile 
reservoir. Not shown is the metabolism reaction whereby parent chemical, w'hen in the 
free intracellular state, can be metabolized to a metabolite chemical, which then 
undergoes all of the same reactions depicted in this figure, but with distinct kinetic 
parameters. 
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Simulations 

Simulations to demonstrate the effect of each of the three physiological enhancements to the 
model were performed. Parameters common to all simulations are listed in Table 1. These 
values were derived for an 8g rat liver. The simulations were designed to mimic the perfused 
liver experiments described below, and thus used a total time of exposure to chemical of 2.5 hrs. 
Unless otherwise specified for a specific simulation (see Results section), each of the following 
processes is assumed to be inactive: metabolism, binding to protein, and transport through a 
membrane. When a value is specified for non-saturable membrane transport, the product of 
permeability times membrane area (PA) is used (units L/hr), since accurate information on 
membrane area for a liver is not available. Similarly, when a value is specified for saturable 
transport, the maximum transport rate reflects the rate for the entire membrane (umoles/hr). 
When specifying values for carrier-mediated membrane transport, in addition to the constants 
described in Fig. 1, the transport rate is specified by the total number of carriers present in a 
membrane. The total number of carriers is the product of surface density of carriers (a more 
common measure of carrier amount) times membrane area for a whole liver. 


Table 1. Physiological parameters for rat liver modeling. 


Description 

Value 

Reservoir volume 

200.0 mL 

Sinusoidal volume 

1.736 mL 

Intracellular volume 

4.664 mL 

Bile canilicular volume 

0.160 mL 

Perfusion medium flow rate 

2.7 L/hr 

Flow rate of bile into bile reservoir 

0.48 mL/hr 


The first set of simulations explored the effect of protein binding in the liver sinusoid. The 
concentration of chemical in the reservoir was monitored over time, thereby providing 
information on the net uptake rate by the liver. The primary question is whether the net uptake 
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rate is primarily determined by the dissociation rate from the protein, or by the transport rate 
through the sinusoidal-intracellular membrane. For these simulations, the membrane transport 
from the intracellular space into bile was uni-directional, and occurred at a very high rate. Thus, 
the uptake rate would be determined solely by the dissociation rate and/or the transport rate 
through the membrane. 

The second set of simulations explored the effect of carrier-mediated membrane transport. The 
phenomenon of trans-acceleration was chosen as a test case in which the data could only be 
explained if one uses carrier transport through the membrane. With trans-acceleration, the 
intracellular space is loaded with labeled chemical. The rate of label appearance outside the cells 
is then monitored for several different initial extracellular unlabeled concentrations of chemical. 
If 4-state carrier transport is occurring, then a greater extracellular concentration can produce a 
greater rate of appearance of label outside the cells. This finding is at odds with diffusive 
transport across a membrane, which would predict that the rate of label appearance outside the 
cell would be unchanged or slower as the extracellular concentration increases. 

The third feature simulated was the importance of several liver compartments connected in 
series. One way serial liver compartments may manifest themselves is through sequential actions 
on a chemical. Specifically, for this simulation the liver was divided into two compartments. In 
one case, the first compartment metabolized the parent chemical (T) to a second chemical (M). 
Then the second compartment excreted M into bile. In the contrasting case, the two 
compartment were switched so that the first compartment encountered by perfusion medium was 
efficient at excreting M into bile, but could not metabolize T to M. The second compartment 
was capable of metabolizing T to M. but the M so produced would have to recirculate through 
the medium reservoir before it reaches the first liver compartment to be excreted into the bile. So 
the expected result is that the second case experiences a delayed appearance of M in the bile due 
to the inefficient sequence of actions by the liver compartments. 
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BSP Experiments 

Male Fisher 344 rats weighing 200-300 g were anesthetized with ether. After surgically 
exposing the liver, the bile duct was cannulated, followed by separate cannulation of the portal 
vein. The liver was excised and placed in a dish in a temperature controlled chamber. The flow 
rate of the perfusion medium was set to 2.7 L/hr (45 ml/min), and the perfusion medium was 
oxygenated via silastic tubing with 95% 0 2 / 5% CO ; . The pH was fixed to 7.4 by adjusting the 
oxygenation rate as necessary. After 30 minutes for stabilization, 200uL of 20 mM BSP was 
added. The perfusion medium was Krebs Ringer Bicarbonate plus bovine serum albumin (BSA, 
low endotoxin, Sigma cat. no. A2934) at 0, 1, or 4%, corresponding to 0 uM, 143 pM, and 570 
pM for BSA molecular weight of 70,000 kD. A taurocholate solution (33.5 mM) was infused 
into the perfusion medium at 1 mL/hr to maintain bile production. 

At several time points following addition of BSP (0,2,5,10, 20,30, 60, 90,120, and 150 mm), a 
0.5 ml aliquot of perfusion medium was removed from the medium reservoir. The bile reservoir 
was collected at 30 minute time intervals. The concentration of total BSP (BSP plus metabolites 
containing BSP such as BSP-glutathione) in perfusion medium samples and bile samples was 
determined from spectral absorbance at 580 nm. 

The model illustrated in Figure 2 was then applied to the BSP vs. time data of the medium 
reservoir and bile reservoir. In addition to the parameters in Table 1, values for protein binding 
kinetics and membrane transport are needed. Regarding binding of BSP to BSA, K, was found 
to be 0.26 uM or less in several studies (Baker, 1966; Pfaff, 1975; Weisiger, 1984; Zhao, 1993). 
No direct measurement of k off appears to have been made. An estimate of k* of 0.053 s 1 has 
been made from application of a model to perfused liver data (Weisiger, 1984). This value is 
quite similar to the k off value of 0.048 s 1 experimentally determined for binding of 
dibromosulfophthalein (DBSP) to BSA, despite the fact that K, for DBSP-BSA is 2.4 uM, which 
is an order of magnitude higher than for BSP-BSA binding (van der Sluijs, 1987). The 
parameters to be used in this study to model the experimental BSP data are K* = 0.2 pM with 1 
binding site per BSA and k, ff = 0.053 s '. The value for k on is then derived from Eq. (3). 
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Additional, lower affinity binding sites on BSA were found to have negligible effect on the 
kinetics due to the low concentration of BSP relative to BSA in all experiments. 

Having fixed the protein binding kinetics based on literature values, the remaining variable 
parameters are those describing membrane transport. Both membranes were assumed to operate 
via divisional transport since this assumption enables each membrane to be described by a 
single variable parameter, the permeability-area product described above. The PA product for 
intracellular space to bile was set to a very high rate of 8.0 x 10 6 cm 3 /s for the entire liver, while 
the PA product for bile back to the intracellular space was set to zero. These values may or may 
not be physiological but they do have the effect of letting the net rate of free BSP uptake by the 
liver be determined entirely by the rate of free BSP transport through the sinusoidal membrane. 
The PA product for the sinusoidal membrane was equal in both directions. A value of the PA 
product for the sinusoidal membrane which most closely matched the experimental kinetics was 
then found by trial and error. 

A similar procedure was followed after making the assumption that the rate constants for binding 
of BSP to BSA were very high. This situation promotes equilibrium binding in the sinusoidal 
space, and tends to make membrane transport rates the limiting factor in net hepatic uptake rates. 

Results 

Protein Binding Simulation 

Working under the assumption that only free, unbound chemical passes through the membrane, 
the net uptake rate of the chemical by the liver cells may be reduced by the slow release of 
chemical from the protein. This is most likely to occur when the protein binding rate constants 
k on and k off are small most chemical is bound to protein, and the membrane transport rate is high. 
In this case, almost all of the free chemical in the sinusoid is quickly transported into the cells, 
and the rate of replenishment of free sinusoidal chemical depends only on the concentration of 
bound chemical times k off . Note that under these dissociation limited conditions, the uptake rate 
is independent of the concentration of protein. Figure 3 shows the concentration of chemical in 
the reservoir vs. time for five different concentrations of binding protein under such conditions. 
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The three highest protein concentrations (143 pM, 570 pM, and 1140 pM) reveal nearly identical 
uptake rates. At the two lowest protein concentrations (0 pM and 14.3 pM), there is more 
chemical than protein, and consequently a much larger concentration of free chemical. This 
large concentration of free chemical, coupled with a high membrane permeability to free 
chemical, leads to a situation in which the uptake rate is actually limited by the flow rate, which 
determines the rate of new free chemical flowing into the sinusoid. 

The contrasting situation is when the binding rate constants are high (fast) and membrane 
permeability is low. These conditions were used to generate Figure 4, which depicts the 
reservoir concentration vs. time for the same protein concentrations and same K D as in Fig. 3. 
The primary feature in Fig. 4 is that the liver uptake rate (equals rate of loss of chemical from 
reservoir) depends on protein concentration for the 143. 570, and 1140 pM cases. This arises 
because lower protein concentrations lead to greater concentrations of free chemical, and more 
free chemical in the sinusoid means a greater transport across the membrane into the cells. Note 
that again in the absence of binding protein, the uptake is limited by the flow rate, even with the 
lower membrane permeability. 
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little free chemical exists in the sinusoidal space as discussed above. The distribution of the 
chemical between free and bound forms is therefore not in equilibrium. By comparing the 
concentration of the free chemical in the sinusoid with the concentration of free chemical in the 
reservoir (in which the mean residence time is long enough to allow equilibrium binding of 
chemical to protein to occur), one can assess the extent to which protein dissociation rates are 
limiting total uptake rates. Table 2 includes free chemical concentrations for the simulations 
described in Figures 3 and 4 after 3 minutes of perfusion. One can see that under dissociation 
limited conditions, the free sinusoidal concentration is much lower than free reservoir 
concentrations. 



Figure 4: Reservoir concentration of chemical versus time for a simulation with 
membrane transport limited uptake. Five protein concentrations were simulated - 
OpM. 14.3pM. 143uM. 570 U M. and 1140^M. Other parameters: koff = 15,000 hr' 1 , 
kon = 250.000 (hr-uMV 1 . PA = 28.8 L/hr. 
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Table 2 Free chemical concentrations for each protein concentration. Values in pM. 



Compart. 

OpM 

14.3 pM 

143 pM 

570 uM 

1140 pM 

Dissociation 

Sinusoid 




KiHIji 


Limited 

Reservoir 

10.3 

3.06 




Membrane 

Sinusoid 

9.5 x 10’ 2 

6.2 x 10 2 

8.8 x 10' 3 

2.1 x 10° 

1.1 x 10* 

Limited 

Reservoir 

10.2 

0.90 

L- 

9.3 x 10° 

— 

2.1 x 10- 3 

1.1 x 10° 


Carrier-mediated Membrane Transport Simulation 

Carrier-mediated membrane transport can lead to the phenomenon of trans-acceleration under 
certain conditions. One set of parameters which can lead to trans-acceleration is for free 
exchange rates (ko^ and ko BA in Figure 1) to be smaller than bound exchange rates (kb^ and 
kb BA ). This situation is illustrated in Figure 5, which shows the concentration of labeled 
chemical in the reservoir vs. time for 5 different initial extracellular unlabeled concentrations. 
This graph simulates an experiment in which the liver is pre-perfused with labeled chemical until 
the intracellular concentration reaches 500 pM. At time zero, the liver is switched to perfusion 
with unlabeled chemical at various concentrations. A purely diffusional transport process, for 
the same initial distribution of labeled and unlabeled chemical, would result in no alteration of 
efflux rate of label due to changes in extracellular concentration. 

Serial Liver Compartments Simulation 

An effect of the sequential processing by the liver as chemical flows from peri-portal regions to 
peri-venous regions is illustrated in Figure 6. The efficient sequence (A) results in a more rapid 
excretion of metabolite into the bile than the inefficient sequence (B). 

BSP Experiments 

The number of livers perfused at 570 pM, 143 pM, and 0 pM BSA, were six, three, and three 
respectively. A representative graph of one experiment for each BSA concentration is shown in 
Figure 7. Also graphed in Fig. 7 is the result of performing a simulation with the parameters 
described in the Methods section. A PA value of 576 L/hr produced reservoir concentration vs. 
time cur -c that closely matched data for 143 uM and 570 pM experiments. The simulation 
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Figure 5: Reservoir label concentration of chemical versus time for a simulation 
demonstrating trans-acceleration. Five initial extracellular unlabeled chemical 
concentrations were used — 0.5u.M, 5.0 jj,M. 50uM, 500uM, and 5000p.M. Other parameters^ 
k A - 0 ff = kB-off = 500.000 hr C k A - on = kB-on = 5.000 (hr^M)-l, ko A B = koB A = lxlO'5 
hr', kb^B = kbs A = 10 hr - ^. total number of carriers = 8 x 10‘4 ^moles. initial 
concentration of intracellular label = 500uM. 



Figure 6: Cumulative biliary excretion of metabolite vs. time for two sequences of liver 
compartments. Both (A) and (B) sequences have PA for SI membrane of 144 L/hr in both 
compartments, bidirectional, for both original chemical and metabolite. In (A) sequence, the 
metabolism in the first compartment occurs at 100 umoles/hr, and 0 p.moles/hr in the second 
compartment. The PA for metabolite only through the IB membrane is zero L/hr in the first 
compartment, and 7.2 L/hr in the second compartment (unidirectional. I->B). In (B) 
sequence, the metabolism and PA for IB membranes have the same values as for (A) 
sequence, but the values are switched between first liver compartment and second. The flow 
rate was set to 0.27 L/h r f - : ^"lation. 
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Figure 7: Total reservoir BSP concentration vs. time of experimental data (O) and 
simulations (lines) for the indicated protein concentrations. Other simulation 
parameters: koff = 190 hrkon = 950 (pM hr) , PA = 576 L/hr. 


curve for 0% does not closely match the experimental data. Possible reasons for this will be 
discussed below. 

Figure 8 includes the same experimental data as Figure 7, but uses a simulation that assumes fast 
protein binding kinetics. It was not possible to simultaneously fit both the 143 pM and 570 pM 
experimental data with this assumption. Figure 8 shows the result of a simulation with 
parameters adjusted to closely match the 143 pM case (PA value of 173 L/hr). but which does 
not match the 570 pM data well. Table 3 lists the experimental and simulated rate of BSP uptake 
by the liver for the time period between 2 minutes and 30 minutes after exposing the liver to 
BSP. The slopes obtained when using dissociation limited assumptions are close to experimental 


slopes. 

Table 3 Initial BSP uptake rates for 3 protein concentrations. Values in pmoles/min. 



OpM 

I 143 pM 

570 U M 

Experimental 

0.099 ± 0.004 

! 0.062 ± 0.004 

0.028 ±0.011 

Dissociation Simul. 

0.086 

j 0.050 

0.032 

Fast Binding Simul. 

0.086 

! 0.053 

0.017 
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Figure 8: Total reservoir concentration vs. time of experimental data (0) and 
simulations (lines') for the indicated protein concentrations. Other simulation 
parameters: k..fr = 190.000 hr . L. n = 9o0.000 (lxM hr)PA = 173 L/hr. 


Table 4 corresDonas to Table 2. but uses parameters obtained from attempting to fit the 
simulations to experimental data in Figures 7 and 8. The last binding parameters produce nearly 
equal reservoir and sinusoidal concentrations of free BSP as expected. The dissociation limited 
parameters produce lower sinusoidal free concentrations than reservoir free concentrations. 
However, the difference in free concentrations at the higher 570 uM protein concentration is not 
as areat as at the lower 143 uM protein concentration. The probable explanation tor this will be 
discussed below. 

Table 4. Free BSP concentrations (from simulations) at 3 minutes of perfusion time for each 


protein concentra 

i 

i 

non. values in uv 

Compartment 

1. 

0 U M 

143 U M 

570 liM 

Dissociation 

Sinusoid 

0.043 

| 6.6 x 10° 

3.7 xlO' 3 I 

1 

! Limited 

l 

i 

Reservoir 

9.2 

| 26.9 x 10° 

6.3 x 10’ 3 j 

j Fast 

Sinusoid 

0.14 

i 0.024 

6.2x10‘ 3 : 

i 

j Binding 

Reservoir 

m 

: 0.027 

1 -i 

6.4x1 O' 3 ; 
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One consequence of failing to account for protein binding rate kinetics is that extrapolations to 
different doses may be inaccurate. Table 5 uses the two sets of parameters generated for Figures 
7 and 8 and extrapolates the initial uptake rates (between 2 and 30 minutes after initiating BSP 
perfusion) under the condition of 143 pM BSA to different initial reservoir concentrations of 
BSP. The two sets of parameters agree well for lower BSP concentrations, but diverge at higher 
BSP concentrations. 

Table 5. Initial uptake rates for simulations of different initial reservoir concentrations. Values 
in pmoles/min. 


Initial Reservoir 

Concentration 

0.2 uM T 

i 

| 

20 uM 

2000 uM 

20,000 uM ! 

Dissociation 

Limited 

5.4 x 10 4 i 

i 

| 

0.050 

3.57 

| 

22.7 : 

i 

! 

Fast 

Binding 

6.2 x 10 4 j 

0.053 

i 2.48 
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Discussion 

The three extensions to the pharmacokinetic model of a perfused liver described in this work all 
describe physiological processes which are known to be active for some chemicals. The 
simulations performed each illustrate a potential set of experimental data that could only be 
explained through the appropriate physiological process. Explicitly including these non-linear 
processes can improve our accuracy in predicting toxic effects at different doses and with 
different species. The BSP experiments indicate that one of these processes, protein-binding 
kinetics, may play an important role in determining total BSP uptake. 

The inclusion of more realistic physiological equations in the kinetic models necessitates an 
increase in the complexity of the model with a corresponding increase in the number of 
physiological parameters. This poses no problem for simulations, in which one can try many 
values for the physic 1 .: narameters. Using the physiologically based models fm i~^*rions 
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can be quite useful for interpreting experimental data. Even in the absence of complete, 
knowledge of the physical parameters, one can explore the importance of various physiological 
processes and determine if any values for the unknown parameters provide an alternative 
explanation of the experimental data. However, many applications of kinetic modeling will 
require a reasonably good idea of the correct values for the physical parameters for the chemical 
and species in question. Many of the parameters incorporated in this work are experimentally 
challenging to obtain. The protein binding kinetic studies can be done in vitro, but uncertainty 
may still exist about the concentration of free binding sites in vivo, when competition of other 
chemicals for the same site is considered. The carrier-mediate membrane transport equations add 
a large number of parameters, which may require in vitro membrane vesicle studies. To model 
sequential liver compartments, one must obtain information about the transport and metabolism 
of a chemical in peri-portal and peri-venous hepatocytes. Such information may come from 
hepatocyte cultures, or from comparing anterograde and retrograde perfusion of a liver. 

Regarding BSP experiments, the ability to match experimental data for 143 pM BSA and 570 
uM BSA with the prediction of the model while using literature values for protein-binding 
parameters provides evidence that the protein-binding kinetics play a key role in determining the 
total liver uptake rate of BSP. The lack of correspondence between experiment and theory for 
the 0 uM BSA experiment may be due to a finite capacity of the membrane for transporting BSP. 
With 0 uM BSA, the concentration of free BSP is very high which results in a very high rate of 
membrane transport when using diffusion-based membrane transport. This very high rate of 
membrane transport in the model probably exceeds the maximum transport capacity of the 
plasma membrane, due to a finite number of pores or carriers for BSP. 

The findings presented in Table 4 for the dissociation limited analysis (literature-based protein 
binding kinetics) are surprising in that they indicate a greater deviation from protein binding 
equilibrium for the 143 uM BSA experiment than the 570 \xM BSA experiment. Intuitively, one 
may suppose that if the dissociation of a chemical from a protein is slow enough to reduce the 
total rate of uptake of the chemical by the liver, then the presence of greater amounts of protein, 
without additional chemical, can only lead to a greater bound fraction and a more pronounced 
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effect of slow dissociation. The explanation of this phenomenon (Weisiger, 1984), is that when 
protein concentration is high, the free concentration is indeed reduced, thereby reducing 
membrane transport rate into the cells. At the same time, the presence of a large concentration of 
protein makes the probability (and thus the net rate) of a chemical binding to the chemical 
somewhat higher. Thus, free chemical in the sinusoid may achieve equilibrium in its binding 
with the protein. 

The extrapolation presented in Table 5 is one example of how the incorporation of physiological 
processes can improve one’s predictive accuracy. Other situations may arise in vivo that would 
require the protein binding kinetic analysis to properly extrapolate to different conditions. These 
include variations in the competition for binding sites among several related chemicals and 
altered binding rate constants for a metabolite compared to the parent compound. 

Future work will involve continuing to incorporate physiological processes into the liver model. 
Primary among these is the modeling of the complex flow paths within the liver. The model as it 
currently exists is suitable for simulating experiments on the order of hours. Some experiments 
expose the liver to a bolus of chemical for a short duration of seconds. The metabolism and 
excretion of the chemical under these conditions is highly dependent on the contact time the 
chemical has with each part of the liver. Such phenomena are probably related to the acute toxic 
effects some chemicals have on only discrete regions of the liver cellular structure. 
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MIXING AND STREAMING OF A FLUID NEAR THE ENTRANCE OF A TUBE 

DURING OSCILLATORY FLOW 

Irwin S Goldberg 
Professor 

Departments of Physics and Engineering 
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San Antonio, Texas 

Abstract: 

Fluid dynamic mixing and streaming phenomena are described near the end of a semi¬ 
infinite, rigid, straight circular tube containing an incompressible Newtonian fluid. For the 
specific problem considered, the entrance condition flow profile resembles the sinusoidal 
oscillations of a flat piston at the end of the tube. Solutions to a linear approximation, 
involving time-harmonic Stokes flow, are obtained. The solutions to this linear approximation 
for velocity components and pressure are given as superpositions of developed-flow 
solutions plus entrance-flow solutions. The entrance-flow solutions describe entrance-flow 
patterns in which radial velocity components and axial velocity gradients exist near the end 
of the tube. These entrance-flow velocity terms decay with distance from the end of the tube. 
The solutions to the linear problem serve as the first-order results. These linear time- 
harmonic results are substituted into the nonlinear terms of a higher-order approximation to 
the Navier-Stokes equation, the resulting equations contain products of sinusoidal-oscillating 
first-order terms. These products can be equated to combinations of second-harmonic 
velocity oscillations in addition to time-independent steady velocity terms. These time- 
independent terms describe steady bi-directional streaming motion near the end of the tube. 
Additionally, the linear, zero-order solutions reveal a mixing phenomena with swirling 
secondary flow near the end of the tube. 
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MIXING AND STREAMING OF A FLUID NEAR THE ENTRANCE OF A TUBE 

DURING OSCILLATORY FLOW 


Irwin S Goldberg 


Introduction 

A successive-approximation method is used to describe steady bi-directional streaming flow 
in the vicinity the end of a semi-infinite straight, rigid tube containing an incompressible 
Newtonian fluid. The first-order approximation is a linear approximation to a problem 
involving axisymmetric time-harmonic end conditions. In this approximation, the nonlinear 
convective acceleration terms are omitted from the Navier-Stokes equation while the linear 
acceleration terms containing the time derivative of velocity are retained, leading to a linear 
time-dependent Stokes approximation. The solution to the zero-order linear approximation, 
obtained by Goldberg and Folk \ consists of the superposition of an entrance-flow 
contribution, which becomes negligible far from the end, plus a developed-flow contribution. 
An entrance length can be defined as the distance from the end, beyond which the entrance- 
flow contribution is less than one percent of the developed-flow contribution. Analytical 
results have shown that, for sinusoidal oscillating flow at very small Reynolds numbers, the 
entrance length in a straight rigid tube is approximately equal to one tube radius. 

Methodology 

To obtain a system of partial differential equations describing streaming motion, first, the 

nonlinear Navier-Stokes equations are expressed with the velocity components and pressure 

terms written as sums of mean-flow terms plus terms with time fluctuations. Next, these 

equations are time averaged. The resulting time-averaged partial differential equations 

contain expressions for mean velocity components and mean pressure plus expressions 

containing time averages of products of the harmonically-oscillating terms. The solution to 

the first-order linearized equations is used to approximate the harmonically-oscillating terms 

in the first-order equation.. Thus, in the first-order equations, the partial differential 
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equations, describing the mean flow, contain time averages of products of the sinusoidal 
oscillating (first-order) linear solutions. These products of sinusoidal-oscillating functions, 
contained in the nonlinear terms of the second-order equations, generate solutions with 
second-harmonic results (at twice the harmonic oscillation frequency) in addition to zero- 
frequency results. These zero frequency results, which are retained in the time-averaging 
operation, indicate a steady bi-directional streaming motion of the flow. 

Equations and Boundary Conditions 

Expressions containing time averages of products of harmonically-oscillating linear terms are 
treated as body force stresses in the first-order nonlinear approximation. For the problem 
involving laminar oscillatory flow at low Reynolds numbers, steady bi-directional streaming is 
generated by these body force stresses. For axisymmetric flow of an incompressible 
Newtonian fluid, the non-dimensional Navier-Stokes and continuity equations are given in 
cylindrical coordinates as 


dU „ (,.dU T1 dU\ dP d 2 V 1 dU d 2 U 
dP V dR dZ) dZ dR 2 R dR d7 } 


( 1 ) 


dV 

-h Re 


f dV dv'] 
V - + U - 


dT \ dR dZ) 


dP d 2 V 1 dV 
- + - +- 

dR R dR 


1 d 2 V 
— V + - 


R‘ 


d Z 


( 2 ) 


dU_ dV_ 
dZ dR R 


( 3 ) 


where dimensionless quantities are expressed with capital letters as U = u/uo, V = v/uo, P = 
ap/(pvuo), Z = z/a, R = r/a, T = Vt/a 2 , where u is the axial component of the 
velocity vector, v is the radial component of the velocity vector, p is the pressure, p and v are 
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the density and kinematic viscosity of the fluid, a is the radius of the tube, t is time, and r and 
z are the radial and axial coordinates, respectively. In the above dimensionless expressions, an 
appropriate velocity scale factor, uo, is introduced. For the problem considered, the scale 
factor, uo, will be set equal to the maximum velocity of the oscillating entrance velocity 
profile . Re is the Reynolds number (defined in terms of the velocity uo and the tube radius, 
a), that is, Re = Uoa/v. Z=0 designates the end of the semi-infinite tube. 

The non-slip boundary conditions on the lateral surface of the rigid tube are given as 

V(Z,R,T) I , =0. (4a) 

and 

V(Z,R,T)\ =0. (4b) 

K = l 

The end conditions, describing the velocity of the fluid at the end of the semi-infinite tube, is 
given in dimensionless form as 

U(Z,R,T)\ = U n (R)COS(WT), (5a) 

z=o v 

and 

V(Z,R,T) | =0, (5b) 

z=o 

with the dimensionless frequency given as W = coa^/v, where 0 is equal to 2n times the 
oscillation frequency in Hz. (note: the dimensionless frequency parameter, W, is equal to the 
square of the commonly-used Womersley unsteadiness parameter [WOM?]) In the present 
study, we specify that 


U 0 (R) = 


1 , 

< 1 (R-0.98; 2 
(1-0.98 J 2 


when 0 < R < 0.98 
when 0.98 < R < 1 


(5c) 
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so that the axial velocity at the end of the tube is specified to be uniform, where Uo =1, 
except near the walls (0.98<R<1.00) where the axial velocity parabolically approaches zero. 
Additionally, continuity conditions are satisfied along the central axis of the tube at R=0: that 
is, V and 5U/SR are zero at R=0. The above equations are defined for 0 < R < 1, 0<Z 

< oo , -oo <T< oo . 

Equations (1) to (3) are solved using a method of successive approximations. The first-order 
approximation is a linear approximation with the Reynolds number, Re, set equal to zero. 

This first-order result will be substituted into nonlinear product terms of the second-order 
approximation. The equations for the second-order approximation include products of the 
sinusoidal-oscillating zero-order terms. The solutions to these equations contains results at 
twice the harmonic oscillation frequency in addition to results at zero frequency . These zero- 
frequency results, which are obtained from the solution to the time-averaged first order 
equations, show steady bi-directional streaming. 

Additionally, for an appropriate range of frequencies, the velocity profiles obtained from 
the solutions to the linear approximation demonstrate a mixing phenomena with swirling 
secondary motion near the entrance.. A discussion of these streaming and mixing effects and 
their frequency dependence will be presented in a paper to be submitted to the Journal of 
Biomedical Engineering. Preprints will be available upon request. 

1 Goldberg, I.S. and Folk, R.T., Solutions for Steady and Non-Steady Entrance Flow in a Semi-Infinite 
Circular Tube at Very Low Reynolds Numbers. SIAM Journal on Applied Mathematics, Vol. 48, No. 4, pp. 
770-791, 1988 
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A DYNAMICAL SYSTEM APPROACH 
IN BIOMEDICAL RESEARCH 

Ramesh C. Gupta 

Department of Mathematics & Statistics 
University of Maine 
Orono, ME 04469-5752 

ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this project is to develop statistical methods in order to improve the 
ability to make inferences from biomedical data using animals or human subjects. The 
biomedical data consist of immunological blood cell counts taken on two groups of 
animals; one group is exposed to radiation and the other group is not. It is assumed that 
these counts are associated with dynamical systems whose solutions are chaotic in nature. 
More specifically the cell counts are given by the dynamical system 

p(t + 1) = Cjp(t)( 1 - p(t)) - c 2 p(t) 

where p(t) is the proportion of normal cell counts at time t, c, and c 2 are constants to be 
determined. However, the past data suggest that 

3 < c, < 4. We have a treated and a control group of animals with sample size N in each 
group. We are allowed to draw a blood sample from each animal. The main problem here 
is to examine the group differences taking into account the dynamical system described 
above. Further, one should compare the statistical approach that would have applied if it 
was not recognized that the dynamical system was at the basis of phenomenology. 

In this project we study the structure of the dynamical system and develop some 
statistical models, incorporating the knowledge of the dynamical system to examine the 
group differences between the treated and the untreated group of animals. 
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A DYNAMICAL SYSTEM APPROACH IN BIOMEDICAL RESEARCH 

Ramesh c. Gupta 

1. INTRODUCTION 

The United States Air Force has been interested in studying the effect of different 
types of radiation encountered by its personnel in space. A number of balloon and 
unmanned satellite flights had provided some idea of the types of radiation which would 
be encountered in space. These were (i) electromagnetic radiation; (2) electrons; (3) 
protons; and (4) nuclei of elements of higher Z numbers. For physical details and 
information about Z numbers, see Dalrymple et. al.(1991) 

In order to study the radiation hazards of space, experiments are performed on animals 
as the primary biological subjects. It is, therefore, important to develop statistical methods 
in order to improve the ability to make inferences from biomedical data using animals or 
human subjects. The biomedical data consist of immunologic blood cell counts taken on 
two groups of animals; one group is exposed to radiation and the other group is not. It is 
assumed that these counts are associated with dynamical systems whose solutions are 
chaotic in nature. More specifically the cell counts are given by the dynamical system 

p(t + 1) = cjp(t)( 1 - p(t) - c 2 p(t), 

where p(t) is the proportion of normal cell counts at time t, C! and c 2 are constants to be 
determined. However, the past data suggest that 3 < c t < 4. We have a treated and a 
control group of animals with sample size N in each group. We are allowed to draw a 
blood sample from each animal. The main objective here is to examine the group 
differences taking into account the dynamical system described above. 

In order to achieve the main objectives the following aspects are studied. 

(1) The structure of the dynamical system and the conditions on c, and c 2 for the 
existence and stability of period 2 and period 3 solutions. 

(2) In order to develop a statistical model incorporating the correlation structure 
between the repeated measurements, the theoretical aspects of the analysis of 
longitudinal data are studied. This is because, in our case, the normal assumption 
of the multivariate repeated measures design is not available. 
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(3) The method of generalized estimating equations to estimate the prameters of the 
model. This also involves the computational procedure due to Liang and Zeger 
(1986). 

The analysis of the data will consist of 

1. Generating data satisfying the structure of the dynamical system. 

2. Developing a model incorporating the correlation structure. 

3. Analysis of the data incorporating the knowledge of the dynamical system. 

4. Analysis of the data in absence of the information from the dynamical system. 

5. Comparison of the procedures in (3) and (4) above. 

6. Studying the advantage of the dynamical system. 

2. GENERAL DYNAMICAL SYSTEMS 

There are many situations, in many disciplines, which can be described, at least to a 
crude first approximation, by a simple first order difference equation. Studies of the 
dynamical properties of such models usually consist of finding constant equilibrium 
solutions and then conducting a linearized analysis to determine their stability with 
respect to small disturbances: explicitly nonlinear dynamical features are usually not 
considered. 

Recent studies have, however, shown that the very simplest nonlinear difference 
equations can possess an extraordinary rich spectrum of dynamical behavior, from stable 
points, through cascades of stable cycles, to a regime in which the behavior (although 
fully deterministic) is in many respects "chaotic" or indistinguishable from the sample 
function of a random process. 

In the study of population dynamics, one wants to understand how the magnitude X t+1 
of the population at the time t + 1 is related to the magnitude X, of the population at time t 
in the preceding generation. Such a relationship may be expressed by the relation 

X t+1 = *(X t ). (2.1) 

Biologists call the function ty(-) as "density dependent" and a 
mathematician calls it nonlinear. In fact, the equation (2.1) is a first order nonlinear 
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difference equation. There are numerous applications of the equation (2.1) in various 
fields including genetics, epidemiology, economics and social sciences. For more 
examples, see May (1976). 

An important example of equation (2.1) is given by 

X t+1 = aX,(l - X t ). (2.2) 

(2.2) has been widely studied in the literature under the name logistic equation and has 
been applied in a number of situations, for example, see Hoppensteadt and Peskin (1992), 
Kelley (1991) and Mickens (1990). 

Our dynamical system of blood cells is given by 

p(t + 1) = c,p(t)( 1 - p(t)) - c 2 p(t), (2.3) 

where p(t) is the proportion of normal cell count at time t. It is easily seen that (2.3) is a 
special case of the general system (2.1) and is more general than the logistic equation 

(2.2) . It contains an extra term c 2 p(t) which we call a "death term" describing the 
proportion of normal blood cells which die or are destroyed. Such a phenomenon is also 
noticed in harvesting where c 2 p(t) is the harvest taken at the beginning of the (t + l)th 
interval and p(t + 1) denotes the population at the end of this interval after harvesting. For 
details, see Hoppenstedt and Peskin (1992). 

3 . STRUCTURE OF THE DYNAMICAL SYSTEM 

In order to incorporate the knowledge of our dynamical system of blood cells, we 
should understand the structure of the dynamical system. For this purpose Gupta (1994, 
1995) and Gupta and Albanese (1997) have studied the fixed points, the period 2 and the 
period 3 solutions of the system which are briefly described below. 

3.1 Fixed Points and Period 2 Solutions 

3.1.1 Fixed Points 

Suppose a dynamical system is represented by 

y k+ i = f (y k )- 

Then a is said to be a fixed point of the system if 

f(a) = a. 
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We now present a definition of stable and unstable fixed points. 

Definition . Suppose a first order dynamical system has a fixed point a. This fixed point 
is said to be stable or attracting if there exist an e > 0 such that for every y(0) satisfying 

I y(0) - a | < e, 

we have limi t y(k) = a. 

k-oo 

The fixed points and their stability can be obtained by using the following theorem. 
Theorem 3.1. 

Consider a nonlinear dynamical system 

a(n + 1) = ra 2 (n) + ba(n). 

The two fixed points are 

a = 0 and a = (1 - b)/r. 

• If | b | < 1, then a = 0 stable and a = (1 - b)/r is unstable. 

• If 1 < b < 3, then a = (1 - b)/r is stable and a = 0 is unstable. 

• If b < -1 or b > 3, then both are unstable. For proof and details, see Gupta (1994) 

and Kelley (1991). Note that r, the coefficient of a 2 (n), plays no role in 
determining the stability of the equilibrium values of the dynamical system under 
consideration. 

For our dynamical system of blood counts b = c, - c 2 , the two fixed points are 

a = 0 and a = (c, - c 2 - l)/c,. 

So 

• If-l<c,-c 2 <+l, then a = 0 is stable and 

a = (c, - c 2 - l)/c, is unstable. 

• If 1 < c, - c 2 < 3, then a = (c, - c 2 - 1)/Cj is stable and 

a = 0 is unstable. 

• If c, - c 2 < -1 or c, - c 2 > 3, then both are unstable. 

3.1.2. Period two solutions 
As described before we convert our dynamical system 

p(n + 1) = c,p(n)(l - p(n)) - c 2 p(n) 

by the transformation 
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z(n) = kp(n), where k = c^c, - c 2 -1) 


to 


z(n + 1) = (A + l)z(n) - xz 2 (n) 


(3.1) 


where A = c, - c 2 - 1. 

Consider now a more general nonlinear discrete dynamical system given by 

... u n+1 = Au n + Bu n .! + Cu 2 n + Du 2 n _, (3.2) 

where A, B, C,D are constants satisfying 

A + B + C + D= 1. 

As a special case when A = 1 + A, B = 0, C = - A and D = 0, the resulting equation will 
lead to our dynamical system (3.1). For these special values of A, B, C, D, the scheme 
given by (3.2) is called Euler's scheme. It was shown in Gupta (1994) that the period 2 
solutions a and b of (3.2) are given by 


a = 
h 2 


B - A - 1 
2 (C - D 

= a(1 - a), b > 0 


(3.3) 


For our case, substituting the values of A, B, C, D in (3.3), we get 

a = c i ~ c 2 + 1 

2 (c x - c 2 -1) 

(c - c, + 1) (c - c - 3) 

b 2 = — - - - --- - - > 0. 

2(c 1 - c 2 -1) 


Now b 2 > 0 if Cj - c 2 < -1 or Cj - c 2 > 1. So the period 2 solutions of (3.1) are given by 


z = 


C 2 + 1 


2 (c 1 - c 2 


1) 


:-l) n 


N 


(Cl - C 2 + 1) (C! 


3) 


2(C! 


C 2 - -1) 


Since b also has to be positive, we also should take c x - c 2 > 1. 

Hence if we take c t - c 2 > 3, then b > 0 and b 2 > 0. Thus period 2 solutions exist if q - c 2 
>3. 

Stability of period of 2 solutions 

Specializing to Euler's scheme ^ - c 2 = 1 + A, the necessary and sufficient conditions 
for stability are 
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or 


2 < A < /6 
3 < C! - c 2 < 3.45. 


For details, see Gupta (1994). 

Generation of period of 2 solutions 

As can be seen from equations (3.3) that period 2 solutions of equation (3.1) are of the 
form 


and are given by 


u n = a + (-l)"b,b±0 


a 


h: 2 h - ± A 2 - 4 

2A ' 2A 


(3.4) 


where A = c, - c 2 - 1. 

Equation (3.4) is used to generate period 2 solutions of (3.1). These in turn yield the 
solutions to our system of blood cell data. 

3.2 Period 3 Solutions 

Let us consider again the general nonlinear discrete dynamical system given by 


u , = Au + Bu + Cul + Du n 2 , 

n+1 n n-1 n n 1 


(3.5) 


where A, B, C, D are constants satisfying 

A + B+ C + D = 1 

As a special case, when A = l + A, b = o, c = - A and d = o, the resulting equation 
leads to our dynamical system. For these 

special values of A, B, C, D the scheme given by (3.5) is called Euler's scheme. The 
period 3 solutions are given by 

U .. = U . 
n+3 n 

In order to study the period 3 solutions, we proceed as follows: 

For the general system given by (3.5) define 

D 2 B + CD + AC 2 
a = - 

D 3 + C 3 


P = 


AD 2 - BCD - C 2 
D i + C 3 
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(3-6) 


_ -D 2 - ACD + BC 2 
^ D 3 + C 3 

This gives i+a+p+Y=o 

Let k 2 = — a 2 + ^- ot$ + ^- ya. 

4 2 2 

If a , b, c are the period 3 solutions of (3.5), set a = a x - i/2a, 

jb = - -a, C = C, - i/2a. Then a,, jb lf c, are given by 

2 

(i) a x = Jb x = c x with a 2 + 2Pa x = k 2 

(ii) a, = = 3 - c, = ± A 2 - P 2 

(iii) = c x = 3 -a x = ± A 2 - P 2 

(iv) C x = a x = 3 - jb x = ± \jk 2 - P 2 . 

For details, see Gupta (1994). 

Special case . 

Euler scheme: a = l + x, p = o, c = - x, d = o. Using (3.6), it can be verified that 

a = - a + x>/x, p = l/x and y = o. These in turn yield 

k 2 = la 2 + 1 ap + -ya = (X 2 - 1)/4X 2 . 

4 2 2 


So 


= b x = ± A 2 - P 2 



X 2 - 1 
4X 2 


X 2 


+ A 2 - 5 

2X 


This gives 


Similarly the other two sets of solutions can be obtained. 

Stability and Existence of period 3 solutions 

Using the machinery developed in Ben Yu et.al. (1989) and Sleeman et.al. (1985), it 
was shown in Gupta (1994) that the period 3 solutions exist if x 2 2J2. It was also shown 
that the period 3 solution is stable for 
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i.e. 


2.8284 ^ A^ 2.8415. 


Since, for our system A = c x - c 2 - 1, we should have 

c x - 3.8415 <. c 2 <, c x - 3.8284. 

So c 1 has to be larger than 3.8415. 

Period 3 solutions can be generated by taking different values of Cj andc 2 satisfying the 
above inequality. For details, see Gupta (1995) and Gupta and Albanese (1997). 

4. STATISTICAL APPROACH (LONGITUDINAL DATA) 

In classical univariate statistics, a basic assumption is that each of a number of 
subjects, or experimental units, gives rise to a single measurement on some relevant 
variable, termed the response. In multivariate statistics, the single measurements on each 
subject is replaced by a vector of measurements. For example, in a univariate medical 
study we might measure the blood pressure of each subject, whereas in a multivariate 
study we might measure blood pressure, heart rate, temperature and so on. In longitudinal 
studies, each subject again gives rise to a vector of measurements, but these now 
represent the same physical quantity measured at a sequence of observation times. Thus, 
for example, we might measure a subject's blood pressure on each of five successive days. 

Longitudinal data therefore combine elements of multivariate and time series data. 
However, they differ from classical multivariate data in that the time series aspect of the 
data typically imparts a much more highly structured pattern of interdependence among 
measurements than for standard multivariate data sets; and they differ from classical time 
series data in consisting of a large number of short series, one for each subject, rather than 
a single long series. Thus our problem of blood cell counts fall in the category of 
longitudinal data. 

We shall now describe general linear models for longitudinal data. 

General Linear Model 

Let y ijt j = l, 2,..., n be a sequence of observed measurements on the ith subject, i 
= 1, 2, ...,m. Let t jt j = l, 2 ... ,n, be the corresponding times at which the 
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measurements are taken on each unit. Associated with each are the values, x. jk , k = 
1,2,...,p of p explanatory variables. We assume that the y ±j are realization of a random 
variable y t . which follow the regression model 

Vij = Mail + • • ‘ + Pp X i,P + (4>1) 

where e £j are random sequences of lengths n associated with each of the m subjects. In 
the classical linear model, the e.. would be mutually independent n(0,c 2 ) random 
variables. In our context, the longitudinal structure of the data means that we expect e.. 


to be correlated within subjects. 

For a formal analysis of the linear model, a matrix formulation is preferable. 

Let y. = {y n ,... ,y in ) be the observed sequence of measurements on the ith subject 

and y = (y , y 2 ,..., yj the complete set of N = nm measurements from m units. Let X 

be an at x p matrix of explanatory variables. Let a 2 v be a block diagonal matrix with 
nonzero n x n blocks of o 2 v 0 , each representing the variance matrix for the vector of 

measurements on a single subject. Then the general linear model for the longitudinal data 
treats y as a realization of multivariate Gaussian random vector, Y, with 

Y ~ MV N{X$, a 2 V) . ( 4 . 2 ) 

For analyzing such data, the block diagonal structure of a 2 v is crucial. For a justification 
of this uniform correlation model and for other correlation models, see Diggle et. al. 


(1994). The estimation of p in the general linear model (4.2) may be carried out by the 


method of weighted least squares and by the method of maximum likelihood. For details, 


see Gupta (1995). 

In order to overcome some of the problems associated with maximum likelihood 
method, a method of restricted maximum likelihood (REML) is used. For details and 
relative merits of MLE and REML, we refer to Gupta (1995). 
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ESTIMATING EQUATIONS 


As has been explained before, the longitudinal data sets are comprised of repeated 
observations of an outcome variable and a set of covariates for each of many subjects. 
When the outcome variable follows a Gaussian distribution, the methods described in the 
previous section can be applied. However, fewer techniques are available when the 
outcome is not approximately Gaussian. One difficulty with the analysis of non-Gaussian 
longitudinal data (Discrete outcome in our case) is a lack of rich class of models such as 
the multivariate Gaussian for the joint distribution of y it ( t = l, 2,..., n.) . Hence in 

general, the likelihood methods have not been available. 

The approach, due to Liang and Zeger (1986), uses working generalized linear model 
for the marginal distribution of y it . We do not specify a form for the joint distribution of 

the repeated measurements. Instead, we introduce estimating equations that give 
consistent estimates of the regression parameters and of their variances under weak 
assumptions about the joint distribution. The methods proposed here reduce to maximum 
likelihood when the y. t are multivariate Gaussian. The details may be obtained from 

Gupta (1995). We now describe longitudual Data Analysis for discrete outcomes. 

5. LONGITUDNAL DATA ANALYSIS FOR DISCRETE OUTCOMES 

For discrete outcomes, current techniques are not yet as comprehensive as their 
analogues for Gaussian data. Regression models for discrete data are new by comparison 
to linear models for continuous outcomes and this in part is responsible for the lag. 
Logistic regression for binary outcomes was introduced in its current form by Cox in 
1958; log-linear models developed in the 1950's and 1960's ; models for ordinal and 
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multinomial data are more recent. On the other hand, linear models for continuous 
responses date back to Gauss and Legendre at the start of the nineteenth century. 

The discrete longitudual data problem is also harder. There is not a multivariate 
distribution for discrete outcomes as flexible as the multivariate Gaussian, the basis for 
linear model theory. For discrete data, measures of location (mean) and of dependence 
(covariance) are not separable as in the Gaussian case. Discrete data models which 
attempt to account for dependence can, therefore, be more complicated to work with. 

The gap between discrete and continuous longitudual data analysis (LDA) is 
closing, partly as a result of two developments in statistical theory. First, regression 
methods for discrete and continuous univariate outcomes have been unified under the 
class of generalized linear models (GLM’s) or quasi-likelihood models. The same 
approach can now be used to find linear, logistic, log-linear, survival and host-of 
specialized models given a single observation per subject. Second, we have experienced 
a resurgence of semi-parametric models where only part of the probability distribution of 
the data is specified. An example is the partial likelihood technique for the Cox 
proportional hazard model where the underlying hazard function need not be specified. 
Other examples include pesudo-likelihood and quasi-likelihood. These ideas have 
application to discrete LDA where it may be desirable to parametrically model the mean 
but not the dependence. We now address two questions. 

1. How much dependence is there in a longitudual data set? 

2. How are methods for discrete LDA differ from those of Gaussian outcomes? 

In answer to the first question, the degree of dependence is small enough so that in 
many epidemeologic studies, even crude regression estimates which ignore the 
correlation are nearly optimal. It is large enough, however, so that assessments of 
precision of regression coefficients must take dependence into account. Zeger (1988) 
reviews a simple approach which uses standard regression coefficients and a robust- 
variance estimate. He presents some examples to determine how much correlation is in a 
longitudual data set. When the number of subjects is large relative to the number of 
observations per subject and when missing data are not an issue, the correlation is small 
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enough so that the ordinary least square regression coefficients are nearly as efficient in 
many studies. The dependence is large enough, however, to dramatically affect the 
estimates of percision of both the least square and maximum likelihood methods and 
hence the correlation must be accounted for to make correct inferences. 

In response to question 2, the principal difference between the analysis of discrete 
and continuous longitudual data is that nonlinear models are used for regression with 
discrete outcomes. In non-linear models, regression structure for the mean response is 
not separable from the dependence among repeated measurments as it is for linear 
models. Zeger (1988) clarifies this point by considering some linear models and 
concludes that a fundamental difficulty in LDA is that the interpretations and values of 
regression coefficients are tied to the assumption about the nature of the time dependence. 
That is, regression coefficients and descriptions of dependence cannot be separated with 
discrete outcomes as they can in linear models. 

In the following, we describe an extension of Liang and Zeger to different 
dispersion parameters. 

EXTENSION TO DIFFERENT DISPERSION PARAMETERS 

Liang and Zeger (1986) proposed an extension of generalized linear models to the 
analysis of longitudual data. In their formulation, a common dispersion parameter 
assumption across observation times is required. However, this assumption is not 
expected to hold in most situations. In general, the outcome may vary much across times 
and the conditions from which the data are collected may vary from time to time. 

Park (1993) proposed a simple extension of Liang and Zeger’s formulation to 
allow for different dispersion parameters for each time point. The extended model 
considered by Park (1993) was mainly used to compare the GEE approach with the ML 
approach for the normally-distributed responses. Park and Shin (1995) focussed on 
evaluating the effect of additional dispersion parameters on the estimators of the model 
parameters. Through a Monte Carlo simulation study, they compared the efficiency of 
Park’s method with the Liang and Zeger’s method. The extension is described as 
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follows: 


T 

Let t be the number of time points at which data are collected. Let y t = 

T T t 

be the L x 1(7. < t) vector of responses for the i“ subject and x. = (x u x i2 ,...pc it ) 

be the f. x p matrix of covariate values for the i* subject (i = 1,2The extended 
marginal density of y~ with different dispersion parameters over time is 

fb>iP = exp 
The mean and variance of y t - are given by 

E (y,j) - m, 3 * *>'(0 9 ) 

Variy.) = v(u..) a((j).) , where v(u) = b "(Q.) is the variance function and<b. is 
y y j J v j 

possibly unknown dispersion parameters. 

The possibility <jx = (J) for all j leads to Liang and Zeger formulation. In this 

case for binary variables V(|i..) = \i.(l -|i y .) and a((j)) = 1. For Poisson variables, 

v(u..) = u.. and a(4>) = 1. The normal outcome variables, V(|i.) = landa((J)) = (f). 

y y j 

The systematic part of the marginal model is 

Tl ( - - xfi (5-2) 

whereti,. = (Tty,T^..j) aj ) r with Tty = g(p..) and Tty. = xfi- Here 

P = (P 1 ,p 2 ,...,P f y is the p X 1 vector of unknown parameters to be estimated and g(-) 
is the link parameter. Note that for binary outcome variables, g(|_u) = ln(p7(l -|ty). 

If the outcome variable does not have over dispersion, then = 1; otherwise (|>. can be 
used to adjust for over-dispersion. For Poisson outcome variables, g(|i y ) = ln(|ty.). 


y..0.. - b(Q ) ] 

1M-JL - -Jl. + C (y., <j>.) 
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Here also if the outcome variable is not overdispersed, then <Jv = 1; otherwise (fr can 

be used to adjust for over dispersion. For normal outcome variables, g(p ( y) = Note 

that the overdispersion parameter does not only influence the marginal variance, it may 
also influence the mean of the response variable. In such cases, the overdispersion 
parameter plays a significant role in the estimation of regression parameters. This raises 
the necessity for a joint estimation of the regression as well as over dispersion parameters, 
in order to describe the marginal expectation of the outcome variable as a function of the 
covariates. To correct for the effect of over dispersion, Sutradher and Rao (1996) exploit 
a general class of joint estimating equations for the regression and over dispersion 
parameters. 

Thus the marginal model (5.2) allows different variance parameters over time. 

We now briefly summarize the extended generalized estimating equations (EGEE) under 
the extended marginal distribution assumption (5.1) and present asymptotic theores for 
these equations. 

Extended Generalized Estimating Equations 

Let/? ( (SP) be the /. x r working correlation matrix of y i and let bean 

5x1 vector which fully characterizes R {$£.). Although the observations times and 

correlation matrix can differ from subject to subject, is assumed to be the same for all 
subjects. 

Let A be a t x t diagnol matrix with V(|J^)as the j ,h diagnol element and (j> be a 
t x t diagonal matrix defined by (f> = t//ag(4>j,4> 2 ,...,(|) ; ). Then for the i* subject, the 
t . x f. working covariance matrix of y . is given by 

v, = Rfsm-frf 1 (5.3) 

where A.is a L x f. submatrix of A and(j) is a x t. submatirx of (j). If /?.(££)is 
indeed the true correlation matrix for the y . ‘s, V. = cov(y .). The EGEE are defined by 
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(5.4) 


t D'WS'-O 


where S { = y t - |i ( - with |i f - (\i u ,\i i2 ,...,[i it ) T and D ( . 



The estimator of P can be obtained by iterating between quasi-likelihood methods for 
estimating P and robust method for estimating SP and (fy, j = l,2,...,f as functions of 

p. The estimation process is the same as that of Liang and Zeger (1986) except that fy, 

j = 1,2 ,...,t are to be estimated instead of the common (J). 

Let (3 C be the final solution of (5.4). Under mild regularity conditions, a slight- 

extension of Liang and Zeger yields that n 1/2 (0 G - p) is asymptotically multivariate 
normal with zero mean and covariance matrix Vp given by 


= limit n 


dJv; x d : 


d t v ; 


1 Cov(y i )V i r 1 D i 


d, t v; 


Note that the asymptotic variance of depends on the dispersion parameter vector <E>, 

while the estimator of Liang and Zeger does not. 

For a given P , if andO can be estimated from the current Pearson residuals 

defined by 

'#= \y, - >mr 

where Q.. and V. (j'^diagnol element of V.) depend on the current value of p . The 
,J t l tjj 

j th diagnol element of <I> is then estimated by 
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(5.5) 


% = E vS 

i = l 

where n. is the number of subjects observed at time j . 

When the observation times are the same for all subjects so that L = t and we may let 

R(a) be totally unspecified and estimate s = t(t- l)/2 correlations. R can be 
estimated by 


n 



Here estimation of (J) is required to obtain the estimate of R, while under the common 
4) . assumption, it is not required. 

Several choices of structured /?(&E) are available which are widely applicable for 
longitudual data analysis, see Park and Shin (1995). One of them is the exchangeable 
correlation structure. Let 5 = 1 and assume that coviy^y.^1) = a for all j * j 1 . This 

correlation is also called the compound symmetry correlation. Given <I>, a is estimated 
by 



where r t j = r7{({) ; } 1/2 

When (j)j = (j> 2 = ... = 4> ( = (f) the estimation of the common parameter cj) is 

unnecessary for calculating and Vj. For one non-stationary dependent correlation 

structure and first-order autoregressive (AR-1) correlation structure, see Park and Skin 
(1995). 
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6. CONCLUSION AND FURTHER WORK 

In this project we have studied the structure of the dynamical system associated 
with the repeated measurments on the successive counts of normal blood cells. The main 
problem here is to examine the group differences between the treated and the control 
group taking into account the dynamical system. For this end, we have explored some 
statistical tools dealing with the longitudual data for discrete outcomes. Further 
investigation will include (1) generating data satisfying the structure of the dynamical 
system, (2) developing an appropriate model incorporating the correlation structure, (3) 
analysis of the data incorporating the knowledge of the dynamical system (4) analysis of 
the data in the absence of the dynamical system (5) comparison of the procedures in (3) 
and (4) and finally (6) studying the advantages of the dynamical system. 
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Abstract 

The two goals of this research project were to (1) establish a 
procedure to confirm the presence of Hepatitis C Virus (HCV) in serum 
and (2) to establish a procedure to obtain unique amplicons suitable 
for genotyping HCV specimens. HCV detection needed to be simple and 
rapid for use in a clinical laboratory setting. Genotyping of HCV is 
necessary for further epidemiological studies and assessment of risk 
to military personnel deployed worldwide. This research examines two 
protocols for (1) a PCR-based assay to test for HCV RNA (antigen) and 
(2) isolating viral RNA and preparing cDNA for a PCR-based method for 
genetic typing of HCV variants. Our results indicate the potential 
for exploring novel applications of current technology to rapidly 
genotype HCV variants in the clinical laboratory setting. This work 
will continue throughout the year at the Institute of Molecular 
Biology and Medicine (University of Scranton) in collaboration with 
the Air Force Epidemiology Research Division (Armstrong Laboratory) 
and the University of Texas School of Public Health. 
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A PROTOCOL FOR DEVELOPMENT OF AMPLICONS FOR A RAPID AND EFFICIENT 
METHOD OF GENOTYPING HEPATITIS C VIRUS FROM CLINICAL SERUM SPECIMENS 

Thomas R. Mertz Jr. and John R. Herbold 


INTRODUCTION 


Hepatitis C Virus (HCV) is a single stranded RNA virus belonging 
to the Flaviviridae family. It is known to be the major causative 
agent of non-A, non-B hepatitis(Weiner et al., 1990; Choo et al., 

1991). Infection can be asymptomatic, mild, chronic, and/or result 
in long term sequelae such as a chronic viral carrier status and 
potentially liver cancer. Individuals acutely infected with HCV 
cannot readily be differentiated on clinical or histopathologic 
criteria from those infected with other viral hepatitides, and, in 
many cases, may show no clinical manifestations. Antibody formation 
may not occur until several months after initial infection(Young et 
al., 1993). Parenteral and sexual transmission are believed to be 
the primary routes of infection(Houghton, 1996). Infectivity, 
pathogenicity, chronicity, and response to therapeutic intervention 
may be related to the specific HCV genotype causing 

infection(Hagiwara et al., 1996; Shindo et al., 1991; Versalovic et 
al., 1996; Yuki et al., 1997). But at present, no means is generally 
available to establish genotype. 

Six genotypes as well as several sub-types have been elucidated 
after comparison of specific sequences(Parsing and Reiman, 1996; 
Simmonds, Alberti et al., 1994; Simmonds, Holmes et al., 1993). Most 
work to date has focused on two distinct regions of the HCV genome: 
the 5' non-coding region due to its high degree of conservation, and 
the NS-5 region due to its variability (Cha et al., 1991; Bukh et 
al., 1992b; Choo et al., 1991; O'Brien et al., 1997; Ohno et al., 
1997; Okamoto et al., 1992; Pernas, 1995; Simmonds, Smith et al., 
1994; Simmonds, McOmish et al., 1993). Because PCR primer selection 
was very important in this study, and the 5'-NCR and NS-5 region are 
commonly used for genotypic work, we chose one primer set from each 
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region using the Oligo 5.0 software package for Macintosh (Rychlik, 
1996) . 

Reverse transcription was carried out with random primers, and 
thus the entire genome was amplified into DNA. This result was 
beneficial because it provides nucleic acid for future analysis of 
different areas of the genome. Also, a DNA form of the genome is more 
stable in storage than the RNA form. 


METHODOLOGY 


I. Current Clinical Laboratory Diagnostic Protocol. 

Archived samples were obtained from the Air Force 
Epidemiological Reference Laboratory. Clinical serum samples are 
screened for hepatitis C antibody at the primary military medical 
facility by an Enzyme-Linked Immunosorbent Assay (ELISA) procedure 
(Abbott, 1993). ELISA positive serum samples are forwarded to the 
Epidemiologic Research Division for confirmation of results by repeat 
ELISA and a Strip Immunoblot Assay (RIBA)(Chiron, 1995; Chaudhary et 
al., 1993). Antibody results are provided to the attending physician 
for assessment in conjunction with other laboratory parameters and 
the clinical status of the patient. 


II. Implementation of Hepatitis C Viral RNA (Antigen) Test 

Procedure 

Our goal was to integrate an HCV antigen test procedure into the 
daily activities of a clinical reference laboratory so that only 
antigen positive samples would be subjected to HCV viral RNA 
isolation procedures. Samples used for antigen screening were all 
repeatedly reactive by ELISA and had variable (indeterminate and 
positive) RIBA results. 

Sample sera were tested for HCV antigen using the AMPLICOR HCV 
Test Kit(Roche, 1993). Approval was received from Roche Molecular 
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Systems to participate in the RMS Research Use Certification Program 
for the AMPLICOR HCV Test Kit. The AMPLICOR HCV Test Kit has not 
been approved by the FDA, and, as such, is not used for diagnostic 
purposes. Specimens were prepared and tested as stated on the 
product insert. A 100 microliter aliquot of serum was required for 
each test. All necessary reagents for reverse transcription of viral 
RNA, amplification by PCR, and detection of the amplicon were 
included in the kit. Laboratory technicians and AFOSR personnel were 
trained by a Roche representative in the use of the kit and good 
laboratory practices for PCR procedures. 


III. Isolation of Hepatitis C Viral RNA 

Isolation of viral RNA from sera was accomplished using a 
commercially available kit (QIAmp Viral RNA Kit, QIAGEN Inc. #29504) 
in accordance with the handbook procedures. A 140 microliter aliquot 
of serum was required for each test. The concentration of purified 
RNA in each sample was determined spectrophotometrically(see Table 1) 
(Pharmacia Biotech Ultrospec 3000 UV/Vis Spectrophotometer). 

Purified RNA was either immediately reverse-transcribed or stored at 
-20 C until ready for use (see Methodology Section IV, Generation of 
Amplicons for Genotyping). 


IV. Generation of Amplicons for Genotyping . 

Reverse Transcriptase Polymerase Chain Reaction (RT-PCR) was 
accomplished using a commercially available kit (RT-PCR Kit, 
Stratagene Inc., #200420). RT-PCR is used to generate amplicons of 
complementary DNA from RNA. Random primers were used in the 
synthesis of cDNA. The use of random primers allowed the formation 
of amplicons that, collectively, represent the entire genome. 
Further PCR amplification with sequence-specific primers(see 
Methodology Section V, Selection of Sequence-Specific Primers for 
Genotyping) generated amplicons suitable for sequence analysis and 



genotyping(Stratagene, 1997). Reverse transcriptase synthesis of 
first-strand cDNA requires 100 ng of RNA, according to the product 
insert. Volumes required ranged from 1.1-16.0 microliters based on 
the concentration of the previously purified RNA (Table 1). 

V. Selection of Sequence-Specific Primers for Genotyping. 

Specific sections in the 5'NCR and NS-5 regions were targeted 
based on a literature review indicating that there are two regions of 
the genome useful for phylogenetic analysis (Chan et al., 1992; 
Okamoto et al., 1996; Simmonds et al., 1994). Any sequence or primer 
data is in reference to Genbank accession number L02836. Potential 
primers (Table 2) for amplification of the NS-5 and 5'NC regions were 
analyzed by Oligo 5.0 for Macintosh (Rychlik, 1996). Primer 
selections were determined by best fit based on factors such as 
primer Tm matching, GC clamp design, optimal annealing temperatures, 
and dimer formation potential. Primers chosen for subsequent PCR are 
also noted in Table 2. 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


I. Constraints of Current Clinical Laboratory Diagnostic Protocol 

Requests for assessment of Hepatitis C viral antigen status have 
been received but there are currently no FDA approved diagnostic kits 
available. Additionally, research studies have indicated a variety 
of hepatitis C genotypes that appears to be related to infectivity, 
pathogenicity, chronicity, and response to therapeutic intervention. 
Assessment of hepatitis C viral antigen status is useful for multiple 
purposes. One, viral presence differentiates the active hepatitis 
case from patients who have been infected but are now recovered. 

Also, viral load is helpful when assessing response to antiviral 
therapy. Thirdly, viral presence coupled with epidemiologic 
characteristics may elucidate the natural history of hepatitis C 
virus infections leading to clues regarding prevention, intervention, 
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and therapeutic treatment. Genotyping (currently a basic research 
procedure) of the different viral isolates would facilitate 
identification and elucidation of epidemiologic patterns related to 
infectivity, pathogenicity, chronicity, as well as response to 
therapeutic intervention(Enomoto et al., 1990; Murashima et al., 

1996; Murphy et al., 1994; Nagasaka et al., 1996; Matar et al., 1996; 
McOmish et al., 1994). 


II. Implementation of Hepatitis C Viral RNA (Antigen) Test 
Procedure 

The Roche Molecular Systems AMPLICOR HCV Test Kit was easily 
integrated into the daily activities of a clinical reference 
laboratory. It was found that the test could easily be completed 
within the course of a normal work day, with results usually 
available in 5-8 hours depending on sample size. Once FDA approval 
is obtained this procedure could easily be added to existing clinical 
reference laboratory protocols. 


III. Isolation of HCV viral RNA 

The QIAmp kit was chosen due to its ease of use and processing 
speed. The kit recovers viral RNA by passing a previously lysed 
sample through a column that selectively binds viral RNA. A series 
of washes eliminates contaminants and elutes purified RNA in water 
(Qiagen, 1996). Viral RNA was isolated from 50 serum samples. 
Purified RNA concentrations are displayed in Table 1. Some 
difficulty was experienced in obtaining significant quantities of 
purified RNA (Table 1). In order to insure greater yields, larger 
aliquots of serum can be processed using the QIAmp Viral RNA Kit. If 
greater sensitivity is desired due to low viral titer in the serum or 
if serum samples have undergone repeat freeze thaw cycles, it may be 
necessary to increase the volume of material processed through the 
QIAmp spin column. The procedure is outlined in the Protocol for 
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Large Volume Samples (Qiagen, 1996). Although the handbook suggests 
that the viral RNA isolation can be completed in approximately 20 
minutes, we found that the time for completion depended greatly upon 
sample size. Thus, times for processing ten samples averaged about 
one hour. 


IV. Generation of Amplicons for Genotyping. 

RT was accomplished initially on 13 purified viral RNA samples. 
Samples were forwarded to the Institute of Molecular Biology and 
Medicine for evaluation of the primer set selected for genotyping. 

In some instances, it appeared that RT of purified RNA was 
unsuccessful. Therefore, the protocol for Synthesis of First-Strand 
cDNA using RT was changed as follows: 

(1) Independent of the concentration of purified RNA, a 10 
microliter aliquot of RNA suspension was used (RNA quantities 
ranged from 250-1000 ng). 

(2) A master mix of buffer, Rnase Block Ribonuclease Inhibitor, 
dNTPs, and MMLV-RT was prepared and added in aliquots to the 
reactions following the 10 minute cooling period that allowed the 
primers to anneal to the RNA. 


V. Selection of Specific Primers for Genotyping. 

If the sequence data provides significant genotypic 
differentiation, research will be conducted into the ability to 
determine genotype by analysis of the amplicon melting curve during 
PCR (Ririe et al., 1997). This would extend greatly the speed at 
which genotype can be determined and practicality in a clinical 
reference laboratory setting. 
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CONCLUSION 


Integration of currently available clinical test kits and 
standard research procedures can greatly enhance the information 
obtained relative to HCV infection of individuals and their clinical 
prognosis. The Roche HCV RNA procedure directs that a specimen 
diluent consisting of a bicine buffered solution containing 
manganese, potassium, and 0.05% sodium azide be used to resuspend the 
RNA pellet. The Stratagene RT procedure requires the use of RNA 
previously suspended in DEPC water. If the Roche test procedure 
diluent is compatible with the Stratagene RT procedure, or if the 
Roche RNA pellet could be resuspended in DEPC treated water, then the 
reisolation of viral RNA step could be eliminated, adding to the 
efficiency of the procedure. Technical Services representatives of 
both kit manufacturers were unable to address this issue. Parallel 
tests should be run to determine compatibility of the diluents with 
either kit for research purposes. Modification of the protocol as 
described resulted in generation of adequate cDNA for storage and/or 
transport to offsite locations for additional research procedures 
such as gene sequencing. The amplicons produced will be used in 
future sequence studies at the University of Scranton Institute of 
Molecular Biology and Medicine in collaboration with the Armstrong 
Laboratory and the University of Texas School of Public Health. If 
the sequence data provides significant genotypic differentiation, 
research will be conducted into the ability to determine genotype by 
analysis of the amplicon melting curve during PCR(Ririe et al., 

1997). This would extend greatly the speed at which specific 
genotypes can be determined. 

The availability of archived HCV positive sera from a broad 
spectrum of military personnel worldwide provides an opportunity to 
investigate the association between HCV genotype and risk of 
infection - an issue of significant military importance. The 
potential for widespread HCV infection in U.S. military populations 
parallels the issues raised when HIV was first identified (Herbold, 
1986). HCV infection can be transmitted parenterally (blood 
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transfusion), may be transmitted sexually, can result in chronic 
impairment, and can result in a infectious carrier state. 

Elucidation of infection patterns in U.S. military populations 
worldwide will depend on the identification of the predominant 
variants at the gene sequence level (Smith et al., 1997). This 
information coupled with analysis of occupational, demographic, and 
behavioral risk factors will enable military planners to implement 
effective prevention and intervention programs concomitant with the 
level of risk encountered (McDade & Anderson, 1996). Additionally, 
this information will provide valuable insight as to whether a total 
force HCV screening program should be implemented for this emerging 
infectious disease risk. 
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Table 1 






Table 2 


Name 

Region 

5' base 

Polarity 

5'-3' Sequence 

Reference 







242 

NS-5 

8304 

- 

GGCGGAATTCCTGGTCATAGCCTCCGTGAA 

Chan et al, 1992 







555 

NS-5 

8227 

- 

CCACGACT AGAT CAT CTCCG 

Chan et al, 1992 







243 

NS-5 

7904 

+ 

T GGGGAT CCCGTAT GATACCCGCTGCTTT GA 

Chan et al, 1992 







554 

NS-5 

7935 

+ 

CT C AACCGT CACT G AACAGGACAT 

Chan et al, 1992 







475 

5'-NCR 

319 

+ 

GGAGGTCTCGTAGACCGTGC* 

Okamoto et al. 1996 







186 

5'-NCR 

751 

- 

AT GTACCCCAT GAGGTCGGC* 

Okamoto et al. 1996 







0-1 

NS-5 

8275 

+ 

CAGAACGACATCCGTGTT* 

Oligo v 5.0 for Mac 







0-2 

NS-5 

8769 

- 

GGAGTT GACTGGAGT GTGTC* 

Oligo v 5.0 for Mac 











* Chosen for PCR 
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DEVELOPMENT OF A CONCEPTUAL DESIGN FOR AN 
INFORMATION SYSTEMS INFRASTRUCTURE TO SUPPORT THE 
SQUADRONXXI INIATIVE FOR THE UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


Andrew E. Jackson, Ph.D. 

Assistant Professor 

Department of Aeronautical Management Technology 
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Abstract 

Information processing and data delivery are crucial elements in the success of any 
modem organization. Squadron XXI is an initiative which is currently underway at Luke Air 
Force Base, Arizona, under the guidance and direction of the Air Force Research Laboratory at 
Williams Gateway Airport in Mesa, Arizona. The goal behind Squadron XXI is to develop and 
test a prototype information systems to permit all authorized users in their respective training 
and operational squadrons to access real-time information in support of their individual 
missions. The Squadron XXI information system requirements are being designed to satisfy 
current and future operational and training objectives for pilot training in the United States Air 
Force. Typical information requirements will cover scheduling and delivery of classroom 
instruction, simulator training, pre-flight, in-flight, and post-flight instruction, maintenance 
scheduling, weather data analyses, personnel qualifications, personal flight readiness 
certifications, and operational considerations under well defined, yet complex constraint sets. 
This study describes a conceptual information systems infrastructure for use at Luke Air Force 
Base and identifies the need for further detailed analyses to support current and future 
organizational and operational requirements for Air Force Pilot Training. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF A CONCEPTUAL DESIGN FOR AN 
INFORMATION SYSTEMS INFRASTRUCTURE TO SUPPORT THE 
SQUADRON XXI INIATIVE FOR THE UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 

Andrew E. Jackson, Ph.D. 


Introduction 

The United States Air Force has embarked on an ambitious objective, to integrate a 
variety of disparate information sources, using existing and planned computer resources. This 
integrated information systems approach will be designed to provide decision-makers at all 
levels of the organization with the essential information they need to perform their daily 
missions. To address this challenging objective, Luke Air Force Base (AFB) has been selected 
as the site for a prototype information system development program known as Squadron XXI. 
The Air Force Research Laboratory (AFRL) at Williams Gateway Airport in Mesa, Arizona is 
developing the Squadron XXI concept. They have begun acquiring the necessary infrastructure 
and are identifying the necessary engineering experts who will work together to achieve the 
stated objectives. Squadron XXI, in its simplest terms, is an Information System (IS) which will 
collate, integrate, and make available a wide variety of information and data sources using an 
object-oriented relational database structure. The resulting information infrastructure will enable 
each authorized individual to access relevant, real-time information from the data warehouse to 
meet their individual and collective needs. 

Pilot training is the primary mission at Luke and it remains the ultimate reason for the 
existence of most squadrons and supporting systems assigned to that location. There are some 
operational U.S. Air Force squadrons at Luke, however, these squadrons also support the 
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training function in a variety of ways. For example, the 310 th Fighter Squadron at Luke is an 
operational squadron, which provides advanced tactical training and Night Vision Goggle 
training for a variety of United States and foreign military pilots. The information and data 
needs of the various users at Luke AFB who support the pilot training mission are similar in 
many respects even though their individual function may be somewhat unique at that location. 
This commonality drives the need to incorporate common database elements into the Squadron 
XXI Information System. Unique data elements must also be defined and integrated into the 
information support infrastructure if even a single user requires the information to perform 
his/her mission. Although Squadron XXI is still in the early definitional stage, several well 
known elements have been established which will help guide future development and integration 
of supporting information management systems elements. All training, scheduling and 
instructional support functions must be clearly established and integrated into the overall 
information infrastructure. 

Discussion 

The planning and identification of essential data processing component within the 
Squadron XXI Information System must be driven by the individual instructors, students, senior 
officers, managers, operators, technicians, and support personnel assigned to the pilot training 
mission. The composition and scope of these data elements are expected to be similar to data 
elements required at other pilot training schools, including U.S. Navy, U.S. Army, and a various 
civilian pilot training organizations. It is anticipated that the commonality of data elements 
defined for the Squadron XXI application will provide 80% or more of the data required at other 
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pilot training locations. This common database paradigm will therefore provide a technology 
transfer opportunity from the very beginning of this program. 

Figure 1 (O’Brien, 1990) shows the essential role that users {People) serve in developing 
an information system. The people who are directly involved in the daily operations of the 
organization are best suited to identifying required information processing requirements. They 
may also be able to assist in defining the interface and display requirements, as candidate 
Squadron XXI solutions are developed and tested. Customer involvement throughout the data 
collection, system identification, and database development processes is essential in order for the 
resulting system to become and remain responsive to their needs. In this regard, a preliminary 
survey has been developed (see Appendix 1) to solicit essential systems data from the Subject 
Matter Experts (SMEs) at Luke, in preparation for the Squadron XXI system front-end needs 
analysis. 



(O’Brien, 1990) 


Figure 1. Five Critical Components of the Information System Development Process 
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Sage (1991) emphasizes the need for a structured developmental process throughout the 
systems life cycle (see Figure 2). 

“Human behavioral and cognitive concerns must be considered throughout all 
phases of system design. Systems management and integration issues are 
additionally of major importance in determining both the effectiveness and 
efficiency, and the overall functionality of system designs. To achieve a high 
measure of functionality, it must be possible for a system design to be 
produced, used, maintained, retrofitted, and retired throughout all phases of a 
life cycle: from need conceptualization and identification, through 
specification of system requirements and architectural structures, to ultimate 
system installation and evaluation, an ultimate operational implementation. 

This is a simple view of the phases of the system engineering life cycle ... “ 



Figure 2. The decision support system design process life cycle. 
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The systems development life cycle should include a dedicated front-end analysis of 
requirements before any significant effort is expended on specific systems procurement activities 
and hardware integration. This front-end analysis is essential for user acceptance of the final 
product and for meeting the user's needs throughout the systems life cycle. 

Methodology 

In order to achieve the primary goals of Squadron XXI, a dedicated effort must be made 
to identify the various user groups and their information requirements before significant 
investment is made into hardware and software solutions. The need to consider existing 
information systems cannot be overlooked, since a significant investment has already been made 
in computers and systems support elements, including software, networks, and facilities. The 
need to integrate as much of the existing infrastructure as possible into any Squadron XXI 
design is a principal consideration. It is anticipated that some legacy systems may need to be 
integrated directly into the new information system infrastructure. During the process of 
evaluating alternative designs, a cost-benefit analysis will need to be performed if the cost to 
integrate any single component into Squadron XXI becomes too expensive. Only then can a 
recommendation be made to the decision-makers on which design approach is preferred. 

During the front-end analysis phase and throughout the development process, the 
information systems analyst must attempt to define the worst case data processing requirements 
for the proposed system. Near-term data processing requirements must also include the 
foreseeable future to include a system design which can easily accommodate new data 
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processing requirements without significant reinvestment in capital equipment and the associated 
redevelopment costs. These design objectives are essential if newly emerging technologies and 
information handling methodologies are to be incorporated, as they become available. In this 
regard, a non-proprietary, open computer architecture and an object-oriented database design 
appear to be the best solution in today’s information systems marketplace. A conceptual 
example of an open architecture is provided as Figure 3. 
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In addition to the conceptual design cited above, the systems analysts must consider the 
sources of data, the users who have access to the data and the ways in which the available data 
will be used to support operational objectives. In order to accommodate these assorted (and 
often conflicting) design objectives, the design team must be thorough and creative in their 
approach to the problems. Again, the essential element is user involvement throughout the 
design and development process. 

“Design is the creative process through which products, processes, or systems 

presumed to be responsive to client needs and requirements are conceptualized or 

specified. There are four primary ingredients in this not uncommon definition: 

1. Design results in specifications or architecture for a product, process or system. 

2. Design is a creative process. 

3. Design activity is conceptual in nature. 

4. A successful design must be responsive to client needs and requirements.” 

(Sage, 1991) 

Three different characteristics of information systems have been identified by a variety 
of authors, including Kroenke (1989), Sage (1991), and Schultheis, et al. (1992). Table 1 shows 
the three levels of information management within a specified system. It also displays the 
information complexity at each level of the organization, based on the individual user’s 
organizational perspective. 
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Summary Classification of Information Systems 


Characteristic 

Operational 

Tactical 

Strategic Planning 

Frequency 

Regular, repetitive 

Mostly regular 

Often ad hoc 

Dependability 

of results 

Expected results 

Some surprises may 
occur 

Results often contain 
surprises 

Time period 
covered 

The past 

Comparative 

Predictive of the future 

Level of Detail 

Very detailed 

Summaries of data 

Summaries of data 

Source of data 

Internal 

Internal and external 

Mostly external 

Nature of data 

Highly structured data 

Some unstructured 
data 

Highly unstructured 

Accuracy 

Highly accurate data 

Some subjective data 
used 

Highly subjective data 

Typical user 

First-line supervisors 

Middle managers 

Top management 

Level of decision 

Task-oriented 

Control and resource 
allocation-oriented 

Goal-oriented 


Table 1. A comparison of information systems at the operational, tactical, 
and strategic planning systems (Schultheis, et al., 1992). 

A model similar to the one shown in Table 1 will be developed and used to classify the 
data element requirements for Squadron XXI. It will further be used to compose a data flow 
diagram enabling design engineers to meet user’s information requirements in the most efficient 
manner possible. Weaver (1987) provides a case study approach to database design which 
should prove useful in establishing information processing requirements for Squadron XXI. In 
order to develop a well structured, efficient model for the Squadron XXI application, the 
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engineering team will also utilize six principles of good software design as follows: "... top- 
down partitioning, loose coupling, functional grouping for cohesion, limited span of control, 
managed module size, and shared modules. Following these principles increases the likelihood 
of achieving acceptable levels of reliability and maintainability.” (Senn, 1989). Additionally, 
Squadron XXI information systems design modeling will benefit from a direct, yet simple 
approach to data analyses, data element design and information flow analyses. Software design 
engineers have discovered: “Great ideas are simple ideas. So is great engineering. These 
principles account for success stories time and time again, and they apply to virtually any field, 
including information systems. Simplicity also goes hand in hand with quality. Quality is 
associated with good design and this is in turn associated with simplicity. If a product or process 
is complex, it will tend to result in errors.” (Senn, 1989) 

The analysis team will survey the end users involved in the organization and compile a 
common list of data elements forming the core of the information system database. As new data 
elements are discovered, they will be added and integrated into the overall information model. 
In order to achieve this objective, the analysts must solicit information from the participating 
user groups according to the following guidelines. 

“What is the problem? (Define) Details of (the) Problem. How significant is the 
problem? What does user feel is the solution? How information systems will 
help. Who else knows about this and could be contacted?” (Senn, 1989). 

By using a methodology like the one cited above, the analysts will be able to identify potential 
problems within the organization which may hamper the design and/or integration of the most 
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efficient IS solution. Previous efforts by Ramesh (1993) and Nullmeyer & Bruce (1991) will 
augment the Squadron XXI design effort. These references focus on the development of 
Training Management Systems (TMS) design and development issues. The TMS function at 
Luke Air Force Base is being filled both manually through scheduling boards, and electronically 
through a new scheduling management system entitled Tactical Aircrew Scheduling and 
Airspace Management System (TASAMS). The information contained in TASMS must be fully 
integrated into the Squadron XXI Information System, as well as supporting information 
sources, such as: 

• Status of the student's academic progress 

• Aircraft configuration and availability 

• Weather information (brief / debrief) 

• Operational support information 

When the information domain is well defined and falls within the boundaries of a single 

department or a single building, the issues of information distribution, management, and control 

can easily be addressed, and satisfactory solutions readily identified. In the case of the Squadron 

XXI concept, the users cut across multiple organizational boundaries and may span several 

facilities within a geographic area. This added complexity will hamper the data collection and 

analysis efforts, but it is not expected that this added complexity by itself will be an 

insurmountable obstacle in defining user requirements. A more significant obstacle is expected 

to be the realm of control over computers, networks, and information database assets in multiple, 

large organizations similar to those found at Luke Air Force Base. One way to help overcome 
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this problem is to invite participants from all affected organizations to participate in the 
requirements definition process. This will enable the participants to identify their unique 
requirements and understand the common problem faced by other users in the environment. 
This shared tasking will simplify the integration of shared resources and allow team members to 
work toward a common set of design objectives. 

Results 

Initial results are pending receipt of surveys from SMEs at Luke APB, however, initial 
indications are that a basic computer network infrastructure exists at Luke to enable prototype 
Squadron XXI development. This information system backbone includes an ethemet-based 
network, which links multiple buildings and rooms within the 56 th Fighter Training Squadron at 
Luke AFB. There are currently 70 computers on the network consisting of mixed computer 
architectures from 486-66 MHz desktop and laptop computers to Pentium 200 MHz desktop 
instructor stations to Pentium 200 student laptop computers. Other network systems are known 
to exist at Luke but the scope, location, and composition of these additional computer networks 
are undefined at this time. The Air Force Research Laboratory is currently developing an 
information system testbed at Luke AFB using a Pentium-based server and 10 laptop computers. 
This testbed will be used to conduct research on information processing needs for the pilot 
training community at Luke. Additionally, it will be used as a developmental site for the 
contractor support team headed by Hughes Training Incorporated. The development team also 
includes participants from Boeing and Lockheed Martin under a teaming agreement with Hughes 
Training Incorporated. Arizona State University East is supporting the AFRL in the Squadron 
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XXI activity through graduate assistantships, faculty consultants, and task-specific contracts to 
meet the needs of the U. S. Air Force pilot training community. 

Conclusion 

Squadron XXI is an evolving concept centered on information management and data 
processing demands to support U. S. Air Force pilot training requirements. Since the Squadron 
XXI initiative is still in the early stages of development, an exact description of the final product 
is impossible to provide at this time. However, some design and development principles have 
been established. These include providing: 

Real-time access to relevant information for participants at all levels of the 
organization. 

On-site and off-site access to information to enhance mission planning and 
preparation. 

Timely updates for all decision makers to support scheduling, execution, and 
evaluation of all pilot training evolutions. 

Accurate and timely reporting capabilities as an integral part of the database 
design. 

By combining structured design methodologies with the participation of current system 
users, the Squadron XXI team can be expected to define an appropriate solution to next- 
generation information processing requirements. The challenge faced by Squadron XXI is to 
develop a systems architecture that is responsive to the evolving needs of U. S. Air Force fighter 
pilots and all decision-makers throughout their respective organizations. 
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Appendix 1 


System Name: _____ 

System Function: ____ 

(Workstation, Terminal, Server, Stand-Alone Computer, etc.) 

Equipment Description: 

Vendor __—_ 

Processor _____ 

Memory _____ 

Hard Drive _____ 

Backup _____ 

I/O Devices _____ 

Peripheral Devices ____ 

Number of Like Units Installed___ 

Compatible with Open Architecture Additions? Yes / No 
Network Capable at This Time? Yes / No 

Network Type: ___ 

(Ring, Bus, Star, Ethernet, FDDI, Other) 

Vendor: ___ 

Number of Nodes? ___ 

Proprietary Design? Yes / No Open Architecture? Yes / No 

Source Code Available? Yes / No Documentation Available? Yes / No 

Type Documentation Available? ___ 

(Operator Handbooks, Technical Manuals, Design Documents, Software Code, etc.) 

H/W Documentation? __ 

S/W Documentation? __ 

Network Documentation? __ 
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System Name: 

Quality of Documentation Excellent Good Average Poor Very Poor 

H/W Documentation? 

S/W Documentation? 

Network Documentation? _ 

Data Requirements (Circle One): 

Electronic Only Electronic / Paper Paper Only 

What Defines Data Requirements? 

System Fully Meets Customer Needs? Yes / No 

Deficiencies? 


Point of Contact: 

Name: _ 

Address: 


Phone Number:_ 

E-Mail Address: _ 

Subject Matter Expert: 
Name: _ 

Address: 


Phone Number:_ 

E-Mail Address: _ 

System Operation Observed _ 

(date) 

by__ 
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REPLICATION AND EXTENSION OF THE SCHMIDT, HUNTER, AND OUTERBRIDGE (1986) 

MODEL OF JOB PERFORMANCE RATINGS 


Charles E. Lance 
Associate professor 

Department of Psychology 
The University of Georgia 
Athens, GA 30602-3013 

Abstract 

The present study tested an extension of Schmidt, Hunter, and Outerbridge’s (1986) model of 
relationships among cognitive ability and experience, job knowledge, job proficiency and supervisor 
performance ratings that augmented these traditional “can-do” determinants of ratings with additional 
“will-do” determinants in a sample of 838 USAF first-term enlisted airmen. Results indicated a) that 
effects of ability and experience on job knowledge were linear, not interactive, b) that different 
conceptualizations of “experience” (i.e., job vs. task experience) play somewhat different roles in 
influencing job knowledge, job proficiency, and supervisor ratings, c) general support for the mediational 
roles played by job knowledge and job proficiency, and d) that supervisors’ performance ratings reflect 
both “can-do” (i.e., technical) and “will-do” (i.e., motivational) aspects of performance. Implications and 
directions for future research are discussed 
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REPLICATION AND EXTENSION OF THE SCHMIDT, HUNTER & OUTERBRIDGE (19*6) 

MODEL OF JOB PERFORMANCE RATINGS 


Charles E. Lance 
The University of Georgia 

Introduction 

The field of industrial and organizational (I/O) psychology continues to grow both in terms of 
breadth (Le., die number and range of topics considered as part of the field) and depth (i.e., the 
thoroughness with which these topics are researched) 1 . Yet despite the diversification of I/O psychology, 
the measurement and prediction of individual performance in organizations is a topic that is as much at the 
forefront of the field as it was near the turn of the 20 th century (Austin & Villanova, 1992; Borman, 1991; 
Campbell, 1990a; Guion, 1991). Although a large number of theories have been developed concerning 
particular aspects of work behavior (e.g., work motivation, leadership, employee attitudes, etc., Campbell, 
1990b), few general theories of work performance have been developed, especially as compared to the 
level of empirical efforts devoted to measuring and predicting job performance effectiveness (Campbell, 
Dunnette, Lawler, & Weick, 1970; Landy, Zedeck, & Cleveland, 1983; Waldman & Spangler, 1989). 
Recently, however, a number of studies have begun to test a series of general models of job performance 
and supervisory performance ratings. 

Hunter (1983) developed and tested a causal model relating incumbent general cognitive ability, 
job knowledge, job proficiency (as measured by work sample performance), and supervisory job 
performance ratings. Hunter’s (1983) findings from meta-analytic path analysis included: a) the effect of 
cognitive ability on job proficiency was largely indirect, through the mediating influence of job knowledge, 
b) job knowledge and job proficiency mediated effects of cognitive ability on supervisory performance 
ratings, and c) both job knowledge and job proficiency exerted direct effects on supervisory performance 

1 Just in the 15 years separating the publication of the first and second editions of the Handbook of 
industrial and organizational psychology, it grew from a “mere” 37 chapters and 1,740 pages in its first 
edition (Dunnette, 1976) to four volumes, 57 chapters, and 3,676 pages in its second (Dunnette & Hough, 
1990,1991,1992; Triandis, Dunnette, & Hough, 1994). 
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ratings. Thus, Hunter’s (1983) findings supported the idea that the major effect of cognitive ability on job 
proficiency was through die acquisition of job knowledge, and that supervisory rating criteria reflect job 
knowledge as well as actual job proficiency. 

Schmidt, Hunter, and Outerbridge (1986) extended Hunter’s (1983) model to include experience 
determinants of job knowledge, job proficiency, and supervisory performance ratings. This model (shown 
in Figure 1, and referred to as the “SHO Model”) recognizes that job knowledge is affected positively not 
only by general cognitive ability, but also by the accrual of additional job experience. Like cognitive 
ability, the effect of job experience on job proficiency was hypothesized to be substantially mediated by 
job knowledge. Using portions of the same data reported by Hunter (1983), Schmidt et al. (1986) found 
that a) both job experience (measured as months of tenure on the present job) and cognitive ability had 
large direct effects on job knowledge, b) job experience and cognitive ability had direct but substantially 
weaker effects on job proficiency, c) job knowledge had a large 
direct effect on job proficiency, and d) job knowledge and job 
proficiency completely mediated the effects of job experience and 
cognitive ability on supervisory performance ratings. Schmidt et 
al.’s (1986) study confirmed Hunter’s (1983) findings that cognitive 
ability’s relation to job proficiency is explained substantially by the 
development of relevant job knowledge. Ree, Carretta, and 
Teachout (1995) also confirmed this finding. 

Three other studies have extended the SHO model in 
various ways. For example, Pulakos, Schmitt, and Chan (1996) 
found that many of the basic relationships hypothesized by the SHO 
model were generalizable across ratee gender, ratee racial/ethnic 
groups, and rater level (supervisor vs. peer). In another study, 

Borman, White, Pulakos, and Oppler (1991) attempted to replicate 
Hunter’s (1983) original findings. However unlike Hunter (1983), 
who found that job knowledge had a direct effect on supervisory 



Figure 1. Schmidt, Hunter, and Outerbridge (l 1 
model of job performance ratings. 
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ratings as well as an indirect effect (mediated by job proficiency), Borman et al. (1991) supported a 
complete mediation model - the effect of job knowledge on supervisory ratings was completely mediated 
by job proficiency (Borman, White, & Dorsey [1995] also found support for this complete mediation 
model). Borman et al. (1991) also augmented Hunter’s (1983) original model (a model which Borman et 
al. (1991) referred to as a model of “can-do” or maximal performance), with additional determinants of 
supervisory ratings that reflect “will-do,” aspects of performance. “Will-do” determinants of supervisory 
ratings included measures of military awards and disciplinary actions as determined by the personality 
dimensions achievement orientation and dependability, respectively. As expected, supervisory ratings 
reflected the influences of both technical (“can-do”) and motivational (“will-do”) aspects of performance. 
Borman et al. (1995) replicated these findings and showed that they generalized to peer ratings as well. 

Several conclusions are suggested by these studies. First, they suggest that both cognitive ability 
and job experience are important determinants of job knowledge. Second, they suggest that the effects of 
cognitive ability and experience on job proficiency are largely indirect, being mediated by job knowledge. 
These findings help establish a theoretical linkage (i.e., the development of job knowledge) between 
empirical relationships established in previous meta-analyses linking each of these separate predictor 
domains to job performance (e.g., Hunter & Hunter, 1984; Quifiones, Ford, & Teachout, 1995). That is, 
development of relevant job knowledge helps explain why cognitive ability and experience are related to 
performance. Third, studies to date indicate that most modeled relationships are generalizable across 
gender and racial/ethnic groups. Neither gender nor racial/ethnic status appears to play the role of a 
moderator of the boundary conditions of the basic relationships described by these models. Finally, 
Borman et al. (1991,1995) helped further establish the importance of distinguishing between “can-do” and 
“will-do” aspects of performance, or what have also been referred to as technical and interpersonal 
proficiency (Kavanagh, Borman, Hedge, & Gould, 1987) or contextual performance (Borman & 
Motowidlo, 1993; Motowidlo & VanScotter, 1994). 

However, several questions remain unanswered. The first concerns the form of the effects of 
cognitive ability and experience on job knowledge (and perhaps technical proficiency). Schmidt et al. 
(1986) examined only linear and additive effects. There is other evidence that suggests the effects of 
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experience and cognitive ability on performance are linear and additive (Schmidt, Hunter, Outerbridge, & 
Goff, 1988), but there also is evidence for an interactive relationship such that the relationship between 
cognitive ability and performance is stronger at lower levels of experience than at higher experience levels 
(Lance, Hedge, & Alley, 1989). This “convergence” relationship (Schmidt et al., 1988) suggests that 
higher ability incumbents would learn their job more quickly, but that with additional accrued experience, 
lower ability incumbents eventually “catch up.” The first purpose of the present study was to test linear 
and additive versus interactive cognitive ability x experience effects on job knowledge. 

The second question concerns the conceptualization of “experience” in previous studies. Schmidt 
et al. (1986,1988) operationalized experience only in terms of“months-in-present-job.” Quifiones et al. 
(1995) refer to this as a job-level time-related measure of experience. Time-in-job experience measures 
can be contrasted with, for example, task-level amount-related measures of the number of times tasks had 
been performed previously. Quifiones et al.’s (1995) meta-analysis showed that different types of 
experience measures bore different relationships with performance criteria: task-level and amount-related 
measures bore stronger relationships with criteria than alternative operationalizations of experience. The 
second purpose of the present study was to investigate alternative measures of experience (job-level time- 
related vs. task-level amount-related measures) as determinants of job knowledge and job proficiency. 

The third question concerns the mediational nature of die models tested to date, and particularly 
the job knowledge job proficiency -> supervisory rating relationship. Earlier, Hunter (1983), Schmidt 

et al. (1986), and Pulakos et al. (1996) found support for a partial mediational model: job knowledge 
partially mediated the effect of aptitude on job proficiency, and job knowledge exerted a direct effect, as 
well as an indirect effect (mediated by job proficiency), on supervisory ratings. On the other hand, Borman 
et al. (1991, 1995) supported a complete mediational model: job knowledge completely mediated the 
effect of aptitude on job proficiency, and the effect of job knowledge on supervisory ratings was 
completely mediated by job proficiency. The third purpose of the present study was to further test these 
mediational roles of job knowledge and job proficiency. 

Finally, recent studies (Borman et al., 1991, 1995; Pulakos et al., 1996) have modeled factors 
relating to motivational, as well as technical, aspects of performance as determinants of supervisory 
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performance rating* These studies have supported fee idea that supervisory ratings reflect both “can-do” 
and “will-do” aspects of performance. The final purpose of fee present study was to extend these findings 
in comparison of the relative effects of “can-do” versus “will-do” aspects of performance on supervisory 
performance ratings in an independent sample. 

Method 

Sample 

Data reported here were collected as part of fee Joint Service Job Performance Measurement 
(JPM)/Enlistment Standards Project conducted in fee 1980s and early 1990s by the U.S. Air Force (USAF) 
(Hedge & Teachout, 1986; Kavanagh et al., 1987; Wigdor & Green, 1991). Research participants included 
1,536 first-term airmen in eight different Air Force Specialties (AFSs), that were selected to be 
representative of a) fee four different USAF enlistment aptitude requirement areas (i.e., Mechanical, 
Administrative, General, and Electronics), b) various levels of occupational learning difficulty (Mumford, 
Weeks, Harding, & Fleishman, 1987; Weeks, 1984), and c) fee number of first-term airmen populating 
various AFSs (i.e., fee relatively more populous AFSs) in fee then-current USAF enlisted occupational 
structure. Data reported in this study were from fee four AFSs in which job knowledge measures (see 
below) were included as part of the JPM data collection process (Aircrew Life Support Specialist, n — 229, 
Precision Measurement Equipment Laboratory [PMEL] Specialist, n = 140; Aerospace Ground Equipment 
[AGE] Mechanic, n = 269; Personnel Specialist, n = 200). 

Procedure 

Briefly, each participant in fee JPM project was assessed in a work sample test battery developed 
specifically for their AFS. In order to reduce fee likelihood of ceiling effects in work sample performance, 
tasks were sampled from occupational survey reports so feat 40% of the work sample tasks were from the 
4 th (i.e., most difficult) quartile of task learning difficulty, 30% were from the 3 rd quartile, 20% from fee 2 nd 
quartile, and 10% were from the 1“ (easiest) quartile. Work sample performance was scored as a weighted 
(by relative criticality) percent of task steps completed correctly as recorded by the test administrator. 
Participants also indicated the number of times they had performed each task on the job prior to its being 
administered in the work sample test (“Number of Times Performed” or “NTP”). Finally, two additional 
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measures reported here were collected prior to the examinee’s arrival at the work sample test station: a) 
self-ratings of “...the amount of relevant on-the-job experience...” on each task that they would be asked 
to perform in the work sample test battery (“Task Experience Ratings” or “TERs:”l = No or almost none, 
to 7 = A very great amount), and b) supervisory performance ratings on the same tasks (“Supervisory 
Ratings:” 1 = Never meets acceptable level of proficiency to 5 = Always exceeds acceptable level of 
proficiency). Additional details of the USAF JPM project are given in Hedge and Teachout (1992), Lance, 
Teachout, and Donnelly (1992), and Laue, Hedge, Wall, Pederson, and Bentley (1992). 

Measures 

Cognitive ability . Research participants had completed the Armed Services Vocational Aptitude 
Battery (ASVAB) as part of their enlistment requirements. The ASVAB contains 10 subtests which are 
used for personnel accession and classification decisions across the Services. The Armed Forces 
Qualification Test (AFQT) is a composite of the four verbal and math ASVAB subtests (Word Knowledge, 
Paragraph Comprehension, Arithmetic Reasoning, and Mathematics Knowledge) and is accepted as a 
reliable (reliability of the AFQT is estimated at .90, Earles & Ree, 1992) and valid indicator of general 
cognitive ability (g, Murphy, 1984; Ree & Earles, 1992). We used participants’ pre-enlistment AFQT 
scores as measures of participants* cognitive abilities. 

Job experience . Consistent with previous studies (e.g., Schmidt et al., 1986, 1988), we used the 
total number of months in the present assignment as the measure of job experience. Since all research 
participants were first-term airmen, this measure corresponded to their Total Active Federal Military 
Service (TAFMS, in months). Except for the occasional recording error, TAFMS is likely a nearly 
perfectly reliable measure of job experience. For purposes explained later, we assumed the reliability of 
TAFMS to be .95. 

Task experience . We measured task experience as a composite of participants’ reports of the 
number of times they had previously performed each work sample task (NTP) and their task experience 
ratings (TERs). Previous research (Lance et al., 1989; Lance, Parisi, Bennett, Teachout, Harville, & 
Welles, in press) has found that NTP ratings are markedly skewed and multimodal. We computed a 
transformed NTP (TNPT) as in previous studies to more approximately normalize NTP and equate its scale 
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with TERs as 1 = 0 NTP, 2 = 1 to 10NTP, 3 = 11 to 20 NTP, 4 = 21 to 50 NTP, 5 = 51 to 100NTP, 6 = 

101 to 800 NTP, and 7 = 801 to 999 NTP. For each task, task experience was computed as the mean of 
TNTP and TER. Overall, task experience (TaskExp) was measured as the mean task experience across all 
work sample tasks attempted (mean Cronbach’s alpha across the four samples = .729). 

Job knowledge . Written multiple choice job knowledge tests were developed specifically around 
the tasks that were included in each AFS’s work sample test battery, and were administered to participants 
prior to the work sample test administration. For example, sample job knowledge items tied to the AGE 
Mechanic work sample task “Splice electrical system wiring” included “What splicing method requires the 
use of a barrel splice?” “What is meant by crimping a connector?” and “When is it necessary to apply flux 
to a connector before soldering?” The number of items in the job knowledge tests ranged between 93 
(PMEL Specialist) to 159 (AGE Mechanic). Job knowledge test scores (JKTSs) were computed as the 
percentage of items answered correctly (mean Cronbach’s alpha across the four samples = .704). 

Job proficiency . As mentioned earlier, work sample test items were scored as a weighted 
percentage of task steps completed correctly. We measured job proficiency as the mean work sample test 
item score across all work sample items performed (mean Cronbach’s alpha = .581). 

Supervisor ratines . Supervisory ratings were measured as the mean task performance rating 
corresponding to tasks included in the work sample test battery (mean Cronbach’s alpha = .887). 

Motivational aspects of performance . Two indices related to “will-do” aspects of performance 
(previously reported by Borman et al., 1991) were available from participants’ personnel records. 
Disciplinary actions was coded from Unfavorable Information Files (UIF) as 0 = None, 1 = Minor 
infraction, 2 = Moderate infraction, or 3 = Serious infraction leading to court-martial. Awards was 
measured as the number of military awards and commendations received. As with TAFMS, we assumed 
that except for infrequent coding errors and perhaps processing delays, these measures also would be 
nearly perfectly reliable. Thus we estimated their reliabilities at .95. 

Aptitude x experience cross-products . In order to test aptitude x experience interaction 
hypotheses, we created two cross-product terms for analyses by a) centering AFQT, TAFMS, and TaskExp 
scores (i.e., calculating scores’ deviations about their respective means), and b) multiplying corresponding 
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deviation scores. These deviation cross products (i.e., AFQT*TAFMS and AFQT*TaskExp) carry the 
appropriate interaction terms necessary to test moderator hypotheses. 

Analyses 

Consistent with previous research (e.g., Borman et al., 1991; Hunter, 1983; Schmidt et al., 1986), 
we computed meta-covariances for analysis (JOreskog & SOrbom, 1993). Specifically, we a) computed 
correlations (rs) and standard deviations (SDs) among study variables in each sample, b) transformed rs to 
zs, c) calculated sample-size weighted mean zs and SDs across samples, d) backtransformed the mean zs to 
rs and e) input the mean rs and SDs to the LISREL 8.14 program for analysis of the meta-covariance 
matrix. Also consistent with previous research, the models we tested were manifest variable models. 
Nevertheless, we chose to correct for attenuation in model parameter estimates due to measurement error 
by fixing a) the factor loading of each observed measure on its underlying construct (i.e., elements in 
LISREL’s A Y matrix) to the square root of its estimated reliability (i.e., [r yY ] l/J ), and b) the variables’ 
residual variances (i.e., elements of LISREL’s © t matrix) to (l-lw)*^ where prefers to the observed 
measures’ variances (see Bollen, 1989; Farkas & Tetrick, 1989; Williams & Hazer, 1986). We chose not 
to correct for range restriction on the exogenous variables because a) incumbent populations usually are 
restricted on cognitive ability due to pre-employment selection on g-related selectors, b) research 
participants’ experience levels were within the ranges studied previously by Schmidt et al. (1988), and c) 
the numbers of disciplinary actions taken and the numbers of awards given are truly restricted in the 
population from which our samples were obtained (first-term airmen). 

Models tested . We performed two sets of analyses in parallel, with experience operationalized in 
terms of Job Experience and Task Experience, respectively. In each set we performed a series of nested 
model comparisons as recommended by Williams and Holahan (1994) and others. Beginning with the 
most restrictive model, we fit an uncorrelated factors model which, since each variable was operationalized 
using a single indicator, corresponded to a Null model (i.e., 1(0) = criy’I). Second, we fit a S tructural 
Null model, in which covariances among exogenous variables (Aptitude, Experience, the AxE Interaction, 
Disciplinary Actions, and Awards) were free parameters to be estimated, but no causal effects were 
estimated between them and the endogenous variables (Job Knowledge, Job Proficiency, and Supervisory 
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Ratings), or among the endogenous variables. 2 The difference in model fit between the Null and 
Structural Null models provides an assessment of the interrelatedness of the exogenous variables. Third, 
we fit a complete mediation model that included Linear Effects Only from Aptitude and Experience to Job 
Knowledge, from Job Knowledge to Job Proficiency, and from Job Proficiency, Disciplinary Actions and 
Awards to Supervisory Ratings. The difference in fit between the Structural Null and Linear Effects Only 
models provides an assessment of the viability of causal connections proposed by Borman et al. (1991). 
Fourth, we fit a Complete Mediation model that included die additional effect of the AxE interaction on 
Job Knowledge. The difference in fit between the Linear Effects Only and Complete Mediation models 
evaluates possible Aptitude x Experience interactive effects on Job Knowledge. Fifth, we fit a Partial . 
Mediation m odel that included the additional linear effects of Aptitude and Experience on Job Proficiency 
and Supervisory Ratings. The difference in fit between the Complete Mediation and Partial Mediation 
models tests whether Job Knowledge completely mediates the effects of Aptitude and Experience on Job 
Proficiency and Supervisory Ratings (as suggested by Borman et al., 1991), or whether there are direct 
effects as well (as suggested by Schmidt et al., 1986). Finally, we fit a Saturated Structural model to 
determine whether there existed direct AxE interaction effects on either Job Proficiency or Supervisory 
Ratings. 

Model fit . We evaluated overall model fit in terms of a) the overall x 2 statistic, b) the standardized 
root mean squared residual (RMSR) of the difference between the sample and reproduced covariance 
matrices, c) Bentler and Bonett’s (1980) normed fit index (NFI), and d) Bender’s (1990) comparative fit 
index (CFI). We also evaluated differences in models’ fit in terms of the difference x statistic (Ax 2 ). 


2 Consistent with Jaccard and Wan (1995), however, the covariances between the AxE interaction term and 
its constituent linear terms were restricted equal to zero. 
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Table 1 


Study Variables’ Standard Deviations and Intercorrelations 


Variable 

SD 




Intercorrelations 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 9 

1. Incumbent Aptitude 

17.02 

1.00 








2. Task Experience 

.65 

.01 

1.00 







3. Aptitude x Task Exp. 

11.40 

-.10* 

.01 

1.00 






4. Job Experience 

10.73 

.13* 

.39* 

-.04 

1.00 





5. Aptitude x Job Exp. 

183.80 

.00 

-.04 

.41* 

-.02 

1.00 




6. Job Knowledge 

.11 

.24* 

.23* 

-.07 

.22* 

-.02 

1.00 



7. Job Proficiency 

1.18 

.16* 

.28* 

-.03 

.31* 

-.04 

.38* 

1.00 


8. Disciplinary Actions 

.32 

-.05 

-.02 

.01 

-.04 

.02 

-.05 

-.08 

1.00 

9. Number of Decorations 

.25 

-.02 

.04 

-.03 

.26* 

-.08 

.09 

.08 

-.06 1.00 

10. Supervisor Ratings 

.66 

.05 

.24* 

.03 

.22* 

-.05 

.21* 

.27* 

-.11* .15* 


• p <.01 


Results 

Study variables’ standard deviations (SDs) and intercorrelations are shown in Table 1. The 
correlation between Aptitude and Task Experience was negligible (r = .01), but the positive correlation 
between Aptitude and Job Experience (r = .13) indicates some tendency for lower-aptitude airmen to select 
out (or be separated from) of the USAF over the first term of enlistment. Second, the relatively low 
correlation between Job and Task Experience (r = .39) supports the idea that they reflect different 
Experience constructs (Quiflones et al., 1995). Third, low correlations between the AxE interactions and 
their constituent terms indicate that mean-centering effectively isolated the interaction components of 
interest. Fourth, “can-do” aspects of performance (Le., Aptitude and Experience) were largely unrelated to 
“wili-do” aspects of performance (i.e., Disciplinary Actions and Awards). The one exception was a 
positive relationship between Job Experience and Awards, indicating that longer-tenured airmen had longer 
windows of opportunity to receive one or more awards. Finally, endogenous variables were significantly 
correlated with their putative causes. 
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Table 2 


Overall Model Goodness-of-Fh Indices 




Job Experience Model 

Task Experience Model 


df 

x 2 

RMSR 

NFI 

CFI 

x 2 

RMSR 

NFI 

CFI 

Saturated Structural 

6 

4.82 

.014 

.99 

1.00 

17.20 

.028 

.95 

.97 

Partial Mediation 

8 

5.97 

.016 

.98 

1.00 

19.01 

.029 

.95 

.97 

Complete Mediation 

13 

41.81* 

.036 

.89 

92 

54.96* 

.045 

.84 

.87 

Linear Effects Only 

14 

42.28* 

.038 

.89 

.92 

56.69* 

.046 

.84 

.87 

Structural Null 

20 

319.00* 

.130 

.18 

.18 

346.26* 

.130 

.02 

.00 

Null 

28 

390.60* 

— 

— 

•- 

353.03* 





Note . RMSR = Standardized root mean squared residual, NFI = normed fit index, CFI = 
comparative fit index. 

• £<. 001 . 


Table 2 shows overall goodness of fit statistics for the Job and Task Experience models tested. 

All indications were that the Partial Mediation model provided the best fit to the data: the x 2 statistics were 
nonsignificant for both the Job and Task Experience models, RMSRs were below .03, and NFIs and CFIs 
were larger than .95 in both cases. More specific model comparisons indicated that a) exogenous 
variables were significantly interrelated for the Job Experience model (Null vs. Structural Null models 
Ax 2 (8) = 71.60, £ < .001), but not for the Task Experience model (Ax 2 (8) = 6.77, £ > .05). Both models 
supported hypotheses of mediated linear relationships of the form hypothesized by Borman et al. (1991) 
(Structural Null vs. Linear Effects Only models Ax 2 (6) = 276.72, £ < .001 and 289.57; £ < .001, for the Job 
and Task Experience models, respectively), but neither supported Aptitude x Experience interactive effects 
on Job Knowledge (Linear Effects Only vs. Complete Mediation models Ay^l) = .47, £ > .05, and 1.73; £ 
> .05, for the Job and Task Experience models, respectively). Both models also supported the ideas that 
Job Knowledge only partially (and not completely) mediates effects of Aptitude and Experience on other 
endogenous variables (Complete Mediation vs. Partial Mediation models Ax^S) = 35.84, £ < .001, and 
35.95; £ < .001, for the Job and Task Experience models, respectively), and that there were no Aptitude x 
Experience interaction effects on either Job Proficiency or Supervisor ratings (Partial Mediation vs. 
Saturated Structural models Ax 2 (2) = 1.15, £ > .05, and 1.81; £ > .05, for the Job and Task Experience 
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models, respectively). Nevertheless, somewhat different patterns of results were obtained for the Job 
versus Task Experience models. 



Figure 2 . Results for Job Experience Model. 


Figures 2 and 3 show standardized structural parameters (path coefficients) for the Job and Task 
Experience models, respectively. Results shown for the Job Experience model in Figure 2 are largely 
consistent with previous tests of similar models. As in Schmidt et al. (1986) and Borman et al. (1991), 
results support the idea that Job Knowledge mediates exogenous variables’ effects on Job Proficiency and 
Supervisor Ratings. Also, as in Borman et al. (1991), Supervisor Ratings reflect the influence of both 


Work I . 
* Sample L- 
Perf. I 


.049 
-e 
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“can-do” aspects of performance (i.e., Job Proficiency) and “will-do” aspects (i.e.. Disciplinary Actions 
and Awards). Also consistent with Schmidt et al. (1986) Job Experience had a direct effect on Job 
Proficiency as well as an indirect effect through Job Knowledge. Thus, results indicate that the primary 
benefit of Cognitive Ability is in terms of facilitating learning the job, whereas Job Experience benefits 
both job learning and actual proficiency in performing job duties. 



Figure 3 . Results for Task Experience Model. 


j 
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Results for the Task Experience model (shown in Figure 3) are similar for the Job Experience model 
but here Task Experience plays a larger role: in addition to enhancing Job Knowledge and Job Proficiency, 
Task Experience also had a direct effect on Supervisory Ratings. Thus Task Experience, as it is tied more 
closely to the tasks actually performed on the job (vs. simply the length of time spent on the job), appears to 
facilitate learning the job (i.e., enhances Job Knowledge), enhance Job Proficiency directly (from increased 
opportunities to perform job tasks), and affect Supervisor Ratings. 

Discussion 

The first purpose of this study was to test the form of the effects of cognitive ability and experience 
on job knowledge. Although there is some evidence of ability x experience interactive effects on 
performance (Lance et al., 1989), the present findings supported other empirical literature which indicates 
only linear and additive effects (e.g., McDaniel et al., 1988). Failure to detect significant ability x experience 
interaction effects may reflect general difficulties in the detection of moderated relationships in 
nonexperimental data (McClelland & Judd, 1993), or that these effects are, in fact, linear in the population. 
Failure to detect ability x experience interaction effects might also be attributable to direct range restriction 
on ability due to the USAF’s selection of participants, in part, on the basis of their AFQT scores. One other 
possibility is that participants’ mean level of experience (all participants were in their first term of 
enlistment) was too short for the proposed interactive effects (i.e., a “convergence” relationship, McDaniel et 
al., 1988) to unfold. Future research should investigate possible aptitude x experience interaction effects in 
samples with broader ranges of aptitude and over longer mean lengths of employee tenure to test these 
possibilities. 

The second purpose of this study was to test whether different conceptualizations of “experience” 
played different roles in determining job knowledge, job proficiency, and supervisor ratings. Job and Task 
Experience were only modestly intercorrelated (r = .39), supporting the idea that they reflect different 
underlying Experience (i.e., time-related vs. amount-related) constructs. Yet, their operational roles in 
determining outcome variables were similar. Both exerted direct effects on Job Knowledge and Job 
Proficiency. We see these beneficial effects of Experience as arising from increased declarative knowledge 
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(effects on Job Knowledge) and procedural knowledge and skill (effects on Job Proficiency) (Campbell, 
1990a). However, only Task Experience had a direct effect on Supervisory Ratings that was not mediated by 
actual Job Proficiency. This may reflect a tendency for supervisors to bias ratings in favor of incumbents 
who perform certain tasks more often, or the possibility that higher performers are more readily called upon 
to perform job tasks than are poorer performers (Ford, Quifiones, Sego, & Sorra, 1992). We see these as 
additional questions for future research. 

The third purpose of this study was to test the mediational roles of job knowledge and job 
proficiency. Results were partially supportive of earlier research. As discussed in the previous paragraph, 
effects of Experience were only partially mediated by job knowledge and job proficiency, and this is 
consistent with Schmidt et al.’s (1986) previous findings. And consistent with Borman et al.’s (1991, 1995) 
work (but not Schmidt et al.’s), a complete mediational model was supported for the Aptitude -> Job 
Knowledge Job Proficiency Supervisory Rating relationships. This supports the ideas that a) the 
primary benefit of aptitude is increased job knowledge through enhancement of declarative knowledge, b) 
declarative knowledge (Job Knowledge) facilitates the acquisition of procedural knowledge and skills 
(manifested in Job Proficiency), and c) Supervisor Ratings reflect how well incumbents do their jobs (Job 
Proficiency) and not what they know about it (Job Knowledge). 

The final purpose of this study was to test effects of“can-do” and “will-do” aspects of performance 
on Supervisory Ratings. While the effects of the former generally were larger, both were significant. This 
points to the importance of considering “extra-role” behaviors or “contextual performance” (Borman & 
Motowidlo, 1993; Motowidlo & VanScotter, 1994) as well as “in-role” behaviors in models of job 
performance and performance rating (Campbell, 1990a). Future research should continue ongoing efforts at 
taxonomies of extra-role behaviors to complement existing models of prescribed work behaviors. 
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